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Forty-Six  Candles  for  H.  L.  M. 

By  James  B.  Spencer 

A RECENT  issue  of  the  green  jacket  journal,  whereby  Mr. 
Mencken  has  attained  notoriety,  boasts  that  it  will  “round  out 
for  future  generations  figures  which  are  alreadj'^  becoming 
embedded  in  legend”.  As  an  idealist,  an  atheist,  a fundamentalist,  a 
professional  soul-saver,  and  a Yankee  lawyer,  Wilson,  Ingersoll, 
Bryan,  Dwight  L.  Moody,  and  Coolidge  find  themselves  pitch-forked 
into  the  immortal  company  of  King  Arthur,  Siegfried,  and  George 
Washington. 

In  his  own  right  Henry  Louis  Mencken  himself  has  become  a 
legendary  figure.  The  cloak  fits  him  as  well  as  it  does  his  late  and 
present  contemporaries,  for  no  man  has  labored  as  he  has  labored  to 
erect  about  himself  a myth,  and  now  that  it  is  done  no  man  struggles 
as  Mr.  Mencken  does  to  maintain  appearances.  There  are  three  dis- 
tinct stages  in  the  growth  of  the  Mencken  myth.  As  a youngster  on 
the  Baltimore  Sun  Henry  Louis  had  a knack  for  using  worn-out 
words  across  the  grain  so  that  virtue  was  vice  and  vice  was  virtue. 
In  the  stolid  McKinley  and  the  young  Roosevelt  era  sensationalism 
was  a cheap,  nay,  an  easy  path  to  public  notice  because  there  were 
few  who  practiced  it  outside  of  the  oil  and  sugar  trusts.  In  addition  to 
his  newspaper  work  Mencken  discovered  time  to  write  a book  or  two ; 
collaborated  with  George  Nathan  in  making  the  Smart  Set  smarter; 
wrote  a bit  more  under  the  intriguing  title  of  Prejudices,  and  presto 
the  deed  was  done.  He,  Henry  Louis  Mencken,  of  Baltimore  and 
New  York,  had  established  himself  as  champion  de-bunker  of  conven- 
tionalism. 

Mencken’s  ideas  struck  like  fire  because  they  were,  to  use  a Ches- 
tertonian  phrase,  heterodoxical  to  heretics.  His  famous  In  Defense 
of  Women,  Prejudices  (first  series),  and  The  American  Language 
belong  to  the  middle  period  when  the  fast  growing  legend  of  radicalism 
was  nearing  completion.  The  climax,  for  the  South  at  least,  came 
in  1920  with  the  release  of  that  matchless  diatribe  against  specious 
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culture — the  Sahara  of  the  Bozart.  It  was  the  apogee,  all  since  then 
being  in  the  nature  of  breast  works.  The  legend  began  to  wane. 

First  visible  sign  of  cracking  walls  was  the  founding  in  1923 
of  the  American  Mercury.  Joining  hands  with  Mr.  Mencken  in  his 
new  venture  was  the  same  George  Jean  Nathan  of  Smart  Set  days. 
From  the  start  methods  as  varied  and  vigorous  as  they  were  barbaric 
and  brutal  were  employed,  all  in  defense  of  the  radical  tradition.  The 
nearest  and  most  convenient  victim,  Woodrow  Wilson,  as  a fellow 
legendary,  received  his  share  of  calumny;  last  year  the  state  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Bryan,  and  the  anti-monkeyites  were  meted  out  their 
due;  this  year  it  is  the  humble  Methodists  and  the  water-loving  Bap- 
tists who  have  fallen  under  the  meat  axe.  Next  season  it  has  been 
promised  that  we  shall  have  an  expose  of  national  moronity  during 
the  late  war.  At  all  times  an  air  of  proud  disdain  has  been  evinced 
towards  every  known  form  of  what  Sinclair  Lewis  crystalized  as 
Babbittism. 

Sympathy  for  the  poor  benighted  Babbitts  with  their  Rotarian- 
Kiwanis  complex  blossomed  as  a flower  in  the  hearts  of  eager  young 
collegians  who  longed  for  channels  of  self  expression.  Their  interest 
marked  the  second  rung  in  the  decline  of  Menckenism.  In  the  old  days 
before  Prohibition  there  was  a piquantly  rare  flavor  adhering  to  all 
Menckenism ; it  was  new,  it  was  original,  as  the  Charleston  once  was, 
because  it  was  primitive,  but  when  the  Jazz-age  intellectuals  seized 
upon  it  as  a credo,  it  straightway  fell  to  the  level  of  the  common- 
place. It  is  common  to-day.  College  magazines  and  newspaper  col- 
umns, with  few  exceptions,  drip  with  putrid,  washed-out  imitations 
of  Mencken.  In  that  he  thus  founded  a school  of  literary  jumping- 
jacks  Mr.  Mencken  has  lost  far  more  than  mere  prestige,  he  has  lost 
originality.  When  a thing  is  so  multiplied  that  a stamp  may  be  placed 
upon  it,  it  loses  easte.  People  weary  of  the  most  enchanting  music  if  it 
is  but  played  often  enough.  The  same  rule  applies  to  literary  style. 
Free  verse  of  the  Amy  Lowell  type  no  longer  causes  critics  to  descant 
in  mad  ecstatic  rapture.  While  Mencken  was  the  only  IVIencken  he 
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was  safe,  but  when  his  little  fledgelings  began  to  fly  by  their  own 
wings  the  public  began  to  lose  interest  in  the  Baltimore  sage.  The 
wise  man  has,  as  they  say,  become  a crow. 

There  was  a time  when  to  believe  in  the  Mencken  legend  was  to 
believe  in  a holy  crusade,  the  crusade  of  intelligence  versus  ignorance. 
As  a literary  John  the  Baptist,  Henrj'^  Louis  Mencken  prepared  the 
way  for  the  salvation  of  post-war  creative  writing.  He  and  his  kin- 
spirit,  Mr.  A.  A.  Knopf,  the  publisher,  deserve  much  credit  for  un- 
earthing the  younger  young  generation,  and  not  alone  for  unearthing 
them,  but  for  stimulating  them.  But  Mr.  Mencken,  like  all  pioneers, 
has  been  inclined  to  be  ruggedly  pugnacious  and  overbearing  to  such  a 
degree  that  what  once  was  virile  thought  descends  to  claptrap  machin- 
ations void  of  either  form,  beauty,  or  grace.  This  fault,  together  with 
his  cynical  superiority,  reduces  the  Mencken  legend  to  the  dust  of 
street  gossip  on  so  low  a plane  that  nothing  remains  to  be  said.  That 
crowning  debacle — the  controversy  concerning  an  article  Hatrack, 
built  upon  the  accepted  formula  of  appeal  to  moral  and  sexual  mor- 
ons, was  a silly  thing  to  squabble  over,  but  it  was  to  be  expected. 

By  that  single  episode  Mr.  Mencken  exploded  the  few  remaining 
vestiges  of  romantic  legend  that  were  his.  The  faint,  very  faint, 
interest  attendant  roused  by  his  latest  gesture — a revival  of  the  bath 
tub  hoax — is  evident  proof.  People  read  of  it  as  they  read  Andy 
Gump  or  Mutt  and  Jeff,  for  amusement.  It  is  time  to  call  for  the 
Salvation  Army ; the  legend  is  broken.  He,  the  creator,  was  born  on 
September  12,  1880,  and  is  yet  alive  in  the  flesh — a circus  clown  of 
words  endeavoring  to  center  the  attention  of  the  cultivated  mob  on  his 
balloons. 
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Sungold 

By  F.  B.  Tuttle 

IT  might  have  been  that  fortunate  rogue  Ali  Baba  again,  crying  a 
faint  “open  sesame”  outside  a miniature  cave.  But  this  time  the 
treasures  were  no  longer  priceless  gems — crown  jewels  from  Indo- 
China,  diamonds  from  the  temples  of  Persia,  rubied  tiaras  from  the 
Nile  countries — but  merely  the  gold  in  Dad’s  teeth.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  something  strangely  attractive  about  the  old  man.  When 
he  took  off  his  straw  hat,  which  was  attached  by  a string  to  his  frayed 
coat,  he  at  once  became  oddly  paternal.  Indeed,  his  forehead  might 
have  belonged  to  some  idealist.  It  was  high  and  broad,  and  despite 
the  streaks  of  dirt  which  covered  it,  inclined  to  be  florid. 

In  better  clothes  Dad  might  have  been  some  politician,  champion- 
ing the  cause  of  that  great  army  of  unwilling  workers,  the  volunteer 
box  car  testers  and  self-appointed  highway  inspectors.  Undoubtedly 
he  was  a plutocrat  among  hoboes,  a prince  in  their  courts,  which  are 
found  in  railroad  yards  and  vacant  lots  and  empty  buildings  the 
world  over.  There  was  something  about  his  generously  proportioned, 
baggy  overalls  that  suggested  altruism,  gentleness.  A Sunday-school 
superintendent,  that  was  it — a Sunday-school  superintendent,  leading 
little  boys  and  girls  in  a nature  walk  at  a church  picnic. 

The  boy  timidly  seemed  to  seek  advice.  He  was  more  dependent 
than  any  of  the  other  men,  that  was  obvious.  He  had  never  been  far 
away  from  home  before.  He  was  like  a leaf,  which  had  been  blo^vn  by 
a rude  gust  of  autumn  wind  into  a strange  arbour,  beneath  old, 
gnarled  trees.  He  looked  at  Dad  as  a dog  might  have  looked  at  a 
new-found  master  in  time  of  trouble.  His  large  hands  went  expres- 
sively down  into  his  pockets.  The  wind  came  along  and  gayly  blew  his 
hat  from  his  head.  Dad  caught  it.  The  other  men  laughed. 

“Still  pretty  spry,  eh  Dad?”  cried  one  of  them;  “I’ll  bet  you  were 
a good  baseball  player  when  you  were  young.” 

“Just  like  ol’  Nap  Lajoie,”  said  another. 
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“Now,  if  when  we  all  get  jobs  up  north,  we  could  all  get  on  the 
same  outfit,  we  could  sure  have  great  times  playing  ball  on  Sundays.” 
“Ball,”  groaned  the  boy,  “why  Sunday’s  the  only  day  when  a 
fellow  can  rest  up  from  the  last  week,  and  be  ready  for  the  next. 
That’s  the  day  of  rest — ” 

“Oh,  you’ll  get  hardened  up  in  no  time  again,  son,”  laughed 
another.  “Take  it  easy  and  don’t  work  so  hard.  I say,  what’s  the  use 
of  working  too  hard?  Just  work  enough  to  keep  your  boss  satisfied, 
that’s  all.  Why,  the  harder  you  work  the  sooner  the  job  is  over  and 
down  the  road  you  go?  Ain’t  I right,  Dad?” 

The  old  man  agreed.  He  began  to  kick  pebbles  do^vn  into  the 
roadbed,  and  soon  they  came  to  a bank,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay 
a network  of  railroad  tracks,  twisting  and  squirming  like  living  cob- 
webs, drawing  themselves  into  strange  formations  of  switches,  stretch- 
ing themselves  leisurely  out  into  parallel,  straight  stretches  of  track. 
One  by  one  the  group  slid  down  the  bank.  Then,  with  the  old  man  in 
the  lead,  Moses,  they  followed  him,  tattered  children  of  Israel.  Sud- 
denly he  stopped  in  his  deliberate  way,  and  held  up  a stick  which  he 
had  captured  from  a dilapidated  fence. 

“You  know  I guided  you  to  Two-Bit  Joe’s  coffee  joint,”  said  he, 
“and  you  were  all  satisfied.  Well,  I know  where  we  can  catch  the 
train  easy  as  anything.  Fact  is,  I’ve  caught  it  twice  before  in  exactly 
the  same  place.  There’s  a crossing  about  a mile  up  the  yards  here 
where  the  Rock  Island  and  the  Burlington  tracks  cross.  It’s  a law 
that  all  trains  have  to  stop  and  whistle  before  going  out  of  the  yards. 
Well,  there’s  a red  ball  through  here  at  eleven  o’clock  for  Sioux  Falls, 
and  it’ll  be  full  of  empty  box  cars.  How  about  it,  boys?” 

“How  about  this  train?”  queried  several  at  once. 

“Oh,  it’s  a hot  shot,  all  right.  It’ll  take  us  right  on  our  way  north 
to  the  Canadian  rigs.  It’ll  be  two  or  three  hours  before  it  leaves,  but 
I know  it  by  its  whistle.  We  might  as  well  keep  buddying  up  for  the 
trip  tonight.  That  is  if  it  strikes  all  of  you  the  same  way  it  strikes 
me.” 

“Listen  to  Dad  again,”  laughed  one  uproariously;  “well  as  for  me 
it’s  all  right,  but  I’ll  bet  the  kid  here  is  suspicious.” 
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The  boy  smiled.  He  took  off  his  hat  and  packed  it  with  the 
clothes  slung  around  his  back.  There  w^as  the  tan  of  long  days  beneath 
the  sun  on  his  cheeks,  hiding  the  tired  lines  which  otherwise  would 
certainly  have  shown  themselves.  He  was  a slight  boy,  a mere  blade 
of  grass  in  comparison  to  these  weeds  of  men  lie  traveled  with.  He 
glanced  furtively  at  the  old  man.  Across  his  mind  there  came  that 
memory  of  the  day  w'hen  he  had  first  met  Dad.  Somewhere  out  in 
Kansas,  two  weeks  ago — he  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to  recall  it 
before.  The  temperature  had  been  unbearable,  nearly  a himdred  and 
twenty  in  the  shade,  and  even  the  mules  that  drew  the  header  barge 
had  given  away,  and  it  had  become  necessary  to  rest  them.  He  remem- 
bered now  sitting  beneath  the  wagon,  protected  from  the  intense 
heat,  when  the  old  man  had  come  over  from  the  other  rack  with  a cool 
jug  of  water  which  one  of  the  boys  had  brought  from  the  farmhouse. 
It  was  a case  of  adoption,  he  mused,  humorously. 

Then  he  recalled  starlit  nights,  when  the  firmament  had  hung  so 
low  and  seemed  so  brilliant  that  he  was  tempted  to  reach  his  hand  up 
and  fill  his  pockets  with  the  stars.  He  had  cultivated  Dad,  made  his 
acquaintance,  marvelled  at  his  original  character.  The  poetic  ideas 
that  dwelt  in  that  high  bald  dome!  Oh,  he  was  not  ordinary,  there 
was  no  doubt  of  it.  How''  lucky  it  had  been  that  he  met  him  just  as 
he  did.  But  wait — the  old  man  was  quickening  his  pace  now. 

Around  them  there  seemed  to  gather  the  smoke  and  grime  of  a 
hundred  mills.  Dusk  had  deepened  into  night,  and  here  and  there  the 
fitful  flashes  from  the  blast  furnaces  flashed  through  the  long  sen- 
tences of  darkness.  Presently  the  vagabonds  came  to  a dirty,  vacant 
lot  which  stretched  along  the  side  of  the  tracks.  It  was  filled  with  tin 
cans,  weeds  and  debris. 

One  by  one  the  wayfarers  sprawled  on  the  ground,  an  appropriate 
ornamentation.  Away  down  the  tracks  a through  passenger  train 
sped  eastward,  a pleasing  picture  of  comfortable  humanity.  The  hiss 
of  steam  echoed  from  a nearby  laimdry,  conveying  the  enlightening 
idea  that  even  in  this  place  there  was  a suggestion  of  cleanliness.  The 
odors  of  the  river  bottoms  began  to  rise.  What  ugly,  stifling,  imbeau- 
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tiful  smells  they  were,  too!  Smells  of  labour,  of  sweat  and  grime, 
stenches  from  soap  factories,  paint  shops,  steel  mills — the  odor  of  pig 
iron  where  the  furnaces  roared!  Now  the  eyes  of  the  bessemers 
glowed,  like  torches  held  by  the  guardians  who  nightly  watched  the 
city  they  had  built  and  supported.  Far  down  the  river  a ferry  whistled, 
a laughing  yet  grim  ghost  on  a modern  Styx.  The  lad  sat  next  to  the 
old  man  and  talked  to  him.  Presently  one  of  the  tramps  edged  up, 
and  became  a third  party  to  the  conversation. 

“Dad,”  he  said  at  length,  “how  come  you  to  make  the  harvest?  I 
know  we  just  met  up,  an’  all  o’  that,  but  we  ain’t  ever  likely  to  see 
much  o’  each  other  after  we  ride  that  baby  tonight  anyways,  so  what 
difference  does  it  make?  You  know  you  talk  more  educated  and 
different  than  most  of  us.  Now  you  take  me,  for  example.  I’m  better 
off  than  most  of  these  bo’s  because  I went  through  high  school,  and  I 
even  teach  out  in  Missouri  in  the  winter.  But  mercy,  most  o’  these 
men  have  got  no  learnin’  at  all.” 

“Well,”  said  Dad,  stretching  out  his  stubby  legs  and  relaxing, 
“I  never  thought  of  making  the  harvest  till  I lost  my  wife.  You  see 
I lived  in  Kansas  City  and  was  a machinist  by  trade.  I went  along  at 
this  till  I was  forty  before  I ever  got  married.  But  one  day  I met 
somebody  that  made  the  roar  of  the  shops  sound  like  symphonies  to 
me ; and  then  she  died.  I couldn’t  stand  it  at  home  any  more,  so  I took 
to  the  road.  I’ve  been  lots  of  places  since  then.  In  the  summertime 
I even  forget  about  all  of  it  sometimes,  especially  late  in  August,  up 
in  Canada,  when  the  northern  lights  are  streakin’  the  sky. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  I think  it  is.  I think  it’s  beauty  that  does  away 
with  sorrow  anyhow.  Beauty  that  I’d  never  seen  till  then.  And 
money.  I’ll  tell  you  about  that  too:  money  that  we  earn  out  in  the 
fields  is  so  different  from  the  money  we  earn  in  the  cities.  The  sun 
really  earns  the  money,  all  we  do  is  put  it  in  bags.  Sungold,  that’s 
what  it  is ! I read  that  name  when  I was  a boy  in  school,  like  the  kid 
here — he  goes  to  college  in  the  winter  time  you  know.  Sungold,  yes 
siree,  pure  and  yellow  and  bright  from  the  sun — clean!” 

“Gee,  Dad,”  said  the  man,  “you  don’t  belong  here.  You  ought  to 
be  preachin’  or  somethin’.” 
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“Oh,  I like  it.  I’m  only  happier  when  I’m  able  to  guide  people 
practically  and  help  them.  Now  you  take  the  kid,  I met  him  back 
in  Kansas — ” 

One  by  one  the  forms  of  the  men  gathered  around  Dad.  They 
began  to  sit  upright,  since  it  had  now  grown  so  dark  that  they  could 
not  be  easily  seen.  They  told  gay  tales  of  Utopian  jobs  they  had  had 
in  palmier  days. 

“Why  last  fall,  east  of  Winnipeg,  in  Manitoba,”  one  would  say, 
“on  those  cold  mornin’s  the  boss  would  come  in  of  his  own  free  will, 
and  wake  us  up  and  say,  ‘Hi,  boys,  time  to  get  up — how  about  a bit  of 
a nip  for  chills.’  And  good  whiskey — say,  but  I’ll  sure  be  there  when 
he  gets  his  crew  next  fall!”  He  smacked  his  lips  like  a drunken 
Viking. 

“Oh,  I worked  for  a tight  old  Russian  in  Nebraska,  north  of 
McCook  for  a few  days  last  month,”  said  another.  “He  gave  us 
nothin’  to  eat  but  bread  and  potatoes — and  to  change  it  he’d  have 
potatoes  and  bread  the  next  time.  Well,  at  the  end  of  the  second  day 
I gets  up  and  my  buddy  gets  up,  and  I looks  him  in  the  eye  like,  and 
says,  ‘is  this  all  your  goin’  to  feed  us,  huh?’  And  this  Russian  he  nods 
his  head  and  says  ‘Yah’.  Well,  I says,  ‘We  quit.’  And  I put  on  my 
coat  and  my  buddy  put  on  his  and  we  collected  what  was  due  us  and 
went  without  even  sayin’  good  bye.” 

“Speakin’  of  ridin’  trains,”  related  a thin  little  tramp  with  long 
hair,  “reminds  me  of  when  I was  bummin’  from  Billing  to  Butte. 
I was  standin’  in  the  depot,  when  a freight  came  by  with  the  ladders 
just  right,  puffin’  along  slow  like.  I turned  to  a feller  at  my  right 
and  says,  ‘Say,  is  that  the  train  that’s  goin’  to  Butte?’  and  he  says, 
‘Yes,  but  you  ain’t  goin’  to  ride  it  none,  ’cause  I’m  bull  here  and  I’m 
not  goin’  to  let  you,  see.’  Well  I hit  him  in  the  jaw  and  swung  on  it, 
and  the  whole  police  force  ran  after  me,  hut  I outwitted  them  and 
rode  right  into  Butte  on  that  same  train.” 

“One  reason  I like  to  buddy  up  and  have  company  is  because  of 
highjackers,”  said  Dad,  “the  last  time  I rode  this  train  a highjacker 
swung  down  from  the  tops  of  the  cars  and  stuck  me  and  my  pal  up 
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and  would  have  gotten  away  with  it  too  if  I hadn’t  rolled  under  him. 
I’m  spry,  for  my  size,  boys.  Why  we  about  beat  him  to  death,  and 
rolled  him  out  of  the  car.  But  I don’t  want  that  to  happen  again,  when 
I’m  carryin’  two  hundred  dollars  in  travellin’  checks  right  here  in  my 
coat.” 

“I  got  something  like  seventy-five  dollars  myself,”  said  one  of 
the  men. 

“Well,  I got  eighty-four,”  remarked  another. 

One  by  one  the  men  in  the  group,  encouraged  by  a strange  confi- 
dence in  one  another,  told  the  contents  of  their  shirt  pockets.  “Kid, 
how  much  have  you  got,”  asked  one  sympathetically. 

“Well,”  replied  the  boy,  “I’ve  got  exactly  twenty  dollars  and 
thirteen  cents.  I’d  sure  hate  to  lose  it,  too.” 

“I’ll  teU  you,”  said  the  old  man,  “all  six  of  us  want  to  be  ready 
if  a highjacker  should  come  down  from  the  tops.  Let’s  all  get  rocks 
and  bits  of  iron  and  things,  and  sleep  in  different  parts  of  the  car,  and 
then  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  get  anything  without  being 
attacked  from  some  side  or  other?  You  see  he  will  have  to  come  in  the 
door.” 

“Oh,”  said  the  lad  nervously,  looking  at  the  old  man  as  if  he  won- 
dered how  so  benign  a looking  lad  could  conceive  of  such  brutality. 

“True,  son,”  said  the  old  man  gently,  “but  we’ve  got  to  protect 
ourselves.” 

“He’ll  come  out  of  all  that  softness  some  day,”  remarked  the  men 
one  to  another. 

They  searched  among  the  junk,  and  got  bits  of  iron,  rocks  and 
stones,  and  lumps  of  coal.  Suddenly,  like  a pestilence,  a great  army 
of  mosquitoes  attacked  them  unawares  and  wrought  great  havoc.  The 
lad  and  the  old  man  fled  to  the  tracks,  to  an  empty  flat  car.  The  men 
followed,  and  fought  mosquitoes  from  upturned  gas  tanks  and  junk 
piles.  The  clouds  rifted  for  a moment  and  revealed  them,  ragged 
titans,  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  swing  onto  the  tail  of  a comet 
and  be  carried  to  pleasanter  universes.  Their  silhouettes  disappeared 
with  the  moon,  and  they  waited  like  angry  phantoms. 
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“Somehow,”  murmured  the  boy,  “I  am  always  nervous  when  it 
comes  to  hooking  a train.” 

Far  up  the  tracks  they  could  hear  the  freight  as  it  bounced  over 
switches  and  rumbled  past  empty  cars.  When  it  came  around  the 
curve  it  seemed  to  be  going  faster  than  usual.  Perhaps  someone  had 
told  the  engineer  that  he  would  likely  have  unwelcome  passengers, 
and  he  had  determined  to  do  his  utmost  to  make  them  appreciate  the 
ride  they  were  going  to  get.  But  no,  with  three  short  whistles,  he 
threw  open  the  steam  valves,  and  the  giant  steam  coils  hissed  like  the 
heads  of  Medusa.  Slowly  the  engine  churned  into  the  crossing  and 
one  by  one  the  tramps  slid  from  shelter  and  stole  out  toward  the 
approaching  train,  which  was  now  crawling  along  like  a great  snake. 
Hearts  palpitated. 

“Wait,”  whispered  one,  “I  think  that’s  a cop  riding  the  tender — ” 

“Come  on,”  cried  the  old  man. 

“Let’s  follow  Dad,”  they  agreed. 

“It’s  all  right,  boys,  we’re  headed  north,”  said  Dad,  as  he  climbed 
laboriously  into  an  empty  box  car.  The  others  followed. 

“It’s  this  way,”  laughed  one,  “we  don’t  want  to  steal  rides  from 
the  railroad.  We’ll  give  it  back  when  we’re  through  with  it.  We  just 
want  to  borrow  it.” 

The  train  whistled  twice,  then  shot  across  the  tracks.  Soon  it  was 
tearing  over  the  rails  in  the  manner  of  all  through  freight  trains, 
leaving  the  stench  and  dirt  of  the  city  behind.  All  that  had  been  dross 
and  unpleasant  seemed  blown  away  bj’^  the  magic  power  of  fresh  air. 

When  the  train  seemed  to  be  resting  and  creeping  over  the  rails, 
the  warm  dampness  of  the  summer  night  penetrated  the  nostrils  of  the 
weary  vagabonds,  who  lay  on  the  floor  of  the  car,  and  became  perfume 
to  them.  It  was  the  aroma  of  moonlight  in  the  open  spaces,  of  rest 
and  solitude  after  a day  of  labour,  of  nature  dormant,  asleep.  One  by 
one  the  tired,  taut  faces  relaxed  and  the  begrimed  eyelids  closed. 
The  old  man  and  the  boy  lay  together,  with  a pile  of  rocks  in  easy 
reach.  “Sungold,”  mused  the  lad,  “like  a text  or  lesson  I read  in 
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school.  But  it  ought  to  be  moongold  now.  Look,  Dad,  the  clouds 
have  gone  and  the  moon  is  racing  over  the  fields  like  a frightened 


Midnight  came.  The  men  in  the  car  were  all  asleep  now.  They 
had  assumed  all  sorts  of  grotesque  postures,  like  a drimken  garrison. 
Some  lay  stretched  out,  others  ciu'led  in  knots  and  mumbled  in  their 
slumber,  talking  their  way  through  strange  dreams.  The  train  jerked 
and  jumped  spasmodically  over  the  rails.  Outside  a lovely  moon  was 
making  the  fields  plainly  visible. 

Quickly  the  figure  of  the  old  man  began  to  stir.  With  the  speed 
of  thought  he  bad  aroused  himself.  Yes  indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
a too  brilliant  moon  everything  was  excellent.  His  hand  descended 
beneath  his  blouse  and  returned  with  an  automatic.  Since  he  was  in  one 
end  of  the  car,  it  would  be  comparatively  simple.  He  would  obtain 
something  more  practical  than  the  gold  of  his  teeth,  something  more 
material  than  sungold.  He  seized  a handful  of  rocks  and  threw  them 
against  the  sides  of  the  car.  The  bewildered  men  awakened.  By  this 
time  the  old  man  had  produced  another  gun  from  somewhere,  and 
the  two  of  them  stared  like  a pair  of  sightless  but  exceedingly  sinister 
eyes  into  the  dazed  faces  of  the  vagabonds. 

“Well,  how  about  putting  ’em  up  to  the  tops,  boys,”  said  he 
roughly.  “I  don’t  want  to  shoot  anybody,  but  if  I did  no  one  would 
know  a thing  about  it.  Just  throw  that  money  on  the  floor,  and  you, 
you  kid,  collect  them.  Here,  none  of  that  or  I’ll  kill  you;  you’ve  no 
business  bumming  on  the  railroads  anyway,  boys,  and  I have — that’s 
my  place  of  business.  That’s  sensible.  Now  give  me  those  twenty 
dollars  of  yours.  Kid.  There — nothing  left.  Good  evening — I’m  spry 
for  my  size — ” 

There  was  a lunge  and  the  old  man  was  gone  out  the  side  of  the 
car  into  the  night.  Two  of  the  men  tried  to  follow  him,  but  a sudden 
lurch  as  the  train  rounded  a curve  caught  them  unawares  and  hurled 
them  like  puppets  back  against  the  side,  dazing  them.  Suddenly  the 
engine  hit  an  open  stretch,  and  the  train  stretched  out  like  a great 
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greyhound,  roaring  over  the  rails  at  a terilRc  rate  of  speed.  The  men 
began  to  curse,  the  kid  to  cry.  The  rocks  in  the  car,  which  had  been 
collected  to  kill  a highjacker,  began  to  rattle  and  sound  like  mocking 
laughter. 

Morning  came,  after  hours  of  cursing  and  plotting.  They  must 
have  gone  a hundred  miles.  The  boy  was  crying.  At  last,  there  was  a 
water  tank.  The  tramps  slid  out  of  fhe  car.  They  held  a council  of 
war.  They  were  outraged  and  ferociously  indignant. 

“Damned  if  we  don’t  get  him  somehow,  sometime,”  they  agreed, 
“and  when  we  do — ” 

“I’m  goin’  on  north,”  said  one,  “I’m  not  goin’  to  let  him  beat  me 
that  way.  That’s  where  he’ll  go.  I’m  goin’  to  ride  blinds  and  pooch 
meals,  or  cook  up  in  the  jungles.” 

“Here  too,”  they  all  agreed,  “we  may  meet  him  up  near  Canada, 
and  when  we  do — ” 

“What  say,  kid,”  queried  one,  “are  you  with  us?” 

The  kid  shook  his  head. 

“No,”  he  replied,  “I’m  going  home  to  Iowa,  to  work  in  my  father’s 
hardware  store.  I’m  goin’  to  grab  a freight  and  wire  for  money  to 
take  me  the  rest  of  the  way.” 

“Sensible  that  is.  That’s  what  I’d  do  if  I had  a father  and  I was 
young  and  he  was  in  the  hardware  business.” 

“There’s  a farmhouse,  let’s  go  over  and  beg  a meal.  Won’t  you 
come,  Kid?  No — well  I don’t  blame  you  if  you’re  goin’  home.  If  I 
had  any  money  I’d  stake  you,  but  I ain’t  got  any,  and  besides  I’ve  got 
to  eat  myself.” 

The  men  went  to  the  farmhouse,  but  the  hoy  stayed  behind.  A 
train  might  come  and  he  might  miss  it.  Just  then  he  was  attracted  by 
a whistle,  and  a local  chugged  by.  He  waved  good-bye  to  his  com- 
panions, and  they  waved  good  luck  to  him.  “If  you  see  him,  kill  him,” 
tjhey  called.  The  kid  swung  on  and  was  soon  being  bathed  by  the 
cinders  from  the  engine.  There  was  a whirr  of  dust,  a whistle — the 
parting  of  the  ways. 

“Poor  kid,”  said  they,  one  to  another,  “that  old  man  sure  took 
him  in.  It’s  worse  on  him  than  us.  A dirty  shame.” 
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The  lad  rode  all  day.  He  went  two  stations  past  the  one  where 
Dad  had  suddenly  left  his  cronies.  Then,  unseen,  he  slid  off  the  side 
of  a car,  and  into  the  deep  Nebraska  twilight,  where  he  lay  in  the 
protection  of  a great  tree,  watching  the  antics  of  a black  kitten.  The 
peaceful  evening  was  coming  on  fast  now.  The  chimes  in  the  village 
church  a mile  away  rang.  It  was  six  o’clock.  Presently  he  heard  a 
familiar  roar,  and  looking  up  saw  another  locomotive  dragging  its 
freight  toward  him.  He  looked  at  his  watch  again  and  nodded  to 
himself.  He  began  to  run,  for  the  train  was  going  too  fast  for  comfort. 
Then  he  dived  at  the  front  ladder  as  a football  player  does  when  he 
makes  a flying  tackle.  He  managed  to  stick  and  climbed  to  the  top. 
Then  he  began  to  cautiously  walk  the  runways  toward  the  engine. 
Soon  he  came  to  a car  where  there  was  another  figure  before  him. 
It  wore  a straw  hat  attached  to  a frayed  coat  by  a cord.  If  it  had 
smiled  it  would  have  shown  a face  full  of  gold  teeth.  He  touched  it. 

“Well,  Bill,”  said  the  kid. 

“Well,  Kid,”  said  the  bulky  figure,  “seven  hundred  dollars  that 
time — a good  haul.  That  means  three  for  you  and  four  for  me.  I’m 
going  to  hit  the  bank  in  Omaha  with  it,  that’ll  make  me  independent. 
Now  look  here.  Kid — look  over  there — ” he  pointed  to  the  westlern 
sky,  which  was  beginning  to  resemble  a myriad  of  delicately  tinted 
veils  drawn  over  the  sun,  “that’s  the  sungold  I was  telling  you  about. 
I’ll  tell  you  what — let’s  live  in  it  always,  and  quit  this.  This  is  my  last 
job.  I’m  going  to  buy  a farm  somewhere  in  Canada,  and  always  watch 
the  gold  in  the  sun,  clean  gold  that’s  never  been  bartered  with.  Let’s 
stick  together,  and  you  go  to  school.  And  in  the  summer  we’ll  farm 
and  at  twilight  like  this  just  watch  the  gold  in  the  sky — ” 

“Well — it  sounds  good,  but  that’s  all,”  said  the  kid.  He  had  drawn 
a revolver,  and  had  it  now  poked  close  to  the  old  man’s  ribs.  “Now 
stick  ’em  up.  That’s  it.  You  see  I work  for  somebody  else  in  Wash- 
ington, and  I’ve  been  after  you  ever  since  that  bank  you  blew  in 
Wichita.  I would  have  made  this  pinch  sooner,  only  there  was  some- 
thing fascinating  about  this  chase — maybe  it  was  the  sungold.  I’ll 
tell  you,  I’m  soft.  But  put  ’em  up  now,  and  walk  toward  the  caboose.” 
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A Death  in  the  Family 

By  Jansome  Oeran 

By  legacy  I have  in  my  possession  a number  of  old  biographies, 
all  published  in  what  is  sometimes  designated  as  the  Nineteenth 
Century  Dark  Ages.  Curious,  ancient  tomes  they  are,  with  thick 
heavy  pages,  and  now  rare  steel  engravings,  standing  in  a stark 
row,  with  in  air  of  starched-collar  dignity,  these  venerable  records  of 
man’s  futility  line  a dust-covered,  inaccessible  shelf.  Nobody  reads 
them  because  they  are  in  the  main  concerned  with  people  and  events 
either  too  far  removed  or  too  close  to  the  present  era  to  be  interesting. 
Nobody  cares  for  them  because,  like  most  biographies  of  the  period, 
they  are  centered  around  political  and  ecclesiastical  figures,  Washing- 
ton, Franklin,  Andrew  Jackson,  James  A.  Garfield  and  the  like, 
together  with  a few  ministers  of  the  Word  such  as  Charles  H.  Spur- 
geon and  Dwight  L.  Moody.  As  I have  said,  no  one  even  so  much 
as  glances  at  these  books  to-day,  and  yet  there  clings  about  them, 
especially  in  their  death-bed  descriptions,  a morbid,  melancholy 
interest. 

The  biographer  of  our  own  times  hurries  through  the  necessary 
mention  of  his  hero’s  or  his  heroine’s  demise  with  the  gusto  of  a very 
small  boy  who  swallows  his  bad  medicine  swiftly  in  hope  that  the 
taste  will  not  remain.  Not  so  your  fond  memoirist  of  yesterday.  Each 
detail  of  the  death  scene  must  be  gloated  over,  the  precise  second  at 
which  the  patient  expired  is  noted  for  posterity,  also  the  manner  in 
which  the  grief -stricken  wife  or  husband,  son  or  daughter  ministered 
to  the  last  wants  of  the  departed.  The  dying  words,  too,  are  quoted ; 
no  book  could  be  expected  to  sell  without  them;  they  were  the  jewels 
that  sold  the  crown.  Still  more  elaborate  is  the  description  of  the 
funeral  and  burial  service.  Black  crepes  dominate;  the  heavy  odor  of 
flowers  suffocate;  people  congregate;  preachers  pray;  and  the  funeral 
is  completed,  but  not  the  book.  There  must  be  resolutions  and  there 
must  be  eulogies,  without  which,  a memoir,  be  it  ever  so  slight,  is  at 
rags  ends.  Chapter  twenty-two  of  the  late  Doctor  Russell  H.  Con- 
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well’s  life  of  James  A.  Garfield,  one  time  president  of  these  United 
States,  is  an  exaggerated  illustration  of  the  good  old  way  of  writing 
about  the  dead,  but  there  is  one  delicious  bit  of  Ciceronianism  that  will 
more  than  bear  quotation: 

“There  never  was  a mourning  like  unto  this  mourning.  I am  not 
speaking  extravagantly  when  I say — for  I am  told  it  is  the  result  of 
calculations  carefully  made  from  such  data  as  are  in  possession — that 
certainly  not  less  than  three  hundred  millions  of  the  human  race  share 
in  the  sadness  and  lamentations  and  sorrows  and  mourning  that  belong 
to  this  occasion  here  today.” 

Along  with  hoop-skirts,  horse  hair  furniture  for  the  parlor,  and 
precariously  balanced  what-nots  for  the  chimney  corner,  such  volup- 
tuous panegyi’ics  have  been  apparently  thrown  into  discard.  No 
longer  is  it  the  literary  fashion  to  make  the  concluding  chapters  of  a 
biography  into  a veritable  fountain  of  tears  as  if  this  were  “the  last 
for  which  the  first  was  made.”  In  that  we  have  as  a people  outgrown 
Victorian  morbidness  and  respectability,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
have  progressed;  but  just  as  we  complacently  pat  ourselves  on  our 
intellectual  backs  for  our  sophisticated  superiority,  a President  Hard- 
ing or  a Rudolph  Valentino,  alias  Guglielmo,  dies;  and,  presto  to 
gain  is  but  to  lose.  Like  bees  seize  upon  sweet  nectar,  eagerly,  oh 
how  eagerly,  we  absorb  the  florid,  dripping  columns  of  the  Morning 
Herald  or  the  Evening  Telegram. 

Yes,  it  is  to  the  newspapers  that  we  now  turn  to  sublimate  the 
repressed  sentimentalism  of  a former  age.  We  read  with  sadness  that 
“Particular  danger  to  the  President  in  his  endeavor  to  reach  tjie 
funeral  (of  his  father)  will  be  experienced  about  three  miles  from 
the  village.  At  a spot  near  Walker’s  Mills  is  a deep  cut  clogged 
with  snow;  here  mountains  of  snow  bank  both  sides  of  the  road  and 
automobiles  and  sleighs  find  it  difficult  to  get  through,  so  that  the 
journey  which  must  be  made  for  the  last  six  miles  in  open  sleighs  will 
at  least  cause  the  President  and  his  party  great  discomfort.” 

Yet  more  sympathetic  in  tone  and  as  revealing  as  Margot 
Asquith’s  autobiography  ever  was  is  excerpt  from  the  last  reel  of 
Valentino: 
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“She  (Pola  Negri)  fainted  and  was  unconscious  for  twenty  min- 
utes. One  of  her  first  acts  upon  arriving  was  to  destroy  a $2,000 
bouquet  of  roses  she  had  ordered  by  telegraph  and  replace  it  with  a 
simpler  $500  floral  piece.” 

With  this  phenomenal  growth  of  mortutory  space  in  newspapers 
we  have  entered  upon  a new  era.  No  longer  is  it  possible  for  either 
the  notorious  or  the  great  to  expire  in  peace.  The  public,  once  satiated 
by  elegiac  poem,  oration,  or  memoir  its  inveterate  passion.  These 
poems,  orations,  and  memoirs  were,  for  the  most  part,  recited,  deliv- 
ered or  read  in  private.  Since  the  newspapers  have  taken  to  mourning, 
however,  there  is  no  escape.  For  as  long  as  a fortnight  Woodrow 
Wilson’s  decease  jammed  front  pages.  The  spectacle  repeats  itself 
in  more  or  less  the  same  manner,  on  every  occasion  imaginable.  To 
name  the  Hardings,  young  Coolidge,  Barbara  La  Marr,  or  Valentino 
is  but  to  recall  recent  instances  where  newspapers  have  exploited 
American  sentimentality  at  the  expense  of  dignity.  It  has  thus  come 
about  that  what  was  but  once  a private  weakness  has  become  a public 
display. 

Such  a lapse  into  the  traditional  ways  of  our  forebears,  disheart- 
ening as  it  is  to  our  intellegentsia,  is  not  in  itself  an  evil.  Romance, 
religion.  Heaven,  and  even  Hell  have  lost  their  piquant  flavor. 
Emotional  release  we  must  secure,  secure  if  necessary  by  hook  or  by 
crook.  Through  the  gift  of  God  we  are  still  able  to  weep,  and,  despite 
all  assumptions  to  the  contrary,  we  are  still  possessed  of  an  inordinate 
desire  to  know  the  last  sad  details  of  a fatal  illness ; man  as  they  say 
of  hounds  on  a fox  hunt  “is  in  at  the  death.” 
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Chair  of  Philosophy 

By  August  Weimar 

Yes,  I think  the  world  should  know  my  thoughts  on  an  occasion 
such  as  this,”  said  the  plainly  dressed  little  man  in  the  very 
small  compartment.  “It  is  given  to  but  few  to  attain  my 
unique  distinction,  and  perhaps  my  meditations  should  be  expressed. 
I fully  realize  the  importance  of  the  coming  event  in  which  I am  to  be 
the  central  figure;  and  I confess  my  impatience.” 

“I  have  long  been  a philosopher,  and  feel  that  this  is  to  prove  the 
crowning  mental  achievement  of  a lifetime  of  thought.  It  will  be 
given  to  me  to  know  what  all  men  in  perhaps  a slighter  way  must 
know.  I shall  come  to  that  knowledge  differently — vividly!” 

After  a pause  he  continued. 

“The  thrill  of  that  approaching  moment  overwhelms  me.  It  will 
mark  the  reward  for  a very  remarkable  career.  It  is  magnificent  that 
everything  in  my  life  has  developed  as  I have  so  carefully  planned. 
No  detail  has  gone  wrong.  The  chair  seems  to  stretch  its  arms  forward 
to  greet  me.  It  is  an  emblem  of  victory  over  ignorance  and  fear.  I 
expect  to  learn  much  as  its  occupant,  to  divine  truth  as  no  man  before 
has  been  given  full  opportunity.  I shall  know  the  one  thing  for  which 
life  was  made : I shall  know  the  secret  of  the  ages.  In  no  other  age 
than  this,  and  by  no  surer  circumstance  could  one  be  better  presented 
to  an  enlarged  conception  of  things.  It  is  glorious  I” 

A quiet  attendant  informed  the  listener  of  the  end  of  the  time- 
limit for  the  interview,  and  escorted  him  away  from  the  dreamy-eyed 
little  man  whose  body  was  to  feel  the  full  course  of  an  outraged  com- 
monwealth’s electricity. 
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Poets,  Propaganda  and  Politics 

By  W.  F,  Craven,  Jr. 

Although  Gladstone’s  and  Salisbury’s  part  in  England’s  politi- 
cal life  is  fully  recognized,  that  of  men  like  Tennyson  and 
Kipling  is  not  generally  appreciated.  Far  too  many  gain  the 
impression  that  the  poet’s  task  lies  in  singing  only  of  the  birds,  the 
flowers,  the  beautiful  spring,  and  such  kindred  subjects  that  express 
the  emotions  and  reactions  of  the  individual  to  the  world  in  which  he 
lives.  But  just  as  the  poet  gives  expression  to  the  romantic  love  of 
the  youth  for  the  maid,  he  also  puts  in  verse  the  loves  and  emotions 
of  millions,  the  results  of  that  indescribable  process  by  which  national 
wills  and  desires  are  reached. 

The  poet  aids  in  popular  movements  by  putting  in  song  the  preva- 
lent feeling.  These  works  are  often  shrewd  instruments  of  propa- 
ganda, Thus  it  was  that  Tennyson  in  1882  revised  an  old  poem, 
“Hands  All  Round”,  written  in  1852,  to  fit  in  with  the  revived  move- 
ment of  imperialism  which  swept  all  England  during  the  eighties  and 
nineties,  giving  expression  to  the  growing  nationalism  of  that  “Great- 
er Britain”  of  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  had  written.  It  was  put  to 
music  by  his  wife,  and  sung  all  oA^er  the  Empire,  becoming  a most 
popular  number  on  the  programs  of  many  meetings  held  to  advance 
the  colonial  cause.  Englishmen,  Australians,  and  Canadians  sang: 

To  all  the  loyal  hearts  who  long 

To  keep  our  English  Empire  whole! 

To  all  our  noble  sons  the  strong 

New  England  of  the  Southern  Pole! 

To  England  under  Indian  skies, 

To  those  dark  millions  of  her  realm! 

To  Canada  whom  we  love  and  prize. 

Whatever  statesman  hold  the  helm. 

Hands  all  round! 

God  the  traitor’s  hope  confound ! 

To  this  great  name  of  England  drink,  my  friends. 

And  all  her  glorious  empire,  round  and  round. 
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On  the  shoulder  of  the  poet  falls  the  task  on  great  state  occasions 
of  giving  expression  to  the  public  feeling  in  some  formal  way.  Thus 
in  1887  at  the  opening  of  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition  the 
Laureate,  at  the  request  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  greeted  the  exhibits: 

Welcome,  welcome  with  one  voice ! 

In  your  welfare  we  rejoice, 

Sons  and  brothers  that  have  sent. 

From  isle  and  cape  and  continent. 

Produce  of  your  field  and  flood. 

Mount  and  mine,  and  primal  wood; 

Works  of  subtle  brain  and  hand. 

And  splendours  of  the  morning  land. 

Gifts  from  every  British  zone; 

Britons,  hold  your  own ! 

Queen  Victoria’s  Golden  Jubilee  in  the  same  year  brought  forth 
many  verses  from  many  poets.  Lord  Tennyson  wrote : 

Fifty  times  the  rose  has  flowered  and  faded. 

Fifty  times  the  golden  harvest  fallen, 

Since  our  Queen  assumed  the  globe,  the  sceptre. 
****** 

Fifty  years  of  ever-broadening  Commerce! 

Fifty  years  of  ever-brightening  Science! 

Fifty  years  of  ever-widening  Empire! 

Many  poems  are  calls  to  the  people,  pleas  for  some  cause.  Such 
are  largely  propaganda.  Rudyard  Kipling  became  a strong  imperial- 
ist. One  plea  of  imperialism  was  that  British  control  in  backward 
areas  aided  and  improved  the  natives.  British  citizens  were  repeatedly 
reminded  of  their  duty  to  “advance  civilization  and  the  Kingdom 
of  God”;  it  was  the  white  man’s  burden.  Kipling  put  this  in  verse: 

Take  up  the  White  Man’s  burden — 

Ye  dare  not  stoop  to  less — 

Nor  call  too  loud  on  Freedom 
To  cloak  your  weariness; 

By  all  ye  cry  or  whisper. 

By  all  ye  leave  or  do. 

The  silent,  sullen  peoples 

Shall  weigh  your  Gods  and  you. 
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In  the  latter  days  of  Tennyson  the  great  national  rivalries  that 
led  up  to  the  world  war  were  being  felt  more  and  more.  England’s 
naval  supremacy,  on  which  it  was  felt  her  life  depended,  was  being 
threatened.  The  Laureate  wrote  under  the  title,  “The  Fleet”: 

You,  you,  if  you  shall  fail  to  understand 

What  England  is,  and  what  her  all-in-all. 

On  you  will  come  the  curse  of  all  the  land. 

Should  this  old  England  fall 

Which  Nelson  left  so  great. 

****** 

You,  you,  that  have  the  ordering  of  her  fleet, 

If  you  should  only  compass  her  disgrace. 

When  all  men  starve,  the  wild  mob’s  million  feet 
Will  kick  you  from  your  place. 

But  then  too  late,  too  late. 

The  poet  puts  to  meter  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  people  in 
words  that  catch  the  ear  and  are  easily  remembered.  INIoreover,  he  is 
better  able  to  express  this  common  feeling,  and  the  lajnnan  uses  the 
lines  of  verse  in  preference  to  his  own  feeble  attempts  or  in  support  of 
his  own  expressions.  In  this  way  the  force  and  effect  of  the  poet’s 
words  are  greatly  increased.  The  keynote  to  popular  opinion  on 
some  question,  the  best  key  to  the  actual  condition  or  situation  often 
lies  in  some  popularly  used  verse  from  a contemporary  poet.  Hence 
a historical  value  of  poetry  is  foimd.  Throughout  the  eighties  and 
nineties  a strong  movement  was  on  foot  to  unite  in  one  political, 
defensive,  and  economic  union  all  the  self-governing  colonies  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Mother  Country.  All  efforts  had  failed,  and  opinion 
turned  toward  a sympathetic  connection  only.  One  of  the  best  evi- 
dences of  this  is  to  be  found  in  Kipling’s  “Our  Lady  of  the  Snows”, 
written  in  1897  on  the  occasion  of  the  Canadian  preferential  tariff. 
Here  with  remarkable  clearness  and  correctness  is  presented  the 
actual  relationship  between  England  and  the  great  Colonies  such  as 
Canada. 
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A Nation  spoke  to  a Nation, 

A Queen  sent  word  to  a throne: 

“Daughter  am  I in  my  mother’s  house, 

But  mistress  in  my  own. 

The  gates  are  mine  to  open. 

As  the  gates  are  mine  to  close. 

And  I set  my  house  in  order,” 

Said  our  Lady  of  the  Snows. 

Tennyson’s  imperialistic  lines  became  especially  popular.  Many 
pleas  for  an  improved  and  more  sympathetic  colonial  policy  ended 
with  the  Lam’eate’s  ringing  words,  “Britons,  hold  your  ownl”  Many 
orators  and  editors  called  on  the  people  to 

Pray  God  our  greatness  may  not  fail 
Thro’  craven  fears  of  being  great. 

In  many  speeches  and  articles  of  those  decades  are  to  be  found 
these  lineg  of  Lord  Tennyson,  appealing  to  and  expressing  the 
emotional  bond  of  kinship  and  tradition  with  the  colonists : 

Sharers  of  our  glorious  past. 

Brothers,  must  we  part  at  last.^ 

Shall  we  not  thro’  good  and  ill 
Cleave  to  one  another  still? 

Britain’s  myriad  voices  call, 

‘Sons,  be  welded,  each  and  all. 

Into  one  imperial  whole. 

One  with  Britain,  heart  and  soul ! 

One  life,  one  flag,  one  fleet,  one  Throne ! 

Britons,  hold  your  own !’ 
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Rhythm 

By  L,  S.  Blades,  Jr. 

A DISTANT  clock  deliberately  struck  three  times,  and  after  the  last 
stroke  had  reverberated  through  the  small  town  I again  tried 
to  make  myself  heard.  My  voice  cracked  and  fell  into  a 
whisper  that  even  I could  hardly  recognize  as  an  attempt  at  a verbal 
expression.  The  hotel  clerk  had  evidently  put  me  in  a part  of  the 
house  where  no  one  else  slept.  I was  alone,  and  deathly  ill. 

Since  two  o’clock  I had  been  trying  to  get  in  touch  with  the  clerk 
or  any  one  who  could  call  a doctor  for  me.  What  liad  come  over  me 
I was  unable  to  determine.  There  was  no  pain  in  my  body,  but  yet 
I was  wet  from  cold  perspiration,  so  Aveak  that  I could  not  reach  the 
telephone,  and  trembled  as  if  I faced  eternity  itself. 

And  noAv,  it  Avas  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  the  fact  that  I 
Avas  absolutely  helpless  became  more  eAodent  as  I continued  to  lie 
there.  My  bed  greAv  intolerably  hot,  proving  that  a high  feAer  Avas 
also  with  me. 

Frightened  noAv,  I again  called.  But  aa'Iio  coidd  hear  a AAhisper 
that  Avould  not  even  stop  a mouse  in  its  SAvift  rush  across  the  floor? 

I must  haA^e  swooned.  The  toAvai  clock  Avas  noAv  striking  out  the 
hour  of  four.  I Avas  perceiA^ably  Avorse.  'Why  is  it  that  hotels  have 
so  many  noises  that  one  can  not  recognize?  Or  Avas  I only  imagining 
that  every  door  and  board  creaked  and  made  a noise  that  aatts  abso- 
lutely uncanny  at  that  hour  of  the  night?  I began  to  AA'onder  if 
furniture  positiA^ely  did  dance  and  rock  every  morning  at  four  o’clock. 
Surely  my  bed  was  not  still;  I felt  it  moAung  up  and  doAATi  and  from 
side  to  :^ide.  Very  gently,  it  is  true,  but  it  moA^ed,  I Avas  sure.  The 
light  cast  on  the  Avails  and  ceiling  from  the  street  lights  beloAv  began 
to  fascinate  me.  Light,  A\hat  could  it  he?  Is  it  really  as  we  see  it, 
or  is  it,  as  all  other  things,  only  an  illusion?  JMy  bed  AA'as  A^ery  hot. 
And,  to  me,  it  seemed  to  steam.  Othenvise,  Avhy  AA^ere  things  so  hazy 
and  why  did  they  seem  to  drift  in  and  out  of  my  vision?  This  Avas  a 
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world  with  which  I was  not  familiar.  Even  the  little  noises  came  and 
went  without  my  bidding.  I never  had  experienced  such  an  entranc- 
ing, irresponsible  feeling.  The  whole  world  seemed  to  be  in  this 
dingy  little  room  and  performing  wonderfully  for  me. 

Through  this  haziness  of  mind  came  to  my  senses  a rythmic  and 
musical  sound.  I listened.  Yes,  I had  not  turned  the  water  tap 
completely  off  when  I had  retired,  and  now  it  was  making  music  in 
the  half -filled  bowl.  The  sound  became  clearer,  and  the  rhythm 
effected  the  daneing  of  the  room  furnishings.  Each  drop  waited  for 
the  fraction  of  a minute  to  give  the  musie  from  the  preceding  one 
time  to  bounce  from  wall  to  wall  and  finally  drop  to  the  floor  and  end 
in  silence.  Each  drop  fastened  my  attention  all  the  more  closely  on 
the  next.  Comparisons  were  made.  Some  were  half  a note  higher  or 
lower  than  the  average  drop.  Some  were  more  musical  than  others. 
Some  were  flat. 

Soon  I wanted  to  stop  thinking  of  this  crazy  dripping.  But  just 
this  tiny  noise  had  changed  everything  to  such  a great  extent  that  it 
was  impossible.  Night  faded  in  drops.  Drop  by  drop  the  day  broke. 
Drop  by  drop  the  furniture  danced.  Drop  by  drop  my  watch  ticked. 
Drop  by  drop  I followed  the  crazy  designs  on  the  wall  paper  with 
my  feverish  eyes.  And  drop  by  drop  the  water  tapp  gave  forth  its 
liquid.  I was  surely  going  mad!  The  sun  was  now  peeping  over  the 
eastern  buildings  drop  by  drop.  No!  I would  not  listen  to  it.  I tried 
by  closing  my  ears,  but  my  heart  beat  in  drops. 

Rolling  and  pushing  myself  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  I was  determined 
to  get  up  and  tighten  the  faucet.  All  of  my  strength  and  will  was 
needed.  This  was  my  last  effort  to  prevent  myself  from  going  insane. 
I had  arisen  and  reached  for  the  bed  post  for  support — 

Why  are  doctors  so  obstinate  in  telling  one  what  it  is  that  troubles 
them?  I have  never  learned  what  kind  of  an  attack  had  possessed  me 
that  night,  but  I am  thankful  that  the  maid  found  me  early  that 
morning  and  called  immediate  medical  aid. 
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OCTOBER — The  srcallows  have  not  left  us  yet,  praise  God! 

And  bees  still  hum,  and  gardens  hold  the  musk 
Of  rchite  rose  and  of  red.  . . . 

— LIZETTE  WOODWORTH  REESE. 


Iris 

What  has  a young  iris  to  do 
With  the  old  trunk  of  a pine-tree, 

And  where  is  its  kinship  with  a bough 
Holding  high  in  the  air  no  needles? 

This  is  what  I always  wonder, 

When  I feel  you  hold  your  lips 
And  the  purple  flush  of  your  cheek 
Against  my  teinple  and  my  thinning  hair. 

Witter  Bynner 


Song'  F^or  A Slight  Voice 

You  are  the  wind  unbroken, 

I am  the  wavering  air; 

You  have  tlie  brave  word  spoken. 
I over  silence  despair. 

You  are  the  sea  unending, . 

I ephemeric  wave; 

You  are  deep  music  ascending  , 

I to  one  note  am  slave. 
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You  this  death  shall  not  sever, 

I to  fear  shall  be  wed; 

You  shall  count  stars  forever — 

Dust  shall  pillow  my  head ! 

Challiss  Silvay 

The  Return  Of  The  Paralus 

[Note:  The  ship  Paralus  brought 
to  Piraeus  the  news  of  the  capture 
of  the  Athenian  fleet  by  Lysander, 
at  Aegospotami,  in  405  B.  C.] 

Apollo’s  chariot  steeds  were  wrapt  in  sleep. 

While  Saturn  gleamed,  a sentinel  in  the  sky. 

The  full  moon  slowly  rose  to  beautify 

The  silences.  But  hark!  across  the  deep 

There  came  the  rhythmic  swish  of  well-plied  oars: 

A stately  ship  loomed  through  the  lurid  night. 
Hastening  swiftly  toward  a patch  of  light 
That  marked  Piaraeus  on  the  Grecian  shores. 

The  galley  reached  the  harbor,  and  a cry 
Came  from  the  streaming  oarsmen  of  the  ship: 
“Lysander  holds  the  fleet!”  From  lip  to  lip 
The  dread  words  flew,  and  echoed  far  and  high. 
Then  by  the  Long  Walls,  like  a tidal  swell. 
Sounded  a wild,  despairing,  hopeless  wail, 

That  rose  again,  as  wind  before  a gale. 

Bringing  the  news  to  Athens’  citadel. 

And  each  Athenian  knew,  throughout  the  land: 
Athens  was  lost!  And  all  her  glorious  art. 

Poetry  and  sculpturing  were  but  a part 
Of  conquered  playthings,  in  the  victor’s  hand. 

Catherine  Pannenter 
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Candle-Light 

Oh,  I am  very  strong  when  daylight  garhs  the  world. 

I laugh  at  those  who  love,  and  dream,  and  weep ; 

And  the  bright  glare  of  many  lights  at  night 
Strengthens  my  high  resolves. 

Why  must  the  ghastly  glow  of  candles,  then. 
Threaten  my  guarded  soul? 

Why  do  pale  memories  clamor  in  my  heart 
When  I see  candle-light  flicking  a silver  urn? 

Rebecca  Kirkpatrick 
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J.  T.  Fannin,  in  note  found  after 
his  suicide'.  “I  will  die  before  I leb 
any  woman  run  over  me.” 

Mildred  Hogan,  21,  held  in  Chi- 
cago as  an  accomplice  of  gang  of  rob- 
bers: “Men  are  easy.  Show  ’em  a 

little  knee  and  smile  at  ’em,  and 
they’re  yours.” 

Dr.  W.  F.  Tillett,  in  sermon  at 
Mount  Vernon  Place  Methodist 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C.:  “It  is  bet- 
ter to  be  a big  man  in  a little  place 
than  to  be  a little  man  in  a big  place ; 
but  it  is  far  grander  when  in  the  divine 
providence  a great  man  is  called  to  a 
great  place.” 

Huxley  once  said  of  Gladstone: 
“Put  him  in  the  middle  of  a ploughed 
field  with  nothing  but  his  shirt  to  cover 
him,  and  no  power  on  earth  could 
prevent  that  man  from  becoming  Prime 
Minister.” 

Miss  Elisabeth  Kelly,  of  State 
Department  of  Education  in  North 
Carolina:  “Political  bosses  in  North 

Carolina  schools  have  reached  the 
point  where  the  school  superintendent 
has  perforce  to  make  up  his  mind  to  do 
the  job  wholly  and  risk  losing  it  or  to 
do  his  job  partly  and  try  to  save  it.” 

William  J.  New-lin,  professor  of 
philosophy  in  Amherst  College:  “Col- 
leges have  taken  on  all  the  appurte- 
nances of  country  clubs  in  full  blast. 


where  students  may  expect  to  find  so- 
cial recognition  and  build  future  for- 
tunes.” 

Bill  Jenkins,  Pullman  porter  for  50 
years:  “Woman  is  the  same  the  world 

over.  Let  her  have  her  way  and  you 
can  get  along  with  her,  no  matter  what 
kind  of  a disposition  she  has.” 

Herbert  C.  Howe,  professor  in  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon:  “Every  coach  that 

ever  was  hates  to  have  ‘stars’  on  his 
team.  The  game  of  football  is  no 
place  for  leading  ladies.” 

Fred  Handschey,  editor  of  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  “Circle" : “It’s  all 

right  for  co-eds  to  smoke,  but  they 
ought  to  furnish  their  own  supplies.” 

Raymond  Miley,  associate  professor 
of  Government,  Bernard  College:  “We 
cannot  make  leadership  out  of  the  ma- 
terial with  which  many  of  our  colleges 
are  filling  their  minds — a.  badly  di- 
gested diet  of  French  literature,  evolu- 
tion, Victorian  novels,  H.  L.  Mencken, 
Karl  Marx,  psycho-analysis,  William 
James,  Eugene  O’Neill,  Edmund 
Burke,  international  law,  Sherwood 
Anderson,  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  mixed 
with  an  occasional  course  in  govern- 
ment.” 

Lillian  Herstein,  instructor  in  City 
College  of  Chicago:  “If  you  take  10,- 

000  working  girls,  picked  at  random, 
and  10,000  girls  from  the  college  cam- 
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puses,  you  will  find  the  alert  minds 
and  brave  hearts  in  the  factory  girls.” 

Pola  Negri,  actress,  before  death  of 
Valentino:  “I  say  he  is  the  supreme 

man.  Believe  me,  I have  had  experi- 
ence enough  with  men.  I am  really  a 
connoisseur.  But  this  is  my  great  love 
affair.  I am  so  eager  to  test  it  by  sepa- 
ration— the  supreme  test.” 

W . G.  Bramham,  president  of  South 
Atlantic,  Piedmont,  and  Virginia  base- 
ball leagues:  “People  play  golf  on 

Sunday  and  nobody  kicks ; they  go 
swimming  in  pools  that  charge  admis- 
sion and  they  frequent  all  sorts  of 
amusements  at  the  seashore.  Why, 
then,  should  we  not  play  baseball?” 

W.  E.  Mimms,  Raleigh  jailor,  on 
recent  ruling  of  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Health  that  all  inmates  of 
county  jails  must  wear  night  shirts: 
“I  am  going  to  get  the  prisoners  the 
night  shirts,  but  I positively  refuse  to 
stay  up  all  night  to  see  that  they  wear 
them.  I have  hard  enough  time  get- 
ting them  to  take  off  their  shoes.” 

Alfred  Praga,  Loudon  artist: 
“Girls  of  today  are  in  fact  developing 
the  motoring  face,  the  dancing  face, 
and  the  sports  face.  The  effect  of  this 
over-indulgence  in  sports  creates  a bold 
type  of  countenance  that  no  amount  of 
lipstick  and  other  aids  to  the  complex- 
ion can  overcome.” 

Hugh  Fullerton,  sports  writer: 
“More  games  are  won  by  trickery  in 
modern  sport  than  by  any  other  means. 


The  idea  that  the  game  is  the  thing, 
that  it  is  better  to  lose  with  honor 
than  win  by  trickery,  is  commencing 
to  be  old-fashioned  in  American  life.” 

Mrs.  Ruth  J.  Manser,  operator  of 
beauty  parlors:  “Statistics  show  that 

more  than  500,000  men  use  cosmetics.” 

“The  Spectator” , London  weekly, 
on  destiny  of  man:  “That  destiny 

throughout  all  history  has  been  to  work 
all  day,  every  day,  in  order  to  keep 
alive,  with  capital  punishment  at  the 
end  of  life’s  toils.” 

Mrs.  Elmira  Goodhue,  mother-in- 
law  of  the  President : “I  never  liked 

that  man  from  the  day  Grace  married 
him,  and  the  fact  he’s  become  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  makes  no  dif- 
ference.” 

In  the  will  of  William  Rabbit,  of 
Bedford,  Eng.,  for  nearly  three  score 
years  a gardener : “Don’t  put  any  flow- 
ers on  my  grave,  I’ve  seen  enough  of 
them.” 

James  W.  Gerrard,  former  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  Germany:  “The 

only  way  the  United  States  of  America 
can  defeat  the  hatred  of  European  na- 
tions toward  us  is  to  maintain  the 
strongest  fleet,  army  and  air  force  in 
the  world.” 

Olga  Samaroff,  American  pianist, 
on  return  from  Europe:  “America  is 

the  seat  of  highest  actual  achiev'ement 
in  musical  performance.  Our  orches- 
tras are  the  finest  in  the  world;  our 
operatic  performances  unequalled.” 
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Two  Pant  Suits 

==at== 

$35.00 

Fabrics  from  the  finest  looms  of  America 
and  England,  tailored  into  styles  that  are 
authentic,  new  and  smart. 

ALL  AT  A VALUEFUL  PRICE 


Showing  dates  at  DOPE  SHOP 
September  29-30,  October  7-8,  October  28-29 

Markham-Rogers  Co. 


Furniture,  Rugs,  Complete  Home  Furnishers 

Whittall  Anglo-Persian  and  Bigelow- Hartford  Domestic 
and  Servian  Oriental  Rugs 

Give  us  a call,  we  are  pleased  to  serve  you 

ROYALL  & BORDEN,  Durham,  North  Carolina 


You  are  always  welcome  at  “BREWER‘S  DRUG  STORE” 

West  Durham,  N.  C.  "'The  Rexall  Store"  Phone  F-5801 

A complete  line  of  L.  E.  Waterman’s  & Parker  Fountain  Pens, 
Old  English  Crushed  Bond  Stationery  (Duke  Monogram),  Whitman’s 
and  Hollingsworth  Candies,  and  everything  else  found  in  a First-Class 
Drug  Store. 


“Perhaps  the  hest  cure  for  the  fear  of  death  is  to  reflect  that  life  has  a begin- 
ning as  well  as  an  end.  There  was  a time  when  we  were  not:  this  gives  no  con- 
cern ; why,  then,  should  it  trouble  us  that  a time  will  come  when  we  shall  cease  to 
be.'*  I have  no  wish  to  have  been  alive  a hundred  years  ago,  or  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne;  why  should  I regret  and  lay  it  so  much  to  heart  that  I shall  not  be 

alive  a hundred  years  hence,  in  the  reign  of  I cannot  tell  whom? 

“A  life  of  action  and  danger  moderates  the  dread  of  death.  It  not  only  gives 
us  fortitude  to  bear  pain,  but  teaches  us  at  every  step  the  precarious  tenure  on 
which  we  hold  our  present  being.  Sedentary  and  studious  men  are  the  most  ap- 
prehensive on  this  score The  most  rational  cure,  after  all,  for  the  inordi- 

nate for  of  death  is  to  set  a just  value  on  life.  If  we  merely  wish  to  continue  on 
the  scene  to  indulge  our  headstrong  humours  and  tormenting  passions,  we  had  bet- 
ter be  gone  at  once ; and  if  we  only  cherish  a fondness  for  existence  according  to 
the  good  we  derive  from  it,  the  pang  at  parting  with  it  will  not  be  very  severe!” 

WILLIAM  HAZLITT. 


“The  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  of  youth  are  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  when  we 
are  ascending  the  hill  of  life,  death  is  not  visible ; it  lies  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 

other  side Towards  the  close  of  life,  every  day  we  live  gives  us  the  same 

kind  of  sensation  as  the  criminal  experiences  at  every  step  on  his  way  to  the  gal- 
lows   To  see  how  short  life  is,  one  must  have  lived  long Up  to 

our  thirty-sixth  year  we  may  be  compared,  in  respect  to  the  way  in  which  we  use 
our  vital  energy,  to  people  who  live  on  the  interest  of  their  money ; what  they  spend 
today  they  have  again  tomorrow.  But  from  the  age  of  thirty-six  onward,  our  posi- 
tion is  like  that  of  the  investor  who  begins  to  entrench  on  his  capital It  is 

the  dread  of  this  calamity  that  makes  love  of  possession  increase  with  age. 

So  far  from  youth  being  the  happiest  period  of  life,  there  is  much  more 

truth  in  the  remark  made  by  Plato,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Republic,  that  the  prize 
should  rather  be  given  to  old  age,  because  then  at  last  man  is  freed  from  the  animal 

passion  which  has  hitherto  never  ceased  to  disquiet  him Yet  it  should 

not  be  forgotten  that,  when  this  passion  is  extinguished,  the  true  kernel  of  life  is 
gone,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  hollow  shell;  or,  from  another  point  of  view,  life 
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You’ll  like 
the  popular 
Hanes 
college 
combination 

College  men  are  rap- 
idly adopting  this  new 
Hanes  combination — 
they  like  its  comfort. 
They  like  the  way  it 
fits,  they  like  its  ease 
and  freedom  of  move- 
ment and  its  conve- 
nience. 

A soft,  knitted  pull- 
over shirt  and  knee- 
length  drawers,  made 
in  fine  checks  and  fancy 
patterns.  Cut  full,  no 
skimping  anywhere. 

Best  of  all,  college 
men  like  the  unequalled 
value  for  their  money 
that’s  packed  with 
Hanes  Underwear. 
There’s  more  wear  in 
it,  more  trips  to  the 
laundry  and  there’s  a 
guarantee  that  goes 
with  it  that  covers 


everything  — every 
thread,  stitch  and  but- 
ton must  make  good. 

Ask  your  regular 
dealer  for  HANES. 
You  can  get  HANES  in 
regular  union  suit  styles 
too,  if  you  prefer,  and 
you’ll  know  HANES  in- 
stantly by  its  famous 
red  label.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  have 
Hanes,  it  will  pay  you 
to  write  us.  We’ll  see 
you  are  supplied.  It’s 
the  biggest  underwear 
value  you  ever  saw. 

P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

New  York  Office 

93  Worth  Street 

Read  this  Hanes  Guarantee: 
We  guarantee  Hanes  Under- 
wear  absolutely  — every 
thread,  stitch  and  button.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your 
money  or  give  you  a new 
garment  if  any  seam  breaks. 
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then  becomes  like  a comedy  which,  begun  by  real  actors,  is  continued  and  brought 
to  an  end  by  automata  dressed  in  their  clothes.” 

ARTHUR  SCHOPENHAUER  in  “The  World  as  Will  and  Idea" 

“Nobody  thinks  of  giving  an  immortal  soul  to  the  flea;  why  then  to  an  elephant, 

or  a monkey,  or  my  valet? A child  dies  in  its  mother’s  womb,  just  at  the 

moment  when  it  has  received  a soul.  Will  it  rise  again  foetus,  or  boy,  or  man?  To 
rise  again — to  be  the  same  person  that  you  were — you  must  have  your  memory  per- 
fectly fresh  and  present;  for  it  is  memory  that  makes  your  identity.  If  your  mem- 
ory be;  lost,  how  will  you  be  the  same  man?  ....  Why  do  mankind  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  alone  are  gifted  with  a spiritual  and  immortal  principle? 

Perhaps  from  their  inordinate  vanity.  I am  persuaded  that  if  a peacock  could 
speak  he  would  boast  of  his  soul,  and  would  affirm  that  it  inhabited  his  magnificent 
tail.”  VOLTAIRE  in  his  “Dictionary 

"To  church  in  the  morning,  and  there  saw  a wedding  in  the  church,  which  I 
haven’t  seen  many  a day ; and  the  young  people  so  merry  one  with  another ! and 
strange  to  see  what  delight  we  married  people  have  to  see  these  poor  fools  decoyed 
into  our  condition,  every  man  and  woman  gazing  and  smiling  at  them.” 

SAMUEL  PEPYS. 

“.  . . . And  for  the  vanities  committed  in  this  filthie  custome,  it  is  not  both 
great  vanitie  and  uncleanenesse,  that  at  the  table,  a place  of  respect,  of  cleanliness, 
of  modestie,  men  should  not  be  ashamed,  to  sit  tossing  of  Tobacco  pipes,  and  puflBng 
of  the  smoke  of  Tobacco  one  to  another,  making  the  filthie  smoke  and  stinke  thereof, 
to  exhale  athwart  the  dishes,  and  infect  the  aire,  when  every  often,  men  that  ab- 
horre  it  are  at  their  repast?  ....  But  herein  is  not  onely  a great  vanitie, 
but  a great  contempt  of  Gods  good  giftes,  that  the  sweetnesse  of  mans  breath,  be- 
ing a good  gift  of  God,  should  be  wilfully  corrupted  by  this  stinking  smoke.  . . 

“Moreover,  which  is  a great  iniquitie,  and  against  all  humanitie,  the  husband 
shall  not  bee  ashamed,  to  reduce  thereby  his  delicate,  wholesome,  and  cleane  com- 
plexioned  wife,  to  that  extremitie,  that  either  shee  must  also  corrupt  her  sweet 
breath  therewith,  or  else  resolve  to  live  in  a perptual  stinking  torment.” 

JAMES  I,  in  A Counterblast  to  Tobacco. 

“Romance  gives  fnll-length  portraits  of  wooings,  but  only  statue-busts  of 
marriage. 

“For  in  the  life  of  every  man,  whether  he  will  own  it  or  not,  there  is  at  least  one 
unmentioned  woman  whom  he  never  forgets  while  he  keeps  his  faculties.  She  may 
not  be  the  best,  or  the  prettiest,  or  even  the  nicest  woman  he  has  loved.  No,  her 
qualities  have  as  Rttle  to  do  with  the  matter  as  her  birth  certificate.  A woman 
isn’t  her  age,  or  herself ; she  is  what  she  makes  us  feel — like  art  and  nature,  like 
a musical  phrase,  or  a line  of  words.”  LEONARD  MERRICK. 
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“IVe  sihall  leave  the  world  as  foolish  and  wicked  as  we  found  it.” — Voltaire. 


Anger 

'^Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  anger''  is  an  oracle  more  often 
quoted  than  practiced.  Nothing  is  more  ruinous  to  one’s  tranquility 
of  mind  than  the  encouragement  of  anger:  it  robs  him  of  his  happiness 
and  increases  a weakness  which  dulls  his  every  capability.  No  mind 
which  meditates  upon  a real  or  imagined  injury  can  be  robust  and 
refreshed.  To  kindle  anger  is  to  uselessly  burn  out  a vitality  that 
leaves  the  individual  susceptible  to  the  inroads  of  other  damning 
passions. 

Anger  arises  more  quickly  in  persons  whose  tender  feelings  render 
them  susceptible  to  insinuations,  slights,  hurts,  contempts,  and  ridi- 
cule. Unable  to  repulse  these,  they  confess  a weakness  of  charactei 
by  permitting  their  wrath  to  grow  and  ultimately  seize  them. 

Strong  characters,  tolerant  minds,  and  forgiving  and  understand- 
ing spirits  cannot  be  stirred  to  lasting  anger.  The  superior  individual 
can  ignore  the  insignificant  jabs  of  a puny  constituted  contemporary. 
He  rises  higher  by  the  control  of  the  impulse  to  anger,  and  reveals  a 
stalwart  make-up  which  proves  him  to  be  of  finer  grain. 

Everyone  may  have  the  impulse  to  anger;  but  it  is  the  extra- 
ordinary, the  rare  soul  who  at  twilight  finds  no  rancor  or  bitterness 
in  his  heart. 

Slander! 

Belittling  the  mental  and  literary  capabilities  of  Southern  college 
and  university  students,  but  more  especially  reflecting  upon  under- 
graduates of  “Methodism’s  wealthiest  miiversity”,  a certain  gentle- 
man of  reputed  love  for  literature  told  the  Archivist,  several  months 
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ago,  that  if  the  pages  of  this  journal  were  turned  over  to  the  liberal 
use  of  undergraduates  “nothing  but  nonsense”  would  be  forthcoming. 

Just  what  constitutes  “nonsense”  the  Archivist  is  not  prepared  to 
say.  Certainly  not  a great  deal  of  drivel  will  be  published  in  this 
magazine,  and  if  some  does  appear  it  will  be  no  innovation.  Possibly 
anything  less  than  a Ph.  D.  thesis  on  versification  would  appear  non- 
sensical to  the  literary-pedantic-prophet.  Therefore,  it  may  be 
assured  that  little  of  his  advice  will  be  solicited. 

The  Archivist,  while  not  unduly  optimistic,  feels  that  there  is  a 
decided  upward  literary  trend  manifest  among  undergraduates  in 
the  South,  and  that  encouragement  should  bring  forth  much  creditable 
work  from  the  younger  generation.  Proteges  of  the  Archivist  may 
never  receive  overtures  from  Boni  & Liveright,  but  nevertheless  con- 
tributors to  this  magazine,  undergraduates,  graduates,  and  friends 
are  afforded  the  opportunity  to  see  their  own  work  published,  read 
what  others  write,  give  praise  where  praise  is  due,  smile  tolerantly  at 
errors,  and  all  the  while  grow,  improve,  and  learn. 

Concerning  Con  trihut ors 

F.  B.  TUTTLE  wrote  ^‘Sungold”  as  an  undergraduate  student  in  Duke  Uni- 
versity. He  is  also  former  University  of  Cincinnati  student.  * * * AUGUST 

WEIMAR  is  a North  Carolina  newspaper  correspondent.  * * * JAMES 

B.  SPENCER,  is  an  undergraduate  student  in  Duke  University.  * * * 

JANSOME  ORRAN  studied  at  the  University  of  California  before  coming  to 
Duke.  * * * W.  F.  CRAVEN,  JR.,  a graduate  student,  spent  the  past 

summer  in  research  work  in  the  Congressional  Library  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

* * * L.  S.  BLADES,  JR.,  who  writes  “Rhythm”,  bases  the  incident  on  fact. 

* * * EIKO  YONEMURA  is  a Japanese  girl  studying  in  America.  * * * 
The  reviewers  and  other  writers  are  regular  members  of  THE  ARCHIVE  staff. 

The  Poets 

WITTER  BYNNER,  the  well-known  poet,  sends  us  his  contribution  to  this 
issue  from  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  * * * CHALLISS  SILVAY  is  a Cali- 

fornia poet  who  has  published  verse  in  “Poetry : A Magazine  of  V erse”,  “The  Guar- 
dian”, “The  Buccaneer”,  the  “New  York  World”,  “The  Literary  Review  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post”,  and  a host  of  poetry  journals.  * * * REBECCA 

KIRKPATRICK  is  an  undergraduate  at  Duke  University.  * * * CATHE- 

RINE PARMENTER  is  a resident  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 
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Edgeworth— 

means  everything  to  the  man  who 
takes  his  pipe  seriously.  It  enjoys 
the  reputation  as  the  finest  of  smok- 
ing tobaeeos,  and  the  verdiet  is 
rendered  by  smokers  the  world  over 
who  have  paid  fancy  prices  for 
smoking  tobacco.  There  is  no  magic 
in  the  manufacture  of  Edgeworth. 
We  are  just  making  it  exactly  the 
same  in  every  respect  as  we  have 
from  the  start.  Smokers  liked  it 
and  it  has  been  gaining  friends 
steadily  for  nearly  25  years.  May 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  convert 
you? 


LARUS&BRO.  CO.,  Inc. 


« *1 

The 

ORPHEUM 

Musical  Comedy 
and 

Vaudeville 

Always  a good  show.  Nice 
Jazz  Orchestra 


3 Shows  Daily.  5 Shows 
Saturdays  and  Holidays 

* 

^ * 

"Brunswick 

RECORDS 

PHONOGRAPHS 

and 

RADIOLAS 

Hear  the  Brunswick  Panatrope,  the 
greatest  musical  achievement  of  the 
time. 

Christian&Harward 

106  West  Main  St.  Phone  J-1961 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 
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ead  and  Reviewed 


Cabell,  and  Lewis,  and  Dreiser 

The  Silver  Stallion,  by  James  Branch  Cabell.  New  York:  Robert  M.  McBride 
& Co. 

Mantrap,  by  Sinclair  Lewis.  New  York;  Harcourt,  Brace,  & Co. 

An  American  Tragedy,  by  Theodore  Dreiser.  Two  volumes.  New  York:  Boni  & 
Liveright. 

Each  of  the  three  men  named  above,  Cabell,  Lewis,  and  Dreiser, 
have  more  or  less  serious  pretensions  to  the  somewhat  worthless  title 
of  “The  Greatest  American  Novelist.”  This  reviewer  has  always  pre- 
ferred Dreiser,  and  the  latest  efforts  of  his  chief  rivals  have  not  shaken 
that  preference. 

Mr.  Cabell,  in  the  Silver  Stallion,  has  economieally  gathered  to- 
gether various  short  stories  from  the  Red  Book,  The  Mercury, 
Century,  and  similar  sources,  and  produced  a book  with  all  the  usual 
Cabellian  virtues.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  Cabellian  virtues,  even 
when  possessed  to  a superlative  degree,  are  insuffieient  to  make  a book 
of  supreme  value  and  importance.  Mr.  Cabell’s  somewhat  obscure 
allegories,  while  at  times  amusing  to  decipher,  or  to  admire  uncom- 
prehendingly,  pale  into  insignificance  beside  the  work  of  men  like 
Dreiser  and  Lewis  who  deal  with  matters  of  reality  and  importance. 
In  short,  Ameriea  as  described  by  Dreiser  is  preferable  to  Poictesme 
as  described  by  Cabell;  as  is  Dreiser’s  attitude  of  thoughtful  inquiry 
to  Cabell’s  philosophy  that  everything  is  going  wrong  in  this  worst  of 
all  possible  worlds,  but  there  is  no  use  in  getting  excited  about  it. 

One  is  aware,  however,  that,  Mr.  Cabell  is  certain  to  become  a 
classic.  He  has  two  appeals  that  no  professorially  minded  person 
could  resist:  gobs  of  style  and  a crying  need  for  annotation. 

The  question  with  regard  to  Mantrap  is  whether  one  brilliantly 
conceived  character  can  make  a great  book.  The  story  is  of  Alverna, 
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how  she  began  life  in  a tenement  in  Minneapolis,  how  she  grew  up, 
and  got  a job  as  a manicurist  in  the  “swellest  barber  shop  in  Minne- 
apolis”, how  she  met  Joe  Easter,  the  trader  from  the  great  North 
Woods,  married  him,  and  went  North  to  live  with  him.  And  then, 
how  she  drank  and  flirted,  or  worse,  scandalizing  the  factor’s  wife, 
and  worrying  her  husband,  not  knowing  what  she  wanted  herself,  and 
ran  away  with  Ralph  Prescott,  the  lawyer  from  New  York,  despite 
his  conscientious  objections  to  stealing  his  friend’s  wife,  and  Anally 
leaves  them  both,  realizing  her  inadequacy  to  make  either  of  them 
happy,  or  to  be  happy  with  either  of  them.  It  appears  that  this 
problem  of  Alverna’s,  the  inadequacy,  coupled  with  flashes  of  flne- 
ness,  contains  the  material  for  the  really  great  novel.  But  her  story 
is  not  the  main  plot  of  Mantrap — that  concerns  the  adventures  of 
Ralph  Prescott,  a gentleman  and  a lawyer,  on  a hunting  trip  in  the 
“Great  North  Woods”  with  E.  Wesson  Woodbmy,  a burlesque 
Babbitt  and  a hose  salesman.  Alverna  is  there,  and  she  is  superbly 
drawn,  but  the  rest  of  the  book  is  very  shoddy  stuff. 

One  cannot  but  be  enthusiastic  about  Dreiser,  and  the  American 
Tragedy  in  particular.  Dreiser  has  that  indefinable  something  that 
the  other  American  realists  lack  to  a greater  or  less  degree.  His 
words  do  not  appeal  to  that  desire  of  one  yokel  to  laugh  at  another 
yokel  more  unfortunately  or  merely  differently  situated.  Clyde 
Griffith,  the  hero  of  the  American  Tragedy,  is  not  sentimentalized,  nor 
IS  He  by  any  means  idealized,  but  he  is  so  explained  that  he  retains  the 
readers’  sympathy  even  in  his  weakest  moments.  His  parents,  the 
street  evangelists,  are  at  first  amusing,  but  the  reader  shortly  must 
lose  this  feeling  of  amusement  in  contemplating  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  which  they  are  producing  in  their  misguided  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  world.  The  story  is  not  free  from  despicable  characters — 
no  realistic  work  could  be — but  even  the  assistant  to  the  district  attor- 
ney who  frames  up  evidence  against  Clyde,  or  Clyde’s  cousin,  the 
manager  of  the  factory,  who  works  for  Clyde’s  social  isolation,  and 
thus  indirectly  helps  on  the  tragedy,  are  not  painted  merely  as  objects 
to  attract  the  reader’s  rage,  or  are  they  to  be  blamed  for  what  they  do. 
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But  there  is  little  that  can  be  said  in  support  of  the  contention  that 
Dreiser  is  the  greatest  of  the  American  writers.  He  is  complete  in 
himself,  he  needs  no  interpretative  criticism  or  annotation.  There  are 
two  charges  against  him,  however,  that  can  be  answered.  First,  the 
novel  is  far  from  being  too  long.  On  the  contrary  it  is  perfectly  con- 
structed, and  when  one  considers  that  Clyde  Griffith  is  a somewhat 
complex  character,  and  that  he  was  produced  by  somewhat  complex 
conditions,  it  seems  that  it  is  a triumph  of  condensation  to  explain  him 
and  his  acts  in  only  eight  hundred  pages.  Second,  Dreiser’s  much- 
abused  style  is  perfectly  suited  to  his  purpose.  He  does  not  aim  to 
dazzle  the  reader  with  its  brilliance ; on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  take 
pains  not  to  distract  the  attention  of  his  readers  from  what  he  is 
reporting  to  the  way  in  which  he  is  reporting  it.  Dreiser  is  not  writing 
for  those  who  are  primarily  interested  in  word  sounds  and  light 
intellectual  diversion.  Cabell  is.  That  is  the  primary  difference  be- 
tween the  two  men. 

Albert  Cotton 


Briefer  Mention 

Leif  the  I/uoky,  by  Clara  Sharpe  Hough.  The  Century  Company,  New  York.  31-6  pp.  $2.00. 

Leif  the  Lucky,  son  of  the  mighty  Red  Eric  rides  through  the  story  like  a 
carved  figurehead  to  his  Viking  ship  of  state.  Though  he  is  destined  to  carry  on 
his  father’s  life  and  discover  the  Western  Land  in  the  year  one  thousand,  Leif  is 
not  an  unmixed  hero.  His  own  jealousy  of  his  brother,  Thorwald,  and  his  passion- 
ate love  for  the  blonde  Gudrid,  serve  to  make  the  perfect  Norse  hero  a human,  sub- 
ject for  pity.  He  almost  succeeds  in  completely  thwarting  his  luck  before  he  gains 
his  most  important  victory — the  first  one  over  himself. 

Mrs.  Hough  brings  to  life  the  legendary  Viking  hero.  In  all  his  tremendous 
power  and  beauty  she  makes  us  feel  sorry  for  some  indefinable  weakness.  The  tra- 
ditions of  the  people,  their  child-like  acceptance  of  the  new  Christian  religion  are 
well  portrayed.  The  author  shows  her  artistic  sense  in  always  having  the  beau- 
tiful and  unattainable  Gudrid  appear  in  a gown  of  palest  blue.  Freydis,  Leif’s 
sister,  embodies  the  bold,  fearless  spirit  of  a true  Viking  queen.  To  complete  the 
cast  is  the  old  crone  who  weaves  spells  of  terror  into  the  bold  Norse  hearts. 

Mary  E.  Glasson. 
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Mary  Christmas,  by  Mary  Ellen  Chase.  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston.  14-2  pp. 

Mary  Christmas  was  an  Armenian  woman  driven  from  lier  home  by  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  Turks.  For  the  sake  of  her  two  children  she  came  to  the  New  England 
coast  and  peddled  homely  necessities  as  well  as  fine  laces  to  the  isolated  farm  houses 
on  the  coast.  Unconsciously  she  brought  with  her  the  passion  and  vividness  of  her 
native  land. 

When  she  reached  her  new  home  Mary  Christmas  was  so  wonderful  that  Father 
Wescott  forgot  to  be  an  absent-minded  New  England  politician.  Now  that  she 
found  refuge  in  the  hearts  of  this  family,  Mary  Christmas,  the  Armenian  peddler 
woman,  became  a fairy  godmother  and  laid  aside  her  pack  long  enough  to  weave 
gleaming  legends  of  Etchmiaclzin  into  the  lives  of  Mary,  Cynthia,  Philip,  and  John 
Wescott.  Each  year  she  returned  to  add  something  from  her  vivid  personality  to 
the  hungry  hearts  of  the  children.  As  they  grew  to  fill  their  separate  places,  the 
Westcotts  were  different,  and  each  one  had  a place  in  his  heart  sacred  to  Mary 
Christmas. 

The  author  shows  peculiar  talent  in  bringing  the  exotic  stranger  to  the  quiet 
village  in  Maine.  The  characters  are  well  drawn  and  real  enough  to  live,  rather 
than  merely  act,  in  the  story.  There  is  a fascinating  simplicity  in  Mary  Chase’s 
blending  of  romance  with  reality.  She  can,  with  perfect  ease,  substitute  a chain 
of  garnet  beads  for  the  conventional  collar  and  tie ! 

M.  E.  G. 

Count  Bruga,  by  Ben  Hecht;  Boni  & Liveright,  New  York;  $2.00. 

This  book  is  the  inane,  obscene,  nonsensical,  and  immoral  outravings  of  a dis- 
eased, twisted,  perverted,,  and  warped  mentality.  No  more  absurd  piece  of  Avrit- 
ing  has  come  to  this  reviewer’s  attention  in  months.  Constituting  one  crude,  sen- 
sual, and  revolting  chapter  after  another,  the  only  place  for  Count  Bruga  is  the 
ash  can  alongside  the  sidewalk  where  the  personage  holding  the  title  role  found 
himself  sitting  when  the  author  mercifully  ended  the  315-page  misery 

In  all  fairness  it  must  be  said  that  there  are  several  portions  of  the  book  which 
nearly  approach  being  worthy  of  publication.  Some  care  apparently  was  taken 
of  the  first  several  chapters ; after  that  Mr.  Hecht  seemed  to  hurry  on  as  if  to  him, 
too,  the  effort  became  more  strained.  One  guess  is  that  he  wanted  to  create  some- 
thing as  clever  as  Jurgen.  If  that  is  true  his  work,  even  more,  is  a miserable  fail- 
ure. Another  is  that  he  is  satirizing  a modern  poet  of  some  recognition;  and  in  this 
case  the  character  is  unworthy  of  portrayal.  The  fewer  books  like  Count  Bruga 
and  the  fewer  authors  like  BeU  Hecht,  the  better. 

A.  A.  W. 
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The  Spokesman’s  Secretary,  by  Upton  Sinclair;  published  by  the  author,  Pasadena,  Calif.; 

$1.26. 

Mr.  Sinclair  has  more  than  lived  up  to  the  high  standard  of  excellence  as  evinced 
in  the  best  of  his  previous  writings,  and  has  indeed  brought  forth  a bit  of  refresh- 
ing and  original  humor. 

The  Spokesman  is  a clever  character  study  of  Hon.  Cal  H.  Coolidge,  whose 
much-bemoaned  reticence  is  made  into  a support  for  many  mirth-evoking  plays  on 
the  political  intrigue  in  which  the  present  administration  finds  itself  hopelessly 
involved. 

Marne,  the  manicure  girl,  is  a skillful  adaption  of  a very  ordinary  type  of  nail- 
polisher.  Any  one  of  ten  thousand  others  would  have  plaj^ed  the  role  as  well 
under  similar  circumstances.  The  one  defect  in  the  book  is  that  a simple  country 
girl  is  made  the  spokeswoman  for  Mr.  Sinclair’s  suave  wit. 

Edgerton,  the  Spokesman’s  Secretary,  is  very  human,  but  is  hopelessly  in  the 
“tired  business  man”  class.  The  book  will  afford  a pleasant  evening. 

G.  H.  R. 

The  Story  of  Philosophy,  by  Will  Durhant,  Ph.D.;  Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York;  .$5.00. 

Here  is  a liberal  education  at  the  reader’s  disposal.  Two  week’s  reading  of 
Doctor  Durant’s  book,  combined  with  some  independent  thought  and  meditation, 
are  easily  equal  to  a year’s  work  in  the  average  university  philosophy  course.  And 
with  the  instruction  derived  from  the  massive  volume  is  no  end  of  pleasure  and  en- 
tertainment. The  wisdom,  \vitticisms,  ,and  woes  of  all  the  world’s  great  philoso- 
phers— from  Socrates  to  Williams  James — are  recorded,  not  as  material  for  a very 
staid  thesis,  but  a very  human  recounting  of  the  best  things  about  some  very  great 
humans. 

The  author  has  taken  many  years  of  study  and  undertaken  the  eollection  of 
bulky  materials  to  produce  this  book;  and  while  it  is  a very  readable  and  human 
book,  yet  withal  different  from  philosophy  popularized,  he  has  left  the  touch  of  a 
very  scholarly  treatment.  In  fact,  an  average  pedantic-minded  philosophical  re- 
searcher eould  have  never  written  The  Story  of  Philosophy.  It  is  a work  that  the 
learned  man  can  appreciate  and  of  which  the  average  man  can  enjoy  and  make  use. 

A.  A.  W. 
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A Meeting 

By  Robert  Lee  Potter 

The  sun  had  gone  down  an  hour  ago,  and  sullen  flashes  of  light- 
ning were  illuminating  the  dark  wall  of  clouds  along  the  horizon. 
I turned  my  horse  from  the  highroad  into  a lane  that  led  to  a 
group  of  farm  buildings.  “No  doubt,  some  peasant  who  would  give  his 
very  life  for  William  the  Silent’s  cause  will  give  me  food  and  lodging 
for  this  night,”  was  my  thought.  All  was  unnaturally  still,  as  I 
entered  the  yard ; not  a living  soul  was  to  be  seen.  I rode  past  the  barn, 
and  by  a corner  of  the  pent  house.  Behold,  a Spaniard  stood  before  me 
scarcely  twenty  paces  away ! He  had  his  musket  levelled  at  my  chest. 
In  the  gloom  the  match  of  the  gun  burned  balefully  bright  and  red.  It 
was  reflected  in  his  breastplate,  and  the  two  red  sparks  were  like  the 
malignant  eyes  of  a basilisk.  I started  to  fumble  for  my  pistols.  He 
fired!  The  priming  lit  up  everything  for  one  brief  instant.  I saw  his 
eyes,  his  beard,  and  even  the  red  lining  that  showed  through  the  slashes 
of  his  sleeves.  Then  the  explosion  seemed  to  rack  me  from  head  to  toe. 
My  horse  screamed  and  reared.  I fell  to  the  ground  with  no  breath 
in  my  body.  A deep  dent  that  the  ball  had  made  in  tihe  left  side  of  my 
breastplate  oppressed  me  sorely.  The  Spaniard  came  running  with  his 
musket.  I struggled  to  my  feet,  but  he  was  upon  me  before  I had  time 
to  drag  forth  my  sword.  With  teeth  haired,  he  whirled  the  butt  of  the 
musket  mightily  at  my  head.  I stepped  aside,  and  cleared  my  sword 
of  the  scabbard  at  last.  Ere  he  recovered,  I lunged  for  his  throat.  The 
thin  blade  slipped  in  at  the  joining  of  his  collar.  He  dropped  the 
musket.  A torrent  of  dark  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils 
down  over  his  polished  breastplate.  A moment  he  stood  trying  to  cross 
himself.  When  he  fell,  he  carried  my  sword  with  him ; for  it  came  not 
out  easily.  I,  dazed  by  the  suddenness  of  all  this  that  had  passed,  stood 
for  an  instant  to  recover  myself.  A blue  flash  of  lightning,  and  a clap 
of  thunder  brought  me  to  my  senses.  It  began  to  rain.  Placing  my 
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heel  upon  his  face,  I tugged  until  my  blade  came  free  with  a grating 
noise.  Then  I started  for  my  horse  afoot  through  the  mud  of  the  lane. 
The  limbs  of  the  leafless  trees  along  the  way  creaked  like  a chi- 
rurgeon’s  saw  when  some  poor  devil  is  losing  a leg ; and  I was  some- 
what melancholy. 


Two  Poems 


Hermitage 

Away  from  care 

In  a wicker  hut,  a small-eyed  hermit  sighs 
And  tells  himself  he  rests. 

He  lies  . . . 

For  he  watches  the  sun  on  the  mountain-range  set  and  rise ; 

He  knows  what  hosts  of  women  in  the  earth  heave  up  their  breasts. 
He  knows  what  tawny  blood  drowns  men  of  the  air. 

Witter  Bynner 

Breathless  Earth 

How  alive  you  are  in  my  heart,  almost  in  my  arms ! 

And  yet  I bow  down  upon  this  breathless  earth,  because  I must, 
Beceause  not  enough  air  can  reach  you,  alive  in  my  heart. 

To  let  a brown  shoulder  lift  through  the  broken  dust. 

Witter  Bynner 
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A Cross-Section  of  Life 

By  Lilian  Bridges  Stewart 

A MAN  in  the  filthy  garb  of  a pilgrim  shambled  through  one  of 
the  teeming,  bickering  market-places  of  Kyoto.  In  a squalid 
shop  in  the  center  of  the  market,  Nakamura’s  wife,  Kiyoko,  was 
arranging  on  a counter  the  fruit  which  she  had  just  washed  in  the 
canal  that  sneaked  along  the  back  of  the  shanty.  At  sight  of  the  man, 
she  stopped  short.  Fascinatedly  she  watched  him  approaching.  In 
turn  she  looked  doubtful,  hopeful  and  finally  amazed  and  happy,  as 
he  came  nearer.  When  the  fellow  was  opposite  the  shop,  Kiyoko 
stepped  out  into  the  street  and  caught  hold  of  his  arm. 

“Why  didst  thou  not  return  for  me  that  night?”  she  asked. 

“Oi,  Nakamura!”  shouted  Tamura  at  that  instant!  “Oi, Nakamura! 
My  woman  knows  better  than  to  chatter  with  every  dirty  beggar!” 
Assured  that  his  rival  would  respond  to  the  taunt,  Tamura  remained 
standing  in  the  door-way  of  his  own  little  fruit  shop  just  across  the 
street,  and  watched  for  Nakamura  with  venomous  interest. 

At  the  insult,  Kiyoko’s  husband,  who  had  been  smoking  with  half- 
closed  eyes  behind  his  counter,  looked  up  and  took  in  at  a glance  his 
wife,  eager  and  supplicating,  pulling  at  the  sleeve  of  tjie  pilgrim.  He 
sprang  forward,  cuffed  the  man  into  the  gutter,  seized  his  wife,  and 
dragged  her  into  the  shop. 

“Is  it  thus  that  thou  wouldst  treat  me?  Wouldst  thou  make  me  a 
jest  to  the  whole  market-place,  and  a target  for  Tamura’s  taunts? 
Nay,  I’ll  kill  thee  first!  I’ll  kill  thee!  I’ll  kill  thee!”  And  he  shook  her 
until  she  fought  for  breath  and  twitched  in  every  muscle. 

At  that  moment,  Ruth,  the  “seiyojin”,  the  missionary’s  daughter, 
came  tripping  up  the  market-place.  As  she  passed  the  stall  of  the 
fruit-dealer,  she  heard  Nakamura  wildly  raging,  “I’ll  kill  thee!  I’ll 
kill  thee!”  She  took  in  at  the  same  time  the  sight  of  the  idlers,  neigh- 
bors, customers  and  friends,  gossiping  lightly  about  the  quarrel, 
laughing  coarsely,  and  making  rude  jests. 
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Like  a ripple,  the  child  fled  up  the  street,  flashed  into  her  home, 
and  gasped  to  her  astounded  father  and  mother,  “He  said  he’d  kill 
her!  He  said  he’d  kill  her!” 

“Who?  What?”  questioned  the  parents  in  a breath.  They  quieted 
the  child  and  pulled  from  her  piecemeal  the  evidence  of  Nakamura’s 
quarrel. 

“I’m  sure  there’s  some  mistake,  dear,”  the  mother  closed  the  dis- 
cussion. “Perhaps  you  misunderstood  the  man.  Run  on  out  and  play, 
and  forget  about  it.” 

“I  didn’t  misunderstand  him  either.  He  said  he’d  kill  her!”  the 
child  reiterated  as  she  left  the  room. 

“I  wonder  where  Ruth  got  such  a notion?”  mused  the  father.  “I’d 
like  to  help  a couple  like  that!”  he  burst  out  with  boyish  enthusiasm,  a 
moment  later.  “I’d  feel  that  I was  playing  a real  part  in  life!” 

That  night  a family  council  was  held  in  Nakamura’s  dingy  little 
back-room.  The  meeting  was  arranged  by  Saburo,  the  dealer’s 
younger  brother,  who  had  happened  into  the  shop  just  as  Ruth  van- 
ished up  the  market-place.  Saburo  had  dragged  Kiyoko  out  of  her 
husband’s  clutch,  had  pacified  Nakamura  for  the  time,  by  dint  of 
threats  and  taunts,  and  had  promised  to  return  with  his  mother  that 
night,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Kiyoko. 

By  seven  o’clock,  the  council-members  had  assembled — the  mother 
of  Nakamura  and  Saburo,  a wrinkled,  querulous  old  woman,  Saburo, 
a brawny  cooley,  Nakamm-a,  sullen  and  resentful,  and  Kiyoko  silently 
pouring  out  the  tea.  Solemnly  they  drank  the  tea,  and  solemnly  they 
stared  at  the  floor  for  some  half  hour.  Kiyoko  alone,  her  head  raised, 
gazed  out  the  window  at  the  canal.  “Why  did  he  not  come  back  for 
me?  Why  did  he  not  come  back  for  me?  Will  he  ever  return?”  she 
asked  herself  again  and  again. 

At  last  Saburo  cleared  his  throat.  “Mother,  wilt  thou  speak  first, 
seeing  thou  art  the  oldest  of  us?”  he  suggested. 

“How  should  I speak  first  who  know  nothing  of  the  matter?”  she 
retorted  peevishly. 

“Well  then,  my  brother,  tell  us  of  it.”  Saburo  seemed  to  have 
appointed  himself  master  of  ceremonies.  “Tell  us,  what  has  the  woman 
done?”  [ 6 ] 
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“What  has  she  done? — thou  knowest.”  Nakamura  responded  sul- 
lenly. 

“Nay,  but  what  has  she  done? — Has  she  railed  on  thee,  abused 
thee,  disgraced  thee  in  anyway?” 

“Ay,  disgraced  me!”  burst  out  the  dealer  in  a sudden  fury,  “She 
has  made  me  the  chatter  of  the  market-place,  the  jest  of  every  fool, 
the  babble  of  every  stranger,  the  subject  for  Tamura’s  jeers  and 
insults  I” 

“So — now  do  I begin  to  see — ” 

“Ay,  she  ran  out,  stopped  a pilgrim,  as  dirty  a beggar  as  ever  I 
did  see,  took  hold  of  his  arm,  and  talked  to  him,  when  the  fellow  had 
not  so  much  as  asked  alms  of  her!  And  that  accursed  fool,  Tamura, 
did  taimt  me  of  it !” 

“And  what  said  she  to  the  pilgrim?”  asked  Saburo. 

“I  know  not,  and  care  not!” 

“Answered  he  aught  to  Her?” 

“Nay,”  responded  Nakamura  sullenly.  “I  cuffed  him  into  the 
gutter  e’er  he  had  opened  his  mouth!” 

“Nay,  he  answered  me  not,”  Kiyoko  was  thinking,  “Had  he  but 
said  one  word,  only  one  word,  I should  still  believe  in  him.  But — ” 
and  she  continued  to  gaze  indifferently  at  the  canal. 

“What  thinkest  thou  of  this  matter,  mother,”  Saburo  asked  turn- 
ing toward  the  old  woman. 

She  shook  her  head.  “It  is  unbecoming  for  a wife  to  stop  a 
stranger,  a beggar,  on  the  street.  It  is  even  more  unseemly  for  her 
to  catch  hold  of  him,  and  to  speak  to  him.  In  my  young  days,  such 
things  were  unheard  of.” 

“Aye,  but  the  woman  has  done  no  great  harm.  What  she  did  was 
unseemly,  in  truth,  but  thou  has  punished  her  with  interest,  brother !” 
exclaimed  Saburo  with  a crude  laugh. 

“Would  that  I had  killed  her!”  muttered  Nakamura. 

“Kiyoko  echoed  the  same  idea  in  her  mind,  “For  what  has  life  for 
me  now?”  she  asked  herself.  He  has  come  and  he  has  gone — and  he 
win  not  return  again.” 
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“But  since  she  still  lives,  let  me  never  see  her  again!”  continued  the 
dealer  \^th  gathering  wrath.  “Let  her  beg  her  way  from  door  to  door 
with  her  pilgrim  companion.  And  let  people  say  of  her,  ‘Thus  shall  a 
man  treat  a woman  that  dishonoreth  him!’  ” 

“But  the  woman  is  profitable  to  thee  in  the  shop !”  argued  Saburo. 

“Disrupted  families  are  like  boats  whose  oars  pull  against  each 
other.  Thou  knowest  the  proverb,  my  son,”  croaked  the  old  woman. 

“Let  me  never  see  her  again,”  Nakamura  repeated  stonily. 

“But  consider,  my  brother,  if  thou  dost  cast  the  woman  out,  then 
will  Tamura  boast  that  thou  dost  fear  his  taunts.” 

“True,  true.”  After  a pause  Nakamura  conceded,  “Let  the  woman 
stay  then.  But  as  for  Tamura — ” The  sentence  trailed  off  in  a growl. 

“Well  said,  and  now  is  the  matter  settled.  The  woman  will  stay 
with  thee.”  And  Saburo,  with  a contented  sigh,  pulled  out  his  pipe. 

“The  matter  is  indeed  settled,”  thought  Kiyoko.  “He  will  never 
return.  My  master  will  mistreat  me — there  is  but  one  thing  to  do,” 
and  she  gazed  this  time  with  interest  at  the  canal. 

“Woman,”  said  Saburo  abruptly.  “What  hast  thou  to  say  for 
thyself?” 

“Nothing.” 

“What  Nakamura  has  said  of  thee  is  true  then?” 

“Ay.” 

“But  why  didst  thou  speak  to  the  beggar?” 

Kiyoka  remained  silent. 

“Answer  me,”  commanded  Saburo  sternly. 

“Because  I was  curious  concerning  him.” 

“And  hast  thou  ever  before  seen  a pilgrim  that  thou  needs  must  be 
curious  concerning  this  filthy  rascal?”  scornfully  asked  Saburo.  “Hast 
thou  known  the  fellow  before?”  he  asked  as  an  afterthought. 

“Ay,  I have  known  him.” 

“Thou  hast  known  him,”  the  husband  ejaculated.  “Thou  fool! 
What  didst  thou  ask  him?” 

“I  asked  him,  ‘Why  didst  thou  not  return  for  me  that  night?’  ” 

“What  didst  thou  mean  by  that?”  questioned  Saburo. 

^^What  can  it  signify  to  thee?”  retorted  Kiyoko.  “Have  I not  been 
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a faithful  wife  until  now,  have  I not  worked  hard,  done  my  master’s 
bidding,  have  I not  tended  his  shop?  Why  seek  then  to  pry  into  the 
past  which  the  gods  have  veiled  over?” 

“The  woman’s  right,”  cackled  the  mother.  “Seek  not,  my  sons,  to 
uncover  that  which  the  gods  have  veiled  over.” 

“But  if  the  man  should  return?”  questioned  Nakamura. 

“Thou  needst  have  no  fear.  He  will  not  return,”  said  Kiyoko 
scornfully. 

“In  truth,  a wandering  pilgrim  doth  never  pass  the  same  way 
twice,”  Saburo  reassmed  his  brother.  “Come,  my  mother.  Let  us 
consider  the  matter  settled.” 

“Such  is  this  life,”  growled  Nakamura,  “which  pays  the  hard- 
working man  with  a counterfeit  coin.” 

“Such  is  this  life,”  Kiyoko  echoed  in  her  mind,  “which  gives  no 
answer  to  our  questions.” 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  the  missionary  was  told  by  the 
servant  that  a woman’s  body  identified  as  that  of  Nakamura’s  wife, 
had  been  found  fioating  on  the  surface  of  the  canal.  The  missionary 
looked  serious  throughout  the  meal. 

“What’s  the  matter,  dear?”  asked  his  wife  after  they  had  left 
the  dining-room. 

“Nothing,”  and  with  a sigh,  he  added,  “Such  is  life.  I missed  an 
opportunity  to  help  that  woman  yesterday.” 


Yellow  River 

By  B.  B.  Carstabphen 

A LAZY  yellow  river  sliding  silently  past  an  ancient  wharf  that  has 
seen  better  days  ...  A huge  hulk  of  a freight  boat,  grim, 
silent,  but  friendly,  docked  and  safely  tied  at  the  decaying 
wharf  . . . Two  catfish  gayly  frisking  about  in  a cool  secluded  spot 
at  the  foot  of  a mud-stained  pile  .... 

High  in  the  sky  a glaring  sun  pouring  its  multitudinous  rays  down 
upon  the  cypresses,  juniper,  swamp  myrtle  . . . upon  the  yellow  river 
. . . upon  a turtle  asleep  upon  a log  . . . upon  the  freight  boat.  It 
makes  the  sweat  on  the  dark  bodies  of  the  niggers  glisten.  It  makes 
them  wipe  the  beads  of  perspiration  from  their  foreheads  upon  the 
already  sodden  arms  of  their  shirts. 

The  niggers  are  working — as  niggers  work.  They  are  unloading 
the  boat.  From  its  cavernous  depths,  where  the  cargo  is  stored,  they 
bring  boxes,  bags  . . . sugar,  meat,  molasses,  tin  buckets,  axes,  lard, 
tubs  . . . more  meat,  more  molasses,  more  tubs. 

People  eat  meat,  use  axes,  and  the  muddy  river  brings  them. 

Hand  trucks  rattle  over  the  gang  plank,  scoot  into  the  warehouses, 
and  back  again  . . . agilely.  But  they  are  guided  by  nigger  hands, 
nigger  brawn,  nigger  muscle.  The  niggers  load  the  trucks  with  sugar 
and  feed,  and  wheel  them  in  to  the  warehouses,  unload  them,  and  go 
back  for  more  . . . The  ship  has  brought  much  and  yields  it  gener- 
ously. 

The  niggers  work  fast,  though  apparently  thoughtlessly.  The 
muscles  in  their  bluish-black  arms  and  shoulders  heave  and  stiffen  as 
they  push  their  loads.  The  sun  makes  them  sweat  profusely  . . . but 
they  are  happy,  as  niggers  are  happy.  They  sing,  whistle  . . . one  is 
whistling  Bye,  Bye,  Blackbird;  another  says  something  about  Flaming 
Mamie.  They  don’t  care;  neither  do  cattle  . . . 

There  are  lots  of  these  niggers  . . . purple,  black,  golden-broAvn 
. . . Most  of  them  are  real  black  niggers,  their  big  lips,  flat  noses, 
kinky  hair  betraying  their  African  descent  . . . The  tom-toms  throb- 
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bing  in  their  veins.  . . But  there  are  other  niggers,  yellow  like  the 
river.  . . molasses-colored,  intelligent  eyes.  . . half -white.  . . 

A nigger  comes  on  deck.  He  has  been  sick  and  isn’t  working.  He 
props  a leg  on  a railing,  places  an  elbow  on  his  knee,  and  supports 
his  face  in  his  hand.  . . a distorted,  misshapen  face : one  whole  side  is 
swollen,  full,  taut.  . . like  a brown  balloon  inflated  with  air.  Silhou- 
etted against  the  blue  sky  he  is  handsomely  grotesque.  . . A lithe, 
young  nigger.  . . . 

The  steward,  reft  of  one  leg,  and  propped  with  a crutch  on  that 
side,  hobbles  through  a screen  door,  pan  in  hand.  He  dumps  potato 
peelings  into  the  river.  The  yellow  water  catches  them,  holds  them  on 
its  glassy  surface,  then  stains  their  starchy  undersides  yellow.  . . 
yellow  like  the  lazy  river. 

Far  off  on  the  dry,  parched  bank  a nigger  woman,  with  sagging 
breasts,  sits,  half  asleep,  her  fishing  pole  dangling  in  the  water. 

High,  high  in  the  sky  the  glaring  sun  showering  its  rays  of  invisible 
flame  upon  the  earth.  . . the  yellow  river.  . . 
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Apple  Blossoms 

A Play  in  One  Act 

By  Arthur  D.  Bridgers 

THE  CHARACTERS 

John  Marlborough,  A Southern  Gentleman 
Charlotte,  His  Daughter 
Anne,  His  Grand-daughter 

Henry  Barkley,  Marlborough’s  physician  and  life-long  friend 
Liza,  Old  Negro  Slave 

(The  scene  is  that  of  a parlor  of  an  old  colonial  home  in  Virginia. 
To  the  left  there  is  an  unlighted  fireplace  which  has  a screen  before  it. 
On  the  mantel-piece  are  two  candelabra.  At  the  bach  there  opens  a 
window  through  which  can  be  seen  apple  trees  in  blossom.  The  furni- 
ture in  the  room  is  of  the  distinctive  colonial  type.  There  is  a table  at 
the  right  near  the  one  door  of  the  room.  On  this  table  is  a vase  of  apple 
blossoms.  It  is  Spring  of  the  year  1859.  When  the  curtain  goes  up, 
Liza,  an  old  negro  slave,  is  seen  dusting  the  furniture.  While  she 
dusts,  she  sings  a negro  lullaby.) 

Marlborough  [from  outside] : 

Liza!  Liza! 

Liza;  Yessuh,  Massah  Marlboro’. 

Marlborough:  Open  this  door  im- 
mediately ! 

Liza: Yessuh,  yessuh.  Ah  is  opening 
it  now — Ah  means  im — im — mediately. 

[She  opens  the  door  and  John  Marl- 
borough comes  in.  He  is  tall,  and  erect 
in  spite  of  his  sixty-two  years.] 

Marlborough  : Liza,  pay  more  at- 
tention to  me  and  less  to  your  infernal 
singing.  [Sees  that  the  window  is  open.] 

Shut  that  window ! never  leave  it  open 
again.  [Lisa  closes  the  window.]  Fix 
my  lunch  now.  Tell  Melissa  to  get  it 
ready  quickly.  A nice  lunch — none  of 


her  indigestible  bread — Bring  a mint 
julep  too.  Hurry ! 

Liza:  Yessuh.  [iSAc  starts  to  leave.] 

Marlborough  [Stamps  cane  on 
floor]  : And  bring  a mint  julep,  too. 

Liza  [As  if  he  were  indeed  stup- 
id]: And  bring  a mint  julep,  too! 
[ While  Lisa  is  gone  Marlborough  walks 
about  the  room  restlessly.  He  goes  to 
the  window  and  looks  out.  He  picks 
up  a book  but  does  not  read.  He  then 
sees  the  vase  of  apple  blossoms  on  the 
table.  Taking  the  vase  from  the  table, 
he  throws  the  blossoms  out  of  the  win- 
dow. He  continues  to  be  restless  until 
Lisa  comes  into  the  room  with  the  tray 
which  she  sets  upon  the  table.] 
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Marlborough:  And  where  is  the 
mint  julep? 

Liza:  Right  here,  suh. 

Marlborough  [ Tasting  it~\  : Take 

this  back  and  flavor  it  better.  [There 
is  a knock  at  the  door.] 

Henry  Barkley  [from  outside'^ : 
Are  you  there,  John? 

Marlborough  [not  too  politelg']: 
Yes,  come  on  in.  [Barkley,  a retired 
physician  of  sixty,  enters.  He  is  a tall, 
handsome  old  gentleman.] 

Barkley:  Well,  good  morning, 

John.  How’s  your  ailment  today?  Is 
this  the  time  for  indigestion  or  a head- 
ache? 

Marlborough  [It  is  evident  that 
he  does  not  like  Barkley’s  joking]  : It 
it  the  day  for  neither,  but  maybe  this 
is  your  day  for  indigestion  and  head- 
aches. Liza,  prepare  a lunch  for  Mr. 
Barkley.  [Barkley  shakes  his  head.] 
No — you  do  not  want  one?  Liza,  bring 
another  julep — for  Mr.  Barkley — he 
must  eat  lightly  today — he  has  indi- 
gestion. 

Barkley  [after  Lisa  has  gone] : 
Well,  John,  how  are  you  getting  along 
these  days  ? 

Marlborough  : Very  well — consid- 
ering— 

Barkley:  Considering' — pray,  con- 
sidering what? 

Marlborough:  Yes — considering 

these  bills  that  I got  from  Richmond 
yesterday.  Only  $960  charged  to  my 
account — only  $960.  Here  I am — a 
respectable  Southern  gentleman  of 
Scotch  and  English  descent — a great 
English  king  for  one  of  my  ancestors — 
great-great-great  grandfather  Lord  of 
Marlborough — I,  an  F.  F.  V. — and  owe 
$960  to  a Richmond  firm.  It’s  disgrace- 
ful— damned  disgraceful. 


Barkley  [about  to  laugh] : Well, 
don’t  let  that  worry  you.  You  have  one 
thing  to  be  glad  about. 

Marlborough:  What? 

Barkley:  That  it  is  not  $1,000  in- 
stead. [Ma\rlhorough  becomes  angry 
and  starts  to  speak.]  No,  don’t  inter- 
rupt me.  You  should  not  have  made 
such  a bill  if  you  can’t  pay  it. 

Marlborough  : Certainly  I can  pay 
it ; and  besides  you  have  too  big  a 
supposition — 

Barkley  [smiles  and  leans  toward 
Marlborough] : Doubtless  you  mean 
presumption,  John. 

Marlborough  [none  too  pleasantly 
now]  : As  I was  saying — you  have  too 
big  a supposition.  It  is  not  a bill  made 
by  me — but  by  my  son  Jim.  He  made 
that  bill,  and  now  I have  got  to  pay  it. 

Barkley:  Why  don’t  you  make  Jim 
pay  it  ? 

Marlborough  : He  hasn’t  any  money 
with  which  to  pay  it. 

Barkley:  Then  you  should  disown 

him. 

Marlborough:  What!  Disown  him — 
my  own  son.  No — never — disown  him 
— never. 

Barkley:  Very  well,  when  I go  to 
town,  I shall  send  a message  to  the 
Richmond  firm — saying  that  you  are 
not  going  to  pay  the  bill  made  without 
your  consent. 

Marlborough:  What!  Without  my 
consent — He  never  made  it  without  my 
consent.  You — you — 

[Lisa  comes  in  with  the  mint  julep — 
thus  causing  Marlborough  to  calm  him- 
self a little.] 

Barkley  [sipping  the  drink]:  Good, 
Liza,  this  is  fine.  Mr.  Marlborough  and 
I were  just  talking  about  what  deUc- 
ious  juleps  you — 
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Marlborough:  Eh? 

Barkley:  Yes,  aren’t  they  good? 
Here,  Liza,  take  this  money  and  buy 
some  candy  for  the  children. 

Liza  [brightening  wp] : Thank  you, 
Massah  Barkley,  thank  you. 

[Liza  goes  out,  delighted  with  the 
money  that  has  just  been  given  Aer.] 

Marlborough  [angrilyj:  1 never 

give  money  to  the  slaves  and — 

Barkley:  You  don’t?  [He  goes  over 
to  the  window  and  opens  it.  He  watches 
Marlborough,  who  begins  to  twist  in 
his  chair.]  It’s  not  the  indigestion  that 
you  have  today,  John;  it’s  St.  Vitus 
dance. 

Marlborough  : Shut  that  window ! 

Barkley:  Do  not  forget  that  I am 
your  physician,  and  you  need  fresh 
air.  Isn’t  the  South  a paradise  in  the 
spring? 

Marlborough:  I’m  cold. 

Barkley:  It  is  beautiful — the  trees 
are  beautiful — everything  is  wonderful. 
All  this  reminds  me  of  the  day  that  I 
met  her.  [He  stops  and  turns  to  Marl- 
borough.] And  yet  you  won  her  love, 
Jolin.  She  made  us  promise  to  be 
friends  always. 

Marlborough:  I’m  cold  I tell  you. 
Besides,  you  are  getting  too  senti- 
mental. 

Barkley:  I’m  not  sentimental,  but  I 
do  hold  sacred  memories  of  those  whom 
we  have  loved.  [He  turns  his  back  to 
Marlborough  and  looks  out  the  window 
again.]  Just  such  a day  was  that — 
Aren’t  those  apple  blossoms  pretty, 
John? 

Marlborough:  Damn  it,  Henry! 

You  can  talk  only  about  those  damned 
apple  blossoms. 

Barkley:  I have  not  mentioned  them 
before. 


Marlborough:  Well,  if  you  did  not 
mention  them,  you  had  that  window 
open  and  you  were  looking  at  them. 
How  I hate  them ! I live  with  them — 
sleep  with  them — and  I suppose  that 
some  day  Melissa  will  cook  them  for 
me. 

[There  i*  a sound  of  a carriage  in 
the  yard.] 

Barkley:  John,  that  is  your  daugh- 
ter. Now  get  out  of  your  hatefulness. 
Be  kind  to  her;  don’t  hurt  her  feelings 
after  she  has  come  all  this  way  to  see 
you. 

Marlborough:  My  daughter  here? 
It  cannot  be  true. 

Barkley:  It  is  true,  however. 

[Calls]  Liza!  Liza! 

Marlborough:  Why  are  you  calling 
Liza?  My  daughter — I cannot  under- 
stand why  she  is  here.  I suppose  Harry 
has  lost  all  his  money,  and  she  has 
come  to  live  off  me.  Well,  she’s  not 
going  to  do  it.  She’s  not  going  to  pull 
any  wool  over  my  eyes — I shall  have 
her  to  know. 

Barkley:  And  her  little  daughter  is 
with  her.  She  is  such  a pretty  little 
girl— 

[Liza  comes  in.] 

Liza:  Did  you  caU,  suh? 

Barkley:  Yes  he  called,  Liza.  You 
may  put  Charlotte’s  rooms  in  order. 
She  has  come  to  spend  a few  days  with 
her  father. 

Liza:  Mah  darling’s  come? 

[Charlotte,  a beautiful  young  wom- 
an, and  Anne,  her  daughter,  enter.  They 
have  been  traveling.  So  their  bonnets 
hang  down  their  backs.] 

Charlotte:  Father! 

Marlborough:  Charlotte!  [He 

kisses  Charlotte  and  Anne.] 
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Barkley:  Charlotte,  how  are  you? 
[i/e  also  kisses  Anne  and  Chcurlotte .~\ 

Anne  [sees  Liza']:  Mammy! 

Liza:  Mah  little  darlin’. 

Charlotte:  Mammy  Liza,  I’m  so 
glad  to  see  you.  \^She  embraces  Liza.] 

Liza:  I’se  glad  to  see  you,  chile.  You 
sho’  is  pretty — I ’member  when  you 
was  so  tiny. 

Marlborough:  Liza,  go  and  fix 

the  guest’s  room.  Also  prepare  some 
lunch  for  them  as  they  must  be  very 
hungry  after  such  a long  trip. 

Charlotte:  Yes,  father,  we  are 

rather  hungry!  We  left  home  early 
this  morning.  Harry  is — 

Marlborough  : In  debt,  I suppose. 

Charlotte:  No,  he’s  not  in  debt.  As 
I was  going  to  say — Harry  is  thinking 
about  buying  a plantation  just  below 
this  one.  I am  so  glad,  because  I can 
see  more  of  you  then. 

Marlborough:  Oh! 

Barkley:  I must  be  going. 

Charlotte  : Please  don’t  leave. 

Barkley:  No,  I cannot  stay — I must 
go  to  town  this  afternoon.  Remember, 
John,  what  I told  you  about  your  diet 
and  your  exercise. 

Marlborough:  You  did  not  tell  me 
anything  about  that. 

Barkley:  Oh,  yes,  I did;  you  do 
not  remember. 

Marlborough:  Well,  I’m  not  going 
to  do  it. 

Barkley:  Very  well,  perhaps  you 
will  not  live  so  long  then. 

Charlotte  : I shall  see  you  before 
you  leave. 

[^Barkley  reaches  the  door.] 

Marlborough  : Wait ! 

Barkley:  Yes — 

Marlborough:  Well,  I’m  going  to 
— Come  again  soon. 


Barkley  \^smiles]  : Thank  you.  [i/e 
leaves.] 

Marlborough  : Charlotte,  why  did 
you  come  here? 

Charlotte:  But,  Father,  aren’t  you 
glad  to  see  me? 

Marlborough:  I guess  so — but — 

Charlotte  : Don’t  you  know  what 
today  is? 

Marlborough  [^thinking  for  awhile]  : 
It’s  the  thirteenth  of  April. 

Charlotte:  Why,  Father,  it’s  your 
birthday ! 

Marlborough  : Of  course,  of  course. 
Let  me  see — I’m  sixty-five  years  old. 

Charlotte:  Of  course  not — you  are 
only  sixty-two. 

Marlborough:  I’m  sixty-five. 

Charlotte:  No,  you  are  just  sixty- 
two. 

Marlborough:  I tell  you  that  I am 
sixty-five. 

Charlotte:  Very  well  then — you 

are  sixty-five.  [She  laughs.] 

[Anne  goes  to  the  window  and  opens 
it.] 

Anne:  Mother,  look  at  the  pretty 
flowers. 

Marlborough  : Close  that  window  ! 

Charlotte  [closes  the  window]: 
Now,  Anne,  do  not  open  this  window 
again. 

[Liza  opens  the  door  and  calls.] 

Liza:  Lunch  is  ready. 

Charlotte:  Have  you  eaten, 

F ather  ? 

Marlborough:  Yes,  I have  eaten. 
I shall  stay  in  here  while  you  and 
Anne  eat. 

Charlotte  : I’ll  be  back  in  a little 
while. 

[Charlotte  and  Anne  follow  Liza  out 
of  the  room.  Marlborough  goes  to  the 
window  and  opens  it.  Anne  comes  back 
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into  the  room.  She  pulls  a chair  to 
Marlborough* s hack  and  puts  her  hands 
over  his  eyes~\ 

Anne:  Guess  who  it  is,  Grandfather. 

Marlborough  [ turning  around] : 
Get  off  that  chair,  Anne.  Why  aren’t 
you  eating  your  lunch? 

Anne;  I told  mother  that  I was  not 
hungry,  so  she  sent  me  in  here.  Grand- 
father, I thought  you  said  that  you 
did  not  want  the  window  opened. 

Marlborough  window]: 

Uh-huh. 

Anne:  What’s  the  matter  with  you, 
grandfather  ? 

Marlborough:  What’s  the  matter 
with  me? 

Anne:  You  act  like  the  old  bear  in 
the  fairy  stories. 

Marlborough:  Bear? 

Anne:  The  one  that  goes  “woo- 

woo”  at  everybody. 

Marlborough  [softening  a little]: 
Well,  grandfather  has  had  a great  many 
disappointments  in  his  life  and — 

Anne:  What  are  disappointments? 

Marlborough  : Things  that  I want 
you  never  to  have.  You  see  my  oldest 
son,  John,  died  a few  years  ago.  It 
hurt  me  greatly,  because  he  was  not 
what  he  should  have  been.  But  that 
was  not  my  greatest  unhappiness — 
she  left  me  long  years  ago — She  was 
just  six  years  old — about  your  age 
when  she  became  an  angel. 

Anne:  Tm  so  sorry.  Grandfather. 

Marlborough:  Mary  was  my  favor- 
ite. She  was  beautiful — even  more 
than  your  mother. 

Anne:  And  she  is  so  pretty. 

Marlborough:  I cannot  understand 
why  God  took  her  away — 

Anne:  It’s  because  she  was  so 


pretty.  Mother  says  that  God  wants 
pretty  little  girls  to  be  his  angels. 

Marlborough:  Mary  loved  apple 
blossoms,  and  she  would  climb  into  a 
low  tree  and  gather  them.  One  day 
she  fell — she  stayed  a cripple  for  a 
long  time.  One  night  the  angels  came 
and  took  her  to  heaven.  ‘Since  that  time 
I have  not  liked  apple  blossoms — ^they 
make  me  think  of  her — they  make  me 
sad.  [They  sit  silently  for  a few  min- 
utes. Charlotte  opens  the  door.] 

Charlotte:  Anne,  come  here.  I 
need  you. 

Anne:  I’ll  be  back  in  just  a minute. 
Grandfather. 

Marlborough:  All  right. 

[Anne  and  Charlotte  go  out,  and 
Marlborough  falls  asleep.  The  window 
flies  open;  the  curtains  and  draperies 
blow  gently.  Anne  and  Charlotte  pass 
by  the  open  window;  they  are  seen 
gathering  apple  blossoms.  Their  words 
may  be  heard.] 

Anne:  Isn’t  this  pretty,  mother? 

Charlotte:  These  are  the  prettiest 
I have  seen  in  many  years.  There’s  a 
big  limb  up  higher — I can  hardly  reach 
it — here  it  is.  This  is  enough,  Anne. 
Just  that  one — now  that’ll  be  all  we 
can  use. 

[They  look  into  the  room.] 

Anne:  Grandfather  is  asleep. 

Charlotte:  Yes,  we  must  be  quiet 
in  order  not  to  wake  him  up. 

[They  come  into  the  house  and  then 
into  the  room.  They  start  to  fill  all  the 
vases  with  the  apple  blossoms.  They 
walk  softly  about  so  as  not  to  awaken 
Marlborough,  but  Marlborough  is  al- 
ready awake.] 

Marlborough:  Liza,  how  many 

times  must  I tell  you  not  to  put  apple 
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blossoms  in  the  house?  \^He  gets  upJ] 
Mary ! Mary ! Mary,  you  have  come 
back  to  me ! How  beautiful  you  are 
with  that  bunch  of  apple  blossoms  in 
your  arms.  Come  here ! 

\^Anne  comes  over  to  Am.] 

Anne:  Yes,  I have  come  back  to  you. 
Grandfather. 

Marlborough:  Mary — or  is  it 

Anne?  Anne — Anne — how  you  deceived 
me ! It  was  only  a dream ! I thought 
that  Mary  had  come  back  to  me. 

Anne  : It  is  Mary,  grandfather.  I 
can  be  your  new  Mary. 

Marlborough  : How  much  you  look 
as  she  did ! Don’t  put  the  apple  blos- 
soms down;  hold  them  in  your  arms. 
That  is  how  she  would  look  after  she 
had  been  gathering  them. 

Charlotte:  Father,  you  have  lived 
in  the  past  with  thoughts  of  Mary  al- 
ways within  you.  Now  you  have  anoth- 
other  Mary.  I am  your  new  Mary. 


Marlborough:  Anne  is  a gift  from 
God.  He  has  given  Mary  back  to  me ! 
I have  kept  sacred  the  memory  of  my 
dear  child,  but  I cannot  live  in  the 
past — I must  live  in  the  present  as 
you  do.  God  has  given  me  Anne  to 
help  me. 

[Lisa  comes  into  the  roowi.] 

Liza  : Did  you  call,  suh  ? I heard 
somebody  call  me. 

Marlborough:  No — yes,  I did. 

[Liza  starts  to  close  the  window.  She 
is  sure  that  that  is  what  he  wants.'] 
Liza,  don’t  close  that  window.  Pull 
back  the  curtains  wide  so  we  can  see 
the  apple  trees — a little  wider.  That’s 
all  right.  Now  fill  these  vases  with 
apple  blossoms.  Quick ! And  here’s 
some  money  to  buy  candy  with.  Hurry, 
Liza ! 

[Lisa  continues  to  gaze  in  bewilder- 
ment as  the  curtain  falls — ] 
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The  Moderns  and  the  Professors 

By  A.  H.  Cotton 

ONE  OF  the  more  noticeable  features  of  the  writings  of  the  group 
which  is  as  well  designated  by  the  appelation,  “the  modern 
radical  writers”  as  any  other,  is  a general  disrespect  for  college 
professors,  and,  indeed,  for  the  whole  system  of  college  education.  In 
some  measure  this  perhaps  may  be  explained  as  an  inferiority  complex 
resulting  in  the  lack  of  a college  education,  or  as  a general  symptom 
of  “radicalness,”  but  it  seems  that  the  attitude  can  be  more  truly 
explained  as  the  result  of  the  struggle  that  this  group  had  to  establish 
itself  in  the  face  of  attack  from  practically  all  the  important  pro- 
fessors of  literature  who  were  writing  literary  criticisms  five  or  ten 
years  ago. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Mencken  is  typical,  and  in  view  of  the  wider 
circulation  that  his  writings  have  received,  probably  more  important 
than  that  of  the  other  “radicals”.  The  bulk  of  the  early  JMenckenian 
critical  writing  is  devoted  to  attacking  and  returning  the  attacks  of 
“campus  critics”,  and  the  hulk  of  his  early  political  writing  is  devoted 
to  attacking  the  policies  of  President  Wilson,  a Ph.D.,  L.L.D.,  and 
former  professor  of  history  and  president  of  a great  university.  Even 
tuday,  after  the  original  objects  of  attack  have  passed  on.  Cal  has 
become  Dr.  Coolidge,  (L.L.D.,  not  Ph.D.,  however)  and  academic 
honors  are  invariably  mentioned  after  the  names  of  persons  quoted  in 
Americana. 

For  example,  the  second  series  of  Prejudices,  published  in  1920, 
opens  with  an  attack  on  the  intelligence  and  taste  of  professors  of 
literature  under  the  title  of  the  National  Letters.  Space  prohibits  the 
summarizing  of  Mencken’s  arguments,  but  the  following  quotations 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  way  he  felt:  “He  is  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  a 
young  man  far  more  intelligent,  penetrating,  and  hospitable  to  fact 
than  any  of  the  reigning  professors — a critic  who  is  sharply  differ- 
entiated from  them  indeed,  by  the  simple  circumstance  that  he  has 
information  and  sense.”  (p.  12)  “One  observes  in  such  a fellow  as 
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Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  whole  clan 

He  is  a Presbyterian  first  and  an  artist  second  ....  To  such  a man  it 
must  inevitably  appear  that  a Moliere,  a Wagner,  a Goethe  was  more 
than  a little  bawdy.”  (p.  21)  “Phelps’  whole  body  of  ‘we  Church- 
goers’ criticism  consists  chiefly  in  a plea  for  moral  correctness.”  (p. 
21.)  “Johns  Hopkins  University,  a bold  imitation  of  tbe  German 
Universities  ...  is  now  sunk  to  the  level  of  Princeton,  Amherst,  and 
other  such  glorified  high-schools,  and  is  dominated  by  native  savants 
who  would  be  laughed  at  in  any  continental  university.”  (p.48)  “What 
reveals  itself  to  me  is  a gigantic  disappointment.  Superficially,  there 
are  all  the  marks  of  a caste  of  learned  and  sagacious  men — a great 
book-knowledge,  a laudable  diligence,  a certain  fine  reserve  and 
snifRshness,  a plain  consciousness  of  intellectual  superiority,  not  a few 
gestures  that  suggest  the  aristocratic.  But  under  the  surface  one 
quickly  discovers  that  the  whole  thing  is  little  more  than  play-acting, 
and  not  alway  very  skillful.  Learning  is  there,  but  not  curiosity.  A 
heavy  dignity,  but  not  much  genuine  self  respect.  Pretentiousness  is 
there,  but  not  a trace  of  courage.”  (p.  79)  “They  (the  professors  dur- 
ing the  war)  constituted  themselves,  not  a restraining  influence  upon 
the  mob  run  wild,  but  the  loudest  spokesmen  of  its  worst  imbecilities 

They  showed  themselves  to  be  as  naive  as  so  many  Liberty  Loan 

orators,  as  emotional,  almost,  as  spy  hunters,  and  as  disdainful  of  the 
ordinary  intellectual  decencies  as  editorial  writers.” 

And  two  years  later  in  the  second  series  of  Prejudices  we  find: 
“He  becomes,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  academic  grove,  a professor, 
which  is  to  say,  a man  devoted  to  diluting  and  retailing  the  ideas  of 
his  superiors.”  (p.  88)  “Behind  him  (the  professor)  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  tradition  of  aristocratic  aloofness  and  urbanity,  or  even  of 
mere  civilized  decency  ....  He  is  not  only  a numbskull ; he  is  also  a 
boor.  In  the  university  president  he  reaches  his  heights.  Here  we  have 
a so-called  learned  man  who  spends  his  time  making  speeches  before 
chatauquas,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  Rotary  Clubs,  and  flattering 
trustees  who  run  both  universities  and  street-railways,  and  cadging 
money  from  such  men  as  Rockefeller  and  Carnegie.”  (p.250)  “I  know 
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a good  many  men  of  great  learning — that  is,  men  born  with  an  extraor- 
dinary eagerness  and  capacity  to  acquire  knowledge.  One  and  all, 
they  tell  me  that  they  can’t  recall  learning  anything  of  any  value  in 
school.”  (p.  260)  “One  extraordinary  teacher  I remember  who  taught 

me  something:  a teacher  of  mathematics.  What  was  needed  was 

simply  the  superficial  smattering  (of  algebra)  needed  to  pass  an 
examination. . . . He  got  the  whole  year’s  course  into  me  in  exactly  six 
lessons  ....  simply  because  he  was  an  algebra  fanatic — because  he 
believed  that  algebra  was  not  only  a science  of  the  utmost  importance, 
but  also  one  of  the  greatest  fascination.  ...  A likable  and  plausible 
man,  he  convinced  me  in  twenty  minutes  that  ignorance  of  algebra 
was  as  calamitous,  socially  and  intellectually,  as  ignorance  of  table 

manners To  this  day  I comprehend  the  binomial  theorem,  a very 

rare  accomplishment  in  an  author.  . . Two  other  fellows  of  that  school 
I remember  pleasantly  as  fellows  whose  pedagogy  profited  me — both, 
it  happens,  were  drunken  and  disreputable  men.  One  taught  me  to 
chew  tobacco.  . . . The  other  introduced  me  to  Shakespeare,  Congreve, 
Wycherly,  Marlowe,  and  Sheridan. . . . Neither  ever  came  to  a digni- 
fied position  in  academic  circles. . . . Neither  ever  made  the  slightest 
effort  to  ‘teach’  literature,  as  the  business  is  carried  on  by  the  usual 
idiot  schoolmaster.  Both  had  a vast  contempt  for  the  text-books  that 
were  official  in  their  school,  and  used  to  entertain  the  boys  by  pointing 
out  the  nonsense  in  them.  Both  were  full  of  derisory  objections  to  the 
principal  heroes  of  such  books  in  those  day:  Scott,  Irving,  Pope,  Jane 
Austen,  Dickens,  Trollope,  Tennyson. ...  I often  wonder  if  their 
expoundings  of  their  passions  and  prejudices  would  have  been  half  so 
charming  if  they  had  been  wholly  respectable  men.”  (p.  261-264.) 
“I  can  imagine  nothing  more  dubious  in  fact  and  wobbly  in  logic  than 
some  of  the  doctrines  that  amateur  economists. . . . have  set  afloat  in 
this  country.  . . But  I should  be  a great  deal  more  comfortable  in  these 
convictions  and  instincts  if  I were  really  convinced  that  the  learned 
professors  were  really  in  full  and  absolute  possession  of  academic  free- 
dom— if  I could  imagine  them  taking  the  other  tack  now  and  then 
without  damnation  to  their  jobs,  their  lecture  dates,  their  book  sales, 
and  their  hides.”  (p.  288.) 
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In  the  fourth  series  of  Prejudices,  published  in  1924,  the  attack  is 
kept  up.  To  quote  a few  assaults:  “His  criticism,  (Poe’s) . . .impinged 
upon  such  dull  fellows  as  Griswold  exactly  as  ‘Jennie  Gerhardt’ 
impinged  upon  the  appalled  tutors  in  the  alfalfa  colleges.”  (p.  17) 
“All  the  other  professors,  (except  Phelps)  even  in  1910,  were  still 
teaching  that  Washington  Irving  was  a great  humorist  and  Mark  a 
mere  clown. . . . And  when  Dr.  William  Lyon  Phelps  printed  a book 
of  criticism  in  which  he  actually  ranked  Mark  Twain  alongside  Emer- 
son and  Hawthorne,  there  was  as  great  a stirring  beneath  the  college 
elms  as  if  a naked  fancy  woman  had  run  across  the  campus.”  (pp.  18 
and  286.) 

Since  the  crusade  against  the  professor  in  literature  has  been  con- 
cluded, the  phrases  which  it  contributed  to  the  vocabulary  of  denuncia- 
tion have  remained,  but  they  have  not  usually  been  applied  to  promi- 
nent professors.  In  the  Mercury,  Mencken  has  written  only  once,  in 
April,  1926,  on  the  subject  of  education.  Here  he  says,  “Much  of 
the  murmuring  that  now  goes  on  in  the  colleges.  ...  is  caused. ...  by 
a misunderstanding  of  the  aims.  . . of  formal  education.  The  boys 
complain  in  substance,  that  their  time  is  wasted  listening  to  lectures  by 
jackasses,  and  that  they  seldom  encounter,  among  their  professors,  a 
man  of  genuinely  sound  and  adventurous  mind. . . The  college  papers 
are  full  of  saucy  flings  at  the  reigning  pedagogues. . . . My  sympathies 
go  out  to  the  boys. . . . but  I am  haimted  by  a suspicion  that  they  are 
guilty  of. . . . error.  This  error  consists  in  assuming  that  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  a college  is  to  prick  and  blister  the  young  mind,  and 
so  set  it  to  functioning  freely.  . . . The  fundamental  purpose  of  educa- 
tion ...  is  to  set  the  young  mind  upon  a track,  and  keep  in  running 
there  in  all  decorum. . . At  least  three  of  his  four  years  are  consumed 
in  completing  the  lowly  business  of  making  him  fit  to  vote,  keep  a 

check  book  accurately,  and  understand  what  is  in  his  newspaper 

Most  of  them  (graduate  students),  having  no  desire  save  to  get  their 
Ph.D.’s  and  settle  down  as  pedagogues,  are  probably  anaesthetic  to 
whatever  play  of  ideas  goes  on  about  them.  A few,  taking  fire,  after- 
ward lecture  scandalously  in  the  prairie  ‘universities’  to  which  they 
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are  doomed. . . . and  so  get  themselves  cashiered. ...  I don’t  think  the 
boy  of  lively  mind  is  hurt  much  by  going  to  college.  If  he  encounters 
mainly  jackasses,  then  he  learns  the  useful  lesson  that  this  is  a jackass 

world I am  unable  to  discern  any  violent  passion  for  truth  in 

such  victims  (radical  young  professors)  of  the  educational-industrial 
system. . . . The  same  martyr  who  argues  that  forbidding  him  to  eulo- 
gize Lenin  in  class  is  an  assault  upon  his  sacred  integrity — this  same 
martyr  is  usually  willing  enough  to  teach  that  the  late  war  was  fought 
to  save  democracy,  and  that,  the  United  States  played  an  honorable 
and  chivalrous  role  in  it.” 

Space  forbids  further  quotation  of  the  similar  views  held  by 
many  other  “radical”  critics  and  authors.  Mr.  Nathan,  who  has  been 
closely  associated  with  Mr.  Mencken,  condemns  professorial  critics 
of  the  drama,  in  his  recent  book,  the  House  of  Satan,  on  the  ground 
that  the  professorial  attitude  is  “I  like  what  is  good,”  but  that  the 
attitude  of  the  honest  and  intelligent  critic  is,  “What  I like  is  good.” 

In  the  field  of  the  novel  the  best  selling  “radical”  is  Mr.  Sinclair 
Lewis.  He  also,  in  Arrowsmith,  devotes  some  attention  to  the  colleges. 
Although  his  portrayal  of  the  University  of  Winneteka  is  too  complex 
to  be  summarized,  he  gives  two  speeches  in  the  Menckenian  vein 
to  Hr.  Gottlieb,  a German  scientist,  and  evidently  his  ideal  of  the 
scientist  and  professor.  First  on  page  287  he  says,  “Uh-huh.  . . . 
M.D.,  Ph.D.,  but  a first-rate  chemist  just  the  same.”  Later,  on  page 
316:  “Oh!  So!  Beautiful!  You  let  a doctor  try  it  before  you  finished 
your  research?  You  want  fake  reports  of  cures  to  get  into  the  news- 
papers, to  be  telegraphed  about  places,  and  have  everybody  in  the 
world  that  has  a pimple  come  tumbling  in  to  be  cured,  so  you  will 
never  be  able  to  work?  You  want  to  be  a miracle  man,  and  not  a 
scientist?  You  do  not  want  to  complete  things?  You  wander  off 
monkey-skipping  and  flap-doodeling  with  colon  bacillus  before  you 
have  finished  with  staph — before  you  have  really  begun  your  work — 
before  you  have  found  what  is  the  nature  of  the  Principle?  Get  out  of 
my  office!  You  are  a — a — a — college  president!” 

In  general,  the  attitude  seems  to  be  that  a college  education  is 
perhaps  desirable,  but  by  no  means  essential.  Floyd  Dell,  in  a some- 
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what  autobiographical  essay,  They  Wanted  to  Tell,  in  the  ]\Iid winter 
book  number  of  the  Nation,  expresses  it  in  the  following  anecdote: 
“I  remember  how,  my  ambitions  (to  be  an  author),  being  discovered 
by  some  of  the  good  people  of  the  town  where  I lived,  there  was  a 
plan  afoot  to  take  me  from  my  factory  job  and  give  me  an  education; 
and  I was  invited  to  dinner  to  meet  a man  whose  philanthropies  took 
the  form  of  sending  deserving  lads  through  college.  The  conversation 
after  dinner  turned  upon  college;  and  I unwittingly.  . . . spoiled  it.  . . 
(the  plan).  ...  by  scornfully  denouncing  college  as  a waste  of  time 
for  one  who,  like  me,  was  able  to  think  for  himself ; such  a one,  I 
declared,  could  get  a better  education  at  the  public  library  and  the 
Socialist  local  than  at  any  college  in  America ! Which  I was  thereupon 
permitted  to  prove.  But  these  are  not  the  recognitions  and  encourage- 
ments of  which  I wish  to  speak.  It  is  another  sort  that  moves  my 
devout  gratitude. ...” 

From  an  entirely  independent  source,  John  B.  Watson,  a Ph.D. 
himself  and  a former  professor  of  psychology  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
comes  the  best  expression  of  the  modern  attitude  toward  college  edu- 
cation. He  says,  in  his  text-book.  Behaviorism,  in  the  chapter  on 
personality:  “Considerable  information  can  be  gathered  about  the 

personality  of  an  individual  by  charting  his  educational  career 

Hid  he  continue  to  the  bitter  end  of  college  and  graduate?  It  speaks 
well  for  his  work  habits,  if  not  for  his  intelligence,  if  he  did  stick  it  out. 
Going  through  college  today  is  like  going  through  with  a foot  race — 
you  must  finish  if  you  start.  I somehow  need  to  be  convinced  that  a 
man’s  work  habits  are  an  asset  to  him  if  when  he  comes  up  for  a 
position  I can  find  that  his  chart  shows  that  he  started  and  then 
dropped  out.  I look  upon  college  as  a place  to  grow  up  in — a place 
for  breaking  nest  habits;  as  a place  for  learning  how  to  make  oneself 
friendly;  for  acquiring  a certain  savoir  faire;  as  a place  for  learning 
how  to  keep  one’s  clothes  pressed  and  one’s  person  looking  neat;  as  a 
place  in  which  to  learn  how  to  be  polite  in  a lady’s  or  a gentleman’s 
presence — in  a word  a place  in  which  to  find  how  to  use  leisure  and  to 
find  culture.  Finally  it  should  be  a place  where  the  student  can  learn 
respect  for  thinking,  and  possibly  even  learn  how  to  think.  If  it  fails 
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in  these  respects,  college  is  a failure  indeed.  The  manual  and  verbal 
habits  put  on  there  are  rarely  carried  through  life.  I spent  four  years 
in  undergraduate  work.  During  all  those  years  I ‘took’  Greek  and 
Latin.  Today  I couldn’t  write  the  Greek  alphabet  or  read  Xenephon’s 
Anabasis  to  save  my  life.  I couldn’t  read  a page  of  Virgil  or  even 
Caesar’s  Commentaries  if  food,  sex,  and  shelter  depended  upon  it. 
I studied  history  faithfully,  and  I couldn’t  name  ten  presidents  or  give 
ten  important  dates  in  history.  I couldn’t  summarize  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  or  tell  what  the  Mexican  War  was  about. 

“And  yet  with  all  the  fault  we  have  to  find  with  colleges,  college- 
bred  men  in  business  (just  as  they  were  in  war)  are  uniformly  more 
successful,  receive  fewer  hard  knocks,  than  the  non-college  men,  and 
are  generally  more  likable  persons.  There  are  many  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  however,  and  the  lack  of  a college  education  does  not  always 
mean  that  the  individual  is  a boor,  or  that  he  is  lacking  in  the  equip- 
ment for  a successful  life.” 

The  “modern”  attitude,  then,  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  general 
idealization  of  the  benefits  which  are  to  be  derived  from  a college 
education,  considers  a college  education  useful,  but  not  essential,  and, 
in  addition,  regards  an  intelligent  and  competent  professor  as  an 
exception,  and  as  a lucky  accident.  In  addition,  it  repudiates  the 
science,  or  perhaps  more  accurately  the  formulae  of  literary  criticisms 
which  was  upheld  and  practiced  by  such  men  as  Phelps,  More, 
Babbitt,  Sherman,  Matthews,  Perry,  Brownell,  Shorey,  Woodberry, 
Van  Dyke,  and  others,  and  substitutes  a different  standard  of  its  own. 
In  the  words  of  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  one  of  those  rare  persons 
who  did  not  turn  to  college  teaching  after  receiving  his  Ph.D.:  “The 
brilliant  essays — hardly  anywhere  surpassed  in  American  Criticism — 
which  composed  his  (Stuart  Sherman’s)  first  published  volume.  On 
Contemporary  Literature,  applied  a rigorous,  classical  test  to  the 
greatest  of  our  writers.  That  these  writers  failed  to  qualify  was  the 
fault  of  the  test,  not  of  themselves;  and  the  subsequent  history  of 
Stuart  Sherman  is  the  story  of  his  gradual,  rather  stubborn  adjust- 
ment to  the  fact.” 
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NOVEMBER — Cool  is  the  amtumn  wind, 

Clear  the  autumn  moon, 

The  blown  leaves  heap  up  and  scatter  again . . . 
—LI  PO. 


/ Like  my  Tea  in  Thin  Cups 

I like  my  tea  in  thin  cups, 

As  thin  as  the  silver  sheet 

When  the  first  frost  kisses  the  little  pond, 

As  the  fall  and  winter  meet. 

I like  my  humor  subtle. 

As  fragile  as  the  web 

That  the  breath  of  night  blows  upon  the  bush 
When  the  dark  tides  start  to  ebb. 

I like  my  virtue  steadfast. 

But  not  blinded  to  the  view 
When  Eros  reveals  Aphrodite 
On  a dais  of  rose  and  blue. 

I like  to  be  quite  different. 

And  different,  see  the  town 
Go  chasing  after  the  difference 
Until  they  tumble  down. 

I like  to  be  cruel  to  cruel. 

Dash  cares  away  with  the  gay. 

And  resoundingly  slap  the  faces 
That  meekly  are  turned  my  way. 

I like  to  plan  my  garden 
With  precision,  tact  and  care. 

But  later  there  must  be  surprises, — 

Mixtures  and  color-clash  rare. 
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I love  to  confide  in  children, 

To  know  them  actually  brings 
You  closer  to  all  of  the  dreams  of  man, 

For  children  are  touched  by  wings. 

But  after  all,  most  truly. 

When  all  is  done  and  said, 

That  my  tea  had  to  be  in  thin  cups. 

They’ll  remember  me  when  I’m  dead. 

Philip  Van  Orten. 


Within  the  World  that  we  Have  Made 

Within  this  world  that  we  have  made 
Out  of  a smile,  out  of  a word, 

Where  beauty  passes  undismayed 
To  music  that  the  gods  have  heard. 

Within  this  world  of  brave  belief 
That  knows  no  shallow  doubt  or  fear. 
What  wounding  loneliness,  what  grief 
Can  ever  touch  our  spirits  here  ? 


Bondage 

I feel  that  you  are  holding  me 
As  the  brown  earth  holds  the  tree. 

All  the  roots  of  love  have  bound 
Me  unto  the  holy  ground 
Of  your  soul  where  I am  one 
With  the  wind  and  stars  and  sun. 

Lucia  Trent 


Two  Selves 

I have  a self  that  others  knew 
Buried  deep  in  the  valley’s  sod. 

But  the  self  that  goes  to  the  hills  with  you 
Is  what  I would  show  to  God. 
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Merry  Hearts 

White  is  my  hair, 

Fluff  of  thistle-down; 

Furrowed  my  cheeks ; 

Brow  a knitted  frown; 

Ridge-veined  my  hand. 

Bony,  knuckled  claw. 

(Once  it  was  kissed.  . . . 

Rose  without  a flaw. ) 

Far  in  the  past 

Passion’s  stinging  tears ; 

Blood  has  run  thin, 

Locusts  ate  my  years. 

One  thing  I keep. 

One  of  all  I had — 

Memory  of  days 

Lovely,  young  and  glad. 

Faint  ticks  my  heart. 

Palsy  nods  my  head. 

Still  I can  laugh 

Even  smile  when  deadl 

May  Folwell  Hoisington 
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Signor  Mussolini,  a person  of  consid- 
erable importance  in  Italy  : “I  am  not 
ever  going  to  die.” 

H.  R.  H.,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  some- 
what of  a connoisseur  of  feminine  pul- 
chritude, after  a visit  to  a la/undry: 
‘‘This  is  the  cheeriest  and  prettiest 
crowd  of  girls  I have  seen  for  a long 
time.” 

Miss  Anne  Talbot  Erwin,  for  twenty- 
one  years  librarian  in  Pack  Memorial 
Library,  Asheville:  ‘‘I  am  not  surprised 
when  scholars  come  in  and  want  Gene 
Stratton  Porter,  or  when  business  men 
drop  in  for  a moment  to  sneak  out  with 
a detective  or  western  story  under  their 
arms.” 

Charles  Edison,  son  of  the  famous 
inventor:  ‘‘One  of  the  happiest  mem- 
ories of  my  boyhood  is  seeing  father, 
barefooted,  dancing  around  that  lawn 
at  our  New  Jersey  home  while  we  bom- 
barded his  feet  with  lighted  firecrack- 
ers.” 

Rev.  John  F.  Kirk,  Greensboro  pm- 
tor:  ‘‘The  most  hopeless  situation  that 
I know  anything  about  is  one  of  com- 
placency in  the  face  of  mediocrity  of 
accomplishment.” 


Henry  Eord,  the  industrial  genius: 
“It  is  easier  for  a girl  to  get  a respect- 
able job  than  it  is  for  a boy  to  get  one.” 

Henry  L.  Mencken,  the  Baltimore 
griper:  “Dullness  has  got  into  the 
White  House,  and  the  smell  of  cabbage 
boiling.” 

William  Zoul,  Cleveland  Justice  of 
the  Peace  who  salutes  all  brides  whom 
he  marries:  “Yep,  I have  kissed  10,000 
of  ’em  and  if  it  is  dangersous  to  health 
then  my  anatomy  must  have  built  up 
a pretty  stiff  resistance.  Any  man  who 
lets  the  possibility  of  disease  prevent 
him  from  kissing  a pretty  woman  isn’t 
much  of  a man.” 

President  W.  W.  Campbell,  of  the 
University  of  California:  “Don’t  study 
too  bard.  Leave  time  for  college  activi- 
ties and  social  life.” 

President  J.  I.  Foust,  of  North  Car- 
olina College  for  Women : “I  don’t  find 
that  people  fail  in  life  because  they 
lack  brain  power.  People  usually  fail 
in  college  because  they  lack  the  courage 
and  the  determination  and  the  spirit 
necessary  to  do  the  work.” 
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Anita  Loos,  author  of  ‘‘Gentlemen 
Prefer  Blondes” : “I  am  quite  sure  that 
blondes  do  not  prefer  gentlemen. 
Rather,  they  like  the  rough,  caveman 
type.” 

Dr.  J.  B.  Matthews,  of  Scarrit  Col- 
lege: ‘‘We  have  this  advantage  over 

other  generations — we  are  splendidly 
disillusioned.” 

Sir  James  Olive,  former  assistant 
commissioner  of  Scotland  Yard : ‘‘There 
are  not  more  women  criminals  than 
before  in  this  country,  but  women  are 
committing  more  masculine  crimes. 
Women  have  great  courage  and  audaci- 
ty and  in  those  of  evil  tendency  it 
now  finds  its  outlet  in  robbery  and  vio- 
lence. Women  have  a greater  love  of 
sensation  and  notoriety  than  men.” 

Co'lvin  Coolidge,  of  Washington,  D. 
C. : ‘‘A  college  education  ought  to  fit  a 
man  or  woman  to  be  content  in  any 
occupation,  because  it  enlarges  the  ca- 
pacity for  the  enjoyment  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  side  of  life.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a man  with  a college 
education  and  an  artisan’s  income 
would  be  almost  in  an  ideal  position.” 

P.  A.  Hayes,  of  Greensboro,  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Druggists’  Association:  ‘‘The  more 

women  must  pay  for  perfumes  and 
powder  the  more  they  like  it.  And  I 
challenge  anyone  to  show  me  a woman 
who  hasn’t  used  rouge.” 


A Minneapolis  caddy,  when  asked  by 
Charles  M.  Schwab  to  give  some  advice 
about  improving  his  game:  “You  big 

slob,  why  don’t  you  keep  your  eye  on 
the  ball.” 

Governor  Angus  W.  McLean,  of 
North  Carolina:  “I  don’t  believe  in 

prizefights.” 

Queen  Marie,  of  Roumania,  the 
world’s  most  noted  professional  trav- 
eler amd  cold-cream  publicity  writer: 
“I  shall  travel  as  a queen.  I am  a 
queen  and  I can  picture  myself  as  noth- 
ing else.” 

Senator  Cole  Blease,  of  South  Caro- 
lina: “Prohibition  is  a joke.  The  trou- 
ble with  Congress  is  that  they  vote  dry 
and  drink  wet.” 

“Uncle”  Robert  Wilson,  North  Caro- 
lina negro,  a smoker  for  seventy-two 
years,  during  which  time  he  has  con- 
sumer Jf.,000  pounds  of  tobacco:  “The 

white  folks  started  me  smoking  when  I 
was  seven  years  old;  they  enjoyed  see- 
ing me  with  a big  cob  pipe.  My  health 
is  just  as  good  as  when  I was  a young 
’un.” 

Dr.  William  H.  Houghton,  Atlanta 
pastor:  “Don’t  marry  too  young.  Pup- 
py love  sometimes  leads  to  a dog’s  life.” 

Mrs.  Mary  Delveaux,  of  Chicago,  to 
police  after  she  had  killed  her  husband, 
ending  a marriage  of  a quarter  of  a 
century:  “It’s  all  over  now,  and  I’m 

satisfied.  He  was  always  quarreling.” 
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Miss  Glasgoav  Continues  Her  Social  Study 

The  Romantic  Comedians,  by  Ellen  Glasgow.  Garden  City,  New  York:  Double- 
day, Page  and  Co.  $2.50. 

Back  in  1906  the  World’s  Work  carried  a series  of  portraits 
entitled,  “Four  distinguished  women  novelists”.  The  four  were,  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward  (now  dead).  Miss  May  Sinclair,  Mrs.  Edith  Whar- 
ton, and  Miss  Ellen  Glasgow.  If  Miss  Glasgow  was  “distinguished” 
twenty  years  ago  she  has  added  to  her  fame  by  now.  For  years  she 
wrote  novels  that  were  good  from  the  double  standpoints  of  truth  to 
life  and  to  art.  Then  in  1925  came  the  realistic  Barren  Ground.  Her 
new  book.  The  Romantic  Comedians,  is  in  the  new  manner;  but  it  has 
in  it  elements  of  the  old. 

In  plot  The  Romantic  Comedians  is  simple  and  elemental.  The 
story  of  sixty-five-year-old  Judge  Gamaliel  Bland  Honeywell’s  mar- 
riage, after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  to  the  young,  impressionable 
Annabel  Upchurch  is  one  again  the  old  story  of  December  wedded  to 
April.  The  end,  while  it  is  an  unhappy  one,  is  inevitable,  but  INIiss  Glas- 
gow tells  the  story  of  the  happiness  hunters  because  of  its  universal  ap- 
plication and  not  because  of  any  particular  desire  to  leave  either  her 
characters  or  her  readers  with  false  illusions  as  to  joy  in  life.  By  sharp 
contrast,  the  contrast  of  satire,  the  author  brightens  her,  at  times, 
depressing  subject.  Mrs.  Bredalbane,  sister  of  the  Judge,  is  a lady 
reminiscent  of  Carl  Van  Vetchen’s  “Tattooed  Countess”.  The  other 
women  in  the  book  are  also  splendid  in  their  own  right  because  they 
are  human  as  women  can  be. 

The  Romantic  Comedians  is  neither  a great  book  in  the  classic 
sense  of  the  word,  nor  is  it  a monumental  one.  Taken  for  what  it  is,  a 
well-written  social  study  of  a changing  people  in  a changing  period,  it 
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is  a work  of  fiction  worth  serious  reading.  Sly  intellectual  digs  at 
present  and  past  futilities  between  1880  and  today  spice  the  conver- 
sation. The  character  drawing  is  but  little  short  of  perfect,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  Judge.  All  the  beauty  of  form  and  of  words  for 
words’  sake  that  has  been  associated  with  Miss  Glasgow’s  writing  is  in 
The  Romantic  Comedians.  There  is  a unity  to  the  book  also,  but  the 
joy  of  reading  it  is  intellectual  rather  than  emotional.  Or  so  it  seems  to 
one  not  yet  sixty-five ; after  that  age  it  might  be  super-emotional. 

Whatever  may,  or  may  not,  be  the  merits  of  her  book  Miss  Glas- 
gow deserves  more  than  passing  note,  because,  while  she  is  a Southern 
woman  she  has  survived  that  distinction,  expressing  through]  her 
novels  anything  but  the  conventional  attitude  towards  life.  She  is 
a woman  to  be  read  with  respect,  nor  is  The  Romantic  Comedians  the 
least  of  her  really  good  studies  of  life. 

Thomas  J.  Shaw,  Jr. 

Not  For  Kluckers 

Nigger  Heaven,  by  Carl  Van  Vechten,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York,  $2.60. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  anything  about  a book  like  this  in  a magazine  that 
is  read  almost  exclusively  by  southerners.  Mr.  Van  Vechten,  in  his  extreme  youth 
left  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  for  New  York  City,  and  he  has  lived  there  ever  since. 
With  such  a background,  of  course,  he  cannot  understand  the  “negro  problem.” 

In  fact,  to  him,  there  is  no  negro  problem.  His  niggers  are  not  nordics,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  inferior  to  nordics.  His  attitude  toward  the  nigger,  to  draw  a 
somewhat  shaky  analogy,  is  that  of  the  more  enlightened  Confederates  toward,  say 
the  French  or  Spanish. 

But  this  attitude  is  thoroughly  unconscious,  and  does  not  get  into  the  book  at 
all,  for  it  has  never  occurred  to  Van  Vechten  that  anyone  civilized  enough  to  read 
and  enjoy  his  books  would  disagree  with  such  a fundamental  and  unimportant 
attitude. 

So  he  has  gone  to  Harlem  in  the  same  frame  of  mind  in  which  a civilized  North 
Carolinian  would  go  to  Paris,  and  he  has  faithfully  reported  what  he  saw.  And 
his  report  in  no  way  could  be  used  to  support  any  contention  of  inherent  racial  in- 
feriority on  the  part  of  the  negro  race. 

Nigger  Heaven,  however,  is  a work  of  art,  even,  if  you  please,  of  arty  art,  and 
not  at  all  an  intentional  sociological  investigation.  When  Van  Vechten  lists,  as  he 
does,  the  books  possessed  by  the  negress  librarian,  Mary,  he  is  not  at  all  attempt- 
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ing  to  refute  charges  of  low  intelligence  and  taste  which  the  kluxers  have  brought 
against  her  race.  He  is  merely  using  those  books  as  a means  of  telling  us  what 
sort  of  a person  she  is.  The  fact  that  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, who  happened  to  have  a noticeable  amount  of  colored  blood  in  his  veins,  was 
unable  to  get  employment  except  as  an  elevator  operator,  strikes  him  as  an  inter- 
esting manifestation  of  a peculiar  prejudice,  not  as  a social  outrage. 

In  short,  it  is  a book  that  klansmen  and  near  klansmen  should  not  read,  for  they 
will  be  able  to  see  only  a pernicious  tract,  and  will  miss  a really  fine  novel.  Per- 
sons who  object  to  niggers  because  they  are  niggers,  not  because  they  are  working 
people,  persons  who  can’t  conceive  of  niggers  who  have  never  seen  jim  crow  cars, 
will  not  understand  what  lies  behind  such  a book  as  this.  Van  Vechten’s  attitude 
is  far  removed  from  that  of  the  older  abolitionists,  for  he  does  not  believe  merely 
that  niggers  are  human  beings,  who  should  not  be  enslaved,  but  that  niggers  are 
beautiful. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  kluckers  should  not  be  even  permitted  to  open 
the  book.  The  cabarets  of  Harlem  are  excellently  and  realisticly  described.  The 
whole  book  takes  its  tone  from  them.  Some  of  the  characters  lead  happy  and  im- 
moral lives.  Now  all  this  is  excellently  described,  and  this  is  certain  to  make  the 
kluxer  exceedingly  jealous,  for  the  Baptists  vigilantly  suppress  such  institutions 
in  their  home  towns. 

But  if  you  don’t  class  yourself  as  a kluxer.  Nigger  Heaven  is  a novel  which  can 
be  most  enthusiastically  recommended  as  an  interesting  and  entrancing  work  of  art. 

A.  H.  Cotton. 


Sophistication 

Hot  Saturday,  by  Harvey  Fergusson.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1926.  261  pp.,  $2.60. 

Here  is  a sparkling  bit  of  youthful  sophistication— another  addition  for  the 
sophisticate’s  collection  of  gay  risque  fiction.  The  escapades  of  a “neck  artist” 
with  divers  youths  and,  in  particular,  the  complications  of  one  hot  Saturday  con- 
stitute the  plot  of  this  novel.  The  whole  book  sparkles  with  striking  expression, 
realism,  like  Van  Vechten’s,  is  its  forte,  and  there  is  a finely  sardonic  conclusion. 

B.  B.  Carstarphen. 


Irresistible  Truth 

In  Five,  by  E.  E.  Cummings,  New  York.  Boni  & Liveright,  1926.  115  pp.,  $2. 

Mr.  Cummings  defines  his  peculiar  inspiration  as  “the  making  obsession”.  But 
since  he  constructs  on  “the  purely  irresistible  truth”  that  two  times  two  is  five,  his 
poems  are  slightly  off  plumb  to  contemporary  intelligence.  His  fifth  quantity  is 
dependent  on  the  association  of  ideas,  his  unconfessed  obsessions  are  conventional, 
even  time-worn,  and  his  typographic  impositions  are  seldom  justified — all  of  which 
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serves  to  reveal  Mr.  Cummings  as  a master  among  the  obscurantist  poets.  The  apt, 
original  phrasing  into  which  Mr.  Cummings  translates  his  observations  of  life,  and 
his  occasional  concessions  to  genuine  poetic  feeling  lead  one  to  deplore  his  “inelucta- 
ble preoccupation  with  The  Verb.” 

Ethel  M.  Davis. 

Shades  of  Bishop  Ashury! 

Up  From  Methodism,  by  Herbert  Asbury.  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  174  pp.  $2. 

Between  the  flaming  covers  of  this  small  volume  one  finds  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four  pages  of  strongly  flavored  comment  dealing  with  that  highly  re- 
spected organ  of  Christianity  in  America,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Here 
are  related  quite  interesting  tales  about  ecclesiastical  ancestry.  Brothers  and  Sisters, 
family  prayers,  Epworth  Leagues,  revivalists,  religious  inhibitions,  and  everything 
that  contributed  to  the  misery  of  the  early  life  in  Farmington,  Missouri,  of  the 
wayward  great-great-nephew  of  Bishop  Francis  Asbury,  the  founder  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  in  America.  Incidentally,  the  Hatrack  story  figures  among  the  yarns. 

In  the  course  of  the  book,  there  are  frequent  outcrops  of  the  braggadocio  spirit 
of  a little  boy  behaving  in  a very,  very  naughty  manner.  (The  descendant  of  a 
long  line  of  Methodist  clergymen  poking  fun  at  the  Methodist  Church ! Impossi- 
ble! Preposterous!) 

In  our  opinion  a gloating  atheist  is  quite  as  disgusting  as  a gloating  Christian. 
Mr.  Asbury’s  style  is  rapid,  sparkling,  and  effective,  although  most  obviously 
journalistic.  The  little  volume  on  Methodism  is  most  readable,  but  it  is  certainly 
not  the  “sociological  document  of  the  highest  significance,”  which  its  publishers 
claim  it  to  be. 

B.  B.  Carstarphen. 
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"We  ihall  leave  the  world  as  foolish  and  wicked  as  we  found  it." — Voltaire. 


Trivial 

When  one  considers  well  the  boundlessness  of  space,  the  extent  of 
eternity,  and  the  profundity  of  complicated  world  political,  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  problems  he  cannot  but  be  ashamed  of  the 
trivial  jealousies,  quarrels,  and  disputes  which  he  magnifies  so  greatly 
in  the  course  of  every  day  life.  When  there  are  in  truth  matters  of 
utmost  importance  that  might  be  studied  most  of  us  center  our  atten- 
tion upon  some  petty  incident  or  situation  which  when  quickly  passed 
and  forgotten  has  contributed  nothing  to  the  pleasure  of  life  or  the 
sum  total  of  personal  or  social  betterment.  And  all  the  harping  of  a 
million  critics  will  not  change  the  situation.  Man  is  concerned  with 
the  cracks  in  the  wall  of  his  room  when  but  a glance  through  the  win- 
dow will  link  him  up  with  matchless  beauty. 

These  petty  matters  which  rise  to  cause  so  much  ill  feeling  among 
men  and  to  do  so  much  toward  making  life  little  and  mean  are  for- 
gotten before  a month;  but  their  continuous  procession  will  ever  keep 
small  minds  concerned.  Rather  than  make  this  short  passage  tranquil 
by  taking  pleasant  company,  many  deliberately  choose  third  class 
companions  and  have  no  eyes  except  for  finding  dark  clouds. 

Perhaps  the  explanation  rests  with  the  inability  of  mean  souls  to 
be  stimulated  by  big  things.  Therefore,  they  break  the  monotony  of 
their  aimless  lives  by  creating  enlarged  conceptions  of  small  compli- 
cations. That  is  why  neighbors  fight  over  a hen-scratched  garden, 
why  college  fraternities  spat  over  a freshman  who  “went  the  other 
way.” 
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“The  last  end  of  the  state  is  not  to  dominate  men,  nor  to  restrain  them  by  fear ; 
rather  it  is  so  to  free  each  man  from  fear  that  he  may  live  and  act  with  full  se- 
curity and  without  injury  to  himself  or  his  neighbor.  The  end  of  the  state,  I re- 
peat, is  not  to  make  rational  beings  into  brute  beasts  and  machines.  It  is  to  enable 
their  bodies  and  their  minds  to  function  safely.  It  is  to  lead  men  to  live  by,  and  to 
exercise,  a free  reason;  that  they  may  not  waste  their  strength  in  hatred,  anger  and 
guile,  nor  act  unfairly  toward  one  another.  Thus  the  end  of  the  state  is  really 
liberty.”  BENEDICTUS  SPINOZA. 


“Not  perfection  as  a final  goal,  but  the  ever-enduring  process  of  perfecting, 
maturing,  refining,  is  the  aim  of  living  ....  The  bad  man  is  the  man  who, 
no  matter  how  good  he  has  been,  is  beginning  to  deteriorate,  to  grow  less  good.  The 
good  man  is  the  man  who,  no  matter  how  morally  unworthy  he  has  been,  is  moving 
to  become  better.  Such  a conception  makes  one  severe  in  judging  himself  and 
humane  in  judging  others.”  JOHN  DEWEY. 


“I  demand  of  the  Supreme  Power  good  for  myself.  I demand  of  it  greater 
health  of  body.  I demand  more  clearness  of  mind.  I demand  power  to  rid  myself 
of  hatred,  envy  and  jealousy  and  ill  will  toward  others,  for  I know  such  thoughts 
or  forces  hurt  me.  I demand  wisdom  so  that  ways  and  means  may  come  to  me  to 
get  health  of  body,  clearness  of  mind,  and  freedom  from  the  bondage  of  evil 
thought  towards  others.”  PRENTICE  MULFORD. 


“.  . . . Self-education  in  any  shape,  in  the  most  restricted  sense,  is  pre- 

ferable to  a system  of  teaching  which,  professing  so  much,  really  does  so  little  for 
the  mind.  Shut  your  college  gates  against  the  votary  of  knowledge,  throw  him 
back  upon  the  efforts  of  his  own  mind;  he  will  gain  by  being  spared  an  entrance 
into  your  babel.  Few  indeed  there  are  who  can  dispense  with  the  stimulus  and 
support  of  instructors,  or  will  do  anything  at  all,  if  left  to  themselves.  And  fewer 
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still  (though  such  great  minds  are  to  be  found),  who  will  not,  from  such  unas- 
sisted attempts,  contract  a self-reliance  and  a self-esteem,  which  are  not  only 

moral  evils,  but  serious  hindrances  to  the  attainment  of  truth They 

will  be  too  often  ignorant  of  what  every  one  knows  and  takes  for  granted,  of  that 
multitude  of  small  truths  whieh  fall  upon  the  mind  like  dust,  impalpable  and  ever 
accumulating  . . JOHN  HENRY  NEWMAN. 


"My  dear  fellow,”  said  Sherlock  Holmes,  as  we  sat  on  either  side  of  the  fire  in 
his  lodgings  at  Baker  Street,  “life  is  infinitely  stranger  than  anything  which  the 
mind  of  man  could  invent.  We  would  not  dare  to  conceive  of  the  things  which 
are  really  mere  commonplaces  of  existence.  If  we  could  fly  out  of  that  window 
hand  in  hand,  hover  over  this  great  city,  gently  remove  the  roofs,  and  peep  in  at 
the  queer  things  which  are  going  on,  the  strange  coincidences,  the  plannings,  the 
cross-purposes,  the  wonderful  chains  of  events,  working  through  generations,  and 
leading  to  the  most  outre  results,  it  would  make  all  fiction,  with  its  conventionali- 
ties and  foreseen  conclusions,  most  stale  and  unprofitable.” 

SIR  A.  CONAN  DOYLE. 


“CYRANO;  Whom  I love?  ....  Come,  think  a little.  The  dream  of  my 
being  beloved  by  the  beautiless,  is  made,  to  me,  an  empty  dream  by  this  good  nose, 
my  forerunner  by  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Hence,  whom  should  I love?  ....  It 
seems  to  be  superfluous  to  tell  you ! . . . I love  ...  it  is  inevitable  . . . the 

most  beautiful  that  breathes ! . . . . Look  at  me,  dear  friend,  and  tell  me  how 
much  you  think  can  be  justly  entertained  with  this  protuberance.  Oh,  I foster  no 
illusions ! Sometimes,  indeed,  yes,  in  the  violet  dusk  I yield,  even  I ! to  a dreamy 
mood.  I penetrate  some  garden  that  lies  sweetening  the  hour.  With  my  poor 
great  devil  of  a nose  I sniff  the  April  . . . And  as  I follow  with  my  eyes  some 
woman  passing  with  some  cavalier,  I think  how  dear  would  I hold  having  to  walk 
beside  me,  linked  Rke  that,  slowly,  in  the  soft  moonlight,  such  a one!  I kindle — 
I forget — and  then  . . . then  suddenly  I see  the  shadow  of  my  profile  on  the 
garden  wall.” 

EDMUND  ROSTAND. 
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The  Old  Time  Religion 

From  the  Diary  of  John  Early,  Bishop  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 


Wednesday,  November  16th  (1807).  I tried  to  preach  and  had  a great  time. 
Glory  to  King  Jesus.  At  night  I preached  again  though  unwell  and  the  Lord  came 
down  in  power.  Converted  a young  woman  who  had  been  seeking  salvation  a long 
time  and  such  jumping  and  smacking  of  hands  I never  saw  before,  shouting,  prais- 
ing, praying  and  jerking.  Glory  to  God.  I heard  the  language  of  Canaan  and  it 
was  music  to  my  ears.  Hallalujah.  Two  joined  the  Society.  Good  times  a coming 
and  better. 

Thursday,  17th,  to  Eliot’s,  twelve  miles,  and  on  my  way  I met  a drunkard  and 
he  asked  me  if  I would  have  a cup  of  coffee.  I replied,  no,  and  passed  on.  Oh 
what  a disgusting  sight  a drunkard  is,  more  like  the  devil  than  man,  and  hundreds 
of  them  going  headlong  to  hell.  That  night  to  Brother  Walker’s  and  stayed  there 
and  had  meeting  until  Sunday. 

Saturday,  19th,  to  Staples.  I tried  to  preach  but  the  people  were  confused 
by  the  coming  of  a corpse  to  be  buried  there,  a Free  Mason  who  had  killed  himself 
by  drinking  strong  liquors,  yet  the  Masons  cried  out,  “A  good  man!”  It  is  just  like 
the  Masons  to  get  drunk.  In  a short  time  ten  or  twelve  had  died  drunk  in  the 
bounds  of  my  circuit  and  many  more  have  died  indirectly  as  a result  of  drinking. 

Tuesday,  22nd,  through  the  rain  to  Taylor’s,  ten  miles.  I made  Leroy  Merit 
preach  for  me.  He  spoke  very  well  for  it  was  the  first  time.  Meeting  again  at 
night  and  it  rained. 

Wednesday,  23rd,  nine  miles  to  Mancey’s.  I preached  farewell  sermon  and 
the  Lord  blessed  us  wonderfully  there.  I heard  more  of  the  Baptists  doings.  They 
were  trying  to  break  up  the  little  Society  that  was  there  and  were  going,  I under- 
stand, to  push  one  of  the  Methodist  children  into  the  creek  or  some  Sunday-made 
pond  or  other.  I told  somebody  to  tell  their  preacher  the  Baptists  were  just  like 
an  old  horseshoe:  heat  it  and  push  it  into  the  water  and  it  will  hiss  for  a while  but 
soon  get  cold  again. 

Sunday,  January  3rd,  ( 1808 ),  to  Bold  Spring,  seven  miles.  I tried  to  preach 
on  Acts  25:6  and  7 verses  and  some  of  old  Satan’s  children  interrupted  us  by  throw- 
ing stones  on  the  house  during  the  time  of  my  preaching.  It  was  my  last  or  fore- 
well discourse  there.  Some  who  hated  me  before  came  and  began  laughing  and 
talking  in  the  meeting  house  at  the  time  of  my  preaching  and  I gave  them  a plain 
reproof  upon  which  they  went  out  and  threatened  to  whip  me  when  I was  done. 

— (From  Virginia  Historical  Magazine ). 
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Concerning  Contributors 

Furman  G.  McLarty  makes  his  debut  with  The  Archive  in  this  issue.  He  has 
studied  at  Harvard  ....  Robert  Lee  Potter  has  promised  to  contribute 
something  else  soon  ....  Lillian  Bridges  Stewart  has  spent  the  greater 
part  of  her  life  in  Japan,  and  knows  the  setting  in  A Cross-Section  of  Life 
. . . . B.  B.  Carstarphen  writes  of  Yellow  River  just  as  he  saw  it  ...  . 

Apple  Blossoms  was  slated  for  production  when  written  by  Arthur  D.  Bridgers, 
an  undergraduate  ....  A.  H.  Cotton  who  writes  The  Moderns  and  the 
Professors  is  a modern  and  the  son  of  a professor  ....  Other  contributors 
are  members  of  The  Archive  staff. 


The  Poets 

Lucia  Trent  has  succeeded  Dr.  Henry  Morton  Robinson  as  editor  of  Con- 
temporary Verse.  Her  first  volume,  Dawn  Stars,  is  to  appear  shortly.  * * * * 

May  Folwell  Hoisington  has  contributed  to  The  Archive  at  various  times,  has 
published  verse  in  scores  of  magazines,  and  is  well-known  for  her  interest  in  pres- 
ent day  poetry.  * * * * Philip  Van  Orten  makes  his  first  appearance  in 

The  Archive  with  his  whimsical  “teacups”  poem,  which  he  sends  us  from  Brooklyn. 
* * * * Witter  Bynner,  former  president  of  the  Poetry  Society  of  America, 

is  one  of  the  best-known  of  the  modern  poets. 


North  Carolina 

This  grand  old  state  boasts  that  less  than  two  per  cent  of  its  population  is  for- 
eign born.  Yet  there  are  native  Tar  Heels  who  are  the  strangest  of  all  Americans. 
Very  few  North  Carolinians  know  that  there  is  a group  of  their  own  people  who 
speak  a dialect  different  from  any  other  in  this  country;  in  fact,  one  that  William 
Shakespeare  probably  knew.  In  the  December  issue  of  The  Archive  North  Caro- 
linians are  going  to  find  many  interesting  things  about  their  native  state.  The  issue 
be  a “NORTH  CAROLINA  NUMBER”.  William  A.  Ellison,  Jr.,  is  going  to 
write  about  the  Carolina  “Bankers”,  those  hardy  folk  who  live  off  the  mainland  of 
the  state,  on  the  sandbanks.  Julian  P.  Boyd  is  perfecting  a piece  which  will  de- 
scribe the  people  in  Pamlico  County.  Three  County  Corner,  the  1926  prize-winning 
short  story  by  Selma  Warlick,  describing  the  life  of  the  Tar  Heel  tenant  farmer, 
will  appear  in  the  same  issue.  Too,  the  mountaineer  is  in  for  a bit  of  the  lime- 
light. And  there  will  be  something  said  about  the  various  sections  of  the  state,  from 
the  western  coves  to  the  eastern  inlets. 
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“Better  Said — ” 

John  0.  Redding 

optimist 

He  seeks  to  trap  the  contents  of  this  fluid  universe 
between  the  narrow  covers  of  a platitude. 

“Right  will  prevail,”  he  boasts,  and  “God’s  in  his  heaven 
all’s  right  with  the  world.” 

But  finally:  “The  wicked  shall  be  cut  down.”  Unconsciously 
his  eyes  gleam  the  cruelty  of  primal  man  . . . 

So  ancient  ferity  betrays  him  to  be  a thing  less  sinned  against 
than  sinning. 


Sandra  Alexander. 


Hatteras 

A Utopia  of  the  Carolina  Banks 

By  Henry  Gibson^  Jr. 


T 


HE  North  Carolinian  who  knows  the  geographical  outline  of  his 
native  state  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  there  bounds  it  on  the 
coast  a reef,  a reef  that  stands  as  a bulwark  between  the  main- 
land and  the  turbulent  Atlantic.  It  is  a wonderful  natural  break- 
water. I have  seen  the  angry  ocean,  driven  by  terrific  winds,  throw 
itself  for  days  with  undiminished  and  diabolical  fury  upon  that  strip 
of  land,  behind  which  craft  of  low  tonnage  had  found  safety  from  the 
destructive  sea. 

The  restless  and  fickle  Atlantic,  now  calm  and  smooth  like  a 
mirror,  now  in  motion,  undulating  rhythmically,  is  like  a huge  mons- 
ter breathing,  now  fermenting,  lashing  and  bucking  like  a giant  beast 
ridding  itself  of  a captor.  Softly  it  caresses  the  sands  along  its  border; 
and  then  with  a roar  it  throws  itself  upon  them,  tearing  into  estuaries 
with  a terrible  fury,  washing  out  great  lagoons  and  filling  up  others, 
its  darting  tongues  ever  on  the  alert  for  weak  spots,  like  the  scouts  of 
a powerful  and  destructive  army.  Today  the  land  is  gently  crooned 
to  By  the  soft  breezes  from  the  gulf  stream.  Tomorrow  whole  sand 
dunes  are  moved;  trees  are  uprooted  and  torn  asunder;  boats  are 
tossed  about  as  easily  as  flotsam,  cast  upon  the  beach  and  splintered, 
left  to  whiten  into  skeletons;  the  Atlantic  is  lashed  into  a veritable 
maelstrom  enormous  and  destructive  by  gales  which  bear  down  un- 
heralded. One  who  has  never  heard  the  howl — the  screeching,  blood- 
curdling howl  of  a coast  wind — cannot  conceive  of  it.  It  is  rivaled  by 
but  one  thing  on  that  God-forsaken  and  God-blessed  coast,  the  electri- 
cal storm.  He  who  has  experienced  a battle  between  these  two  mighty 
forces  for  supremacy  has  carried  away  with  him  a memory  which  he 
will  never  lose,  one  which  he  would  not  lose  if  he  could,  one  which  he 
would  not  experience  again.  The  relentless  destruction,  the  chaos,  the 
unfeeling  disregard  of  that  battle!  During  a coast  storm  the  one  thing 
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which  predominates  the  awe,  the  terror,  the  wonder  present  in  the  con- 
flict of  emotions  is  the  feeling  of  utter  helplessness  and  impotence.  It 
breeds  awe  and  terror  to  be  stranded  on  a beach  at  night,  to  be  cut  off 
by  rising  waters ; to  hear  above  the  din  of  incessant  thunder,  the  trum- 
peting of  wild  horses  gone  frantic  from  fear;  to  see  by  the  constant 
flashing  of  lightning,  water,  driven  by  the  wind,  piling  up  higher  and 
higher  upon  the  beach,  unrelentingly  ascending  the  little  knoll  on 
which  one  has  sought  safety,  and  to  which  he  is  anchored  against  the 
fury  of  the  wind  by  hands,  grasping  tufts  of  coarse  grass,  and  by  feet 
dug  into  the  wet  sand;  to  see  splashing  belly-deep  in  that  churning 
black  water,  blacker  than  Styx,  a.  herd  of  wild  banker  ponies,  rearing, 
screaming,  chaotic,  trying  to  find  an  uncovered  spot.  Thoughts  of 
horror  pass  through  the  mind  when  it,  deranged  momentarily,  feels 
the  stamping  of  a hundred  feet.  The  joy,  the  thankfulness  which 
comes  when  the  wind  lulls,  the  water  recedes!  But  an  awful  silence 
prevails. — And  then  dawn!  Such  an  experience  makes  ecstatic  the  joy 
of  a sunrise.  At  that  moment,  when  the  sun  first  rises  from  its  bed 
of  clouds,  there  is  something  which  snaps  in  a man.  There  is  an 
intangible  something  which  comes  into  him,  to  get  hold  of  which  he 
struggles  but  fails.  Such  storms  are  sometimes  experienced  on  the 
coast;  such  experiences  as  these  men  pass  through. 

Cape  Hatteras,  named  for  the  Hatteras  Indians,  is  the  most 
easterly  point  of  the  Banks.  There  is  no  place  on  the  entire  Atlantic 
seaboard  which  is  more  treacherous  or  more  feared  by  mariners. 
Making  out  from  the  peculiarly  hooked  cape,  a submerged  sandbar 
runs  for  twenty  miles  out  into  the  ocean.  The  bar  is  of  a particularly 
treacherous  nature  consisting  of  quicksand  which  sucks  do^vn  into 
itself  any  ship  which  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  run  aground  there. 
Because  of  this  fact  there  very  seldom  remains  for  long  the  vestige  of 
a ship  which  has  grounded  there.  The  “Graveyard  of  the  Atlantic’’ 
has  been  the  home  port  of  more  ships  than  one.  Legion  are  the  num- 
bers which  have  gone  down  to  feed  the  insatiable  maw  of  those  deadly 
shoals.  For  a long  time  it  has  been  recognized  as  a dangerous  point, 
and  early  in  its  history  the  govermnent  began  to  take  precautions  for 
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warning  ships  of  the  treachery  of  Cape  Hatteras.  The  remains  of  the 
old  lighthouse  may  still  be  seen,  lichen-covered  and  crumbling,  a mass 
of  mortar  and  brick,  lying  where  it  fell  some  sixty  years  ago,  a target 
for  Federal  men-of-war.  Its  light  had  served  too  many  times  to  direct 
Southern  blockade-runners  to  a point  of  entrance  through  the  inlet. 
Not  many  months  after  the  destruction,  the  Confederacy  fell,  and  the 
United  States  government  found  it  necessary  to  erect  another  light 
house  at  Hatteras  Point.  The  present  lighthouse  is  a magnificent 
structure  as  such  structures  go.  Standing  two  hundred  and  ten  feet 
above  sea-level,  it  throws  a powerful  light  to  sea,  a light  which  may  be 
seen  miles  out  on  the  most  tempestuous  of  nights.  The  tower  is  built 
of  solid  masonry  stone  and  steel,  severe  in  outline,  austere;  but  one 
has  an  appreciative  feeling  as  he  looks  upon  that  beacon,  glistening 
white,  with  its  black  spiral  from  base  to  crown,  rising  high  from  a 
desert  of  white  sand,  silhoueted  against  an  azure  blue  sky;  and  at 
night  when  the  heavens  are  overcast  with  clouds  hm*rying  by,  as  if, 
themselves,  they  were  trying  to  escape  the  onrushing  storm,  the  inter- 
mittent flashing  of  Hatteras  light  is  a happy  sight.  “Hatteras  light, 
off  port  side!”  one  hears  with  thankfulness,  comingled  with  awe — 
thankfulness  that  the  light  is  sighted,  awe  because  to  see  that  light 
means  that  one  is  close  in  shore — too  close  to  “Diamond  Shoals.” 
Diamond  shoals!  The  land  unwilling  to  cede  all  to  the  sea  has 
insidiously  hidden  a part  of  itself  below  even  the  ebb  tide  of  the  blue- 
green  waters,  and  for  twenty-five  miles  that  submerged  continuation 
of  Cape  Hatteras  extends,  a deadly  trap,  a veritable  graveyard  for 
ships.  So  many  ships  have  been  lost  at  that  point,  first  beached  and 
then  sucked  down  into  the  quicksand,  until  nothing  remained  out,  that 
it  has  become  properly  known  as  the  “Graveyard  of  the  Atlantic.” 
It  is  one  of  the  most  feared  and  avoided  points  on  the  entire  Atlantic 
seaboard.  When  the  weather  is  the  least  bit  rough,  ships  make  out  to 
sea  many  miles  to  escape  the  waters  off  Hatteras  and  Diamond  Shoals. 
At  the  most  distant  point  from  land  along  that  shoal  a lonely  ship 
rides  the  waves,  held  fast  in  its  position  by  enormous  anchors.  It  is 
lightship  Number  105,  manned  by  a crew  of  nine  men.  No  matter 
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how  the  wind  howls,  how  high  the  swells  run,  how  choppy  the  sea, 
Nmnber  105  has  to  remain  at  its  post,  a safeguard  to  vessels,  who, 
seeing  the  gleam  from  its  light,  immediately  make  out  to  sea.  They 
have  no  visitors,  those  men  there,  for  their  friendly  light  is  more 
feared  than  a plague.  It  silently  says,  “Get  back.  You  are  nearing 
Diamond  Shoals!”  It  is  necessary  that  the  warning  be  given  but  once. 
The  lightship  was  destroyed  by  Germans  just  prior  to  our  entrance 
into  the  World  War.  It  was  shelled  by  them  when  they  had  inter- 
cepted a wireless  message,  telling  of  the  fact  that  a ship  had  just  been 
destroyed  by  the  submarine.  The  crew  from  the  blown-up  ship 
escaped  after  rowing  eighteen  miles,  a part  of  the  time  under  fire,  to 
safety. 

Diamond  Shoals  have  been  the  inviolate  keepers  of  many  secrets 
of  the  sea,  have  been  the  recorder  of  many  unheralded  deeds  of  valor. 
It  was  there  that  on  the  31  of  January,  1921,  the  “Mystery  Schooner,” 
the  Carl  A . Clearing,  a five-master,  went  ashore  and  with  all  sails  set, 
head-on  into  that  treacherous  reef.  A terrible  storm  was  in  progress, 
and  the  ship  stood  never  a chance  once  it  had  become  entrapped  with 
the  eddies  and  swells  of  the  shoals.  Seeing  the  disaster,  and  heedless 
of  danger,  the  coast  guards  launched  their  boats  and  went  to  the  rescue 
of  the  crew,  but  there  was  no  crew,  only  the  cabin  cat  was  found.  The 
fate  of  those  men  on  that  schooner  has  never  been  determined.  No 
sign,  no  trace  of  their  possible  going  has  ever  washed  ashore,  and  the 
Graveyard  holds  another  secret.  It  is  one  of  the  most  mmsual  cases  of 
all  the  sea  mysteries  that  have  been  recorded.  It  is  easy  to  dismiss  it 
by  saying  that  the  men  were  lost  overboard,  but  that  does  not  answer 
the  question  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  know  the  ways  of  the  sea.  She 
too  often  flaunts  the  evidence  of  her  victory  by  throwing  upon  the 
beach  mute  and  ghastly  counts  of  her  score. 

It  was  off  Hatteras  that  a British  tanker  was  attacked  and  sunk 
by  a German  submarine  in  1917.  The  oil  from  the  ship  spread  and 
caught  fire,  trapping  the  escaped  crew  of  the  vessel  in  a sea  of  fiames. 
The  whole  encounter  was  witnessed  by  the  coast-guard  lookout,  and 
the  men  from  the  station,  under  the  leadership  of  the  stalwart  and 
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valiant  Captain  John  A.  Midgett,  of  Rodanthe,  put  out  to  sea  to  res- 
cue them.  Heedless  of  the  flames  they  worked  and  succeeded  in  saving 
every  member  of  the  crew,  though  many  members  of  both  crew  and 
coast  guard  corps  were  horribly  burned.  The  British  government 
showed  its  recognition  and  gratitude  last  winter  by  decorating  Captain 
Midgett  and  the  entire  crew  which  participated  in  the  rescue. 

So  dangerous  is  the  coast  along  the  Hatteras  reef  that  the  govern- 
ment has  found  it  necessary  to  institute  more  than  ordinary  means  of 
protection  for  water  craft.  There  is  a colony  of  some  one  hundred  and 
sixty  men  there  who  man  the  various  safety  measures,  the  coast  guard 
station,  the  radio  plant  with  its  compass  station,  the  lighthouse,  and 
the  light  ship.  The  compass  station,  established  at  Hatteras  in  1919, 
has  done  more  than  any  one  thing  else  to  enable  ships  in  keeping  their 
courses  and  in  avoiding  hidden  shoals.  The  radio  compass  is  a com- 
paratively recent  invention,  but  it  serves  a long  felt  need — that  of 
giving  ships  which  have  lost  their  bearings  not  an  approximate  loca- 
tion hut  almost  their  identical  longitudinal  and  latitudinal  position.  It 
has  reduced  to  a minimum  the  going  ashore  of  ships  carrying  wireless 
receptors,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  aid  it  has  been  in  giving  them 
their  positions  that  they  may  pursue  the  correct  course. 

Rare  characters  are  met  with  around  the  coast  guard  stations.  It 
is  a happy  jolly  crowd  that  guards  the  safety  of  men  against  storms. 
To  see  them  on  a summer  day,  lying  around,  lounging,  smoking  their 
pipes  and  cigarettes,  reading  magazines  and  books,  chewing  their 
weed  and  playing  cards,  you  would  hardly  think  that  they  are  the  men 
who  man  the  boats,  who  shoot  the  life  lines  in  times  of  direst  peril.  It 
is  an  incongruous  life  that  they  lead.  It  tickles  one’s  fancy  to  think 
about  it  and  the  contrast  which  the  phases  and  activities  an  individual 
life  offers.  The  first  thing  that  a visitor  will  notice  upon  entrance  into 
a HTe  guard  station  is  the  immaculate  condition  of  the  rooms.  He  will 
overlook  the  boats,  the  coils  of  rope,  the  breeches,  the  little  life  cannon. 
He  will  overlook  every  other  detail.  The  cleanliness,  the  shining 
scrubbed  floors,  the  utter  lack  of  dust,  the  polished  rails,  the  compact 
and  convenient  arrangement  of  everything  will  first  of  all  strike  the 
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eye.  He  will  wonder  where  the  woman  is  who  keeps  order  in  the  place. 
He  will  be  bowled  over  when  he  learns  that  a woman  never  touches  it. 
Trek  across  the  desert  of  sand  for  twenty-five  miles  on  a hot  summer 
day,  drop  in  and  accept  of  the  hospitality  of  the  coast  guards.  Suffer 
another  shock  when  you  learn  that  the  meal  was  planned,  cooked  and 
served  by  men.  It  staggers  the  imagination.  These  men  who  keep 
house,  handle  a needle  with  the  dexterity  of  a seamstress,  to  patch  and 
darn,  do  their  own  washing,  ironing,  their  cooking  and  everything  else 
that  needs  be  done;  these  men  are  they  who  jmnp  at  the  shooting  of 
the  rockets ; run  out  the  boats,  to  rob  the  sea  of  its  victims ; and  they 
revel  in  it.  Great  stalwart,  brown  men  with  muscles  tempered  and 
strong  as  steel,  men  who  with  a blow  from  the  fist  could  fell  an  ox. 
They  are  splendid  specimens  of  mankind.  They  are  typical.  All  up 
and  down  the  coast  at  every  little  station  they  are  found  always  wel- 
coming, entertaining  one,  glad  to  see  the  arrival  of  a stranger  and 
bidding  him  a sincere  God-speed  when  he  leaves.  A person  comes  to 
admire,  to  respect  and  to  love  those  men.  In  a way  their  life  is  simple 
and  lonely ; yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  complete  and  full. 

II 

But  that  reef  is  something  more  than  a breakwater,  something 
more  than  a place  where  the  government  has  to  spend  thousands  of 
dollars  a year  to  protect  sea-going  craft.  It  is  a little  world  unto  itself. 
Separated  from  the  mainland  in  some  places  by  sixty  miles  of  water, 
isolated  from  civilization  by  natural  obstacles,  it  is  peopled  by  a 
strange,  a lovable,  independent,  and  a God-loving,  self-governing 
folk.  All  up  and  down  that  sandy  strip  which  glistens  in  the  moonlight 
like  a silver  strand,  the  same  folks  are  found.  The  Bankers  are  unique, 
distinct.  They  are  different.  They  are  not  like  us — not  at  all.  A 
stranger  feels  it,  feels  it  after  having  known  them  for  years.  He  never 
becomes  one  of  them.  They  tolerate,  accept  or  ostracize  him,  but  he 
always  remains  one  among  them.  He  comes  to  know  them,  to  love 
them,  to  imitate  them,  to  em^  them,  but  one  of  them  he  never  becomes. 
Just  why  this  difference  is  for  others  to  decide.  One  feels  and  resents  it. 
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And  these  people  who  live  on  that  reef  which  the  mainland  has  lost 
but  which  the  sea  cannot  overcome,  whose  life  the  storms,  the  calms,  the 
wrecks,  the  rescues,  the  dangers  are  a part  of,  do  they  become  accus- 
tomed to  it  all  ? Do  they  accept  these  experiences  as  mere  incidents  in 
their  lives  ? Superficially  they  seem  to,  and  it  is  because  the  individuals 
themselves  have  been  fundamentally  changed  by  these  elemental 
forces — or  should  one  say  they  have  remained  fundamentally  the  same  ? 
It  would  be  too  involved  to  go  into  their  genetic  psychology.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  these  natives  are  products  of  their  environment — 
an  environment  which  has  left  its  impress  for  generations.  Daily  they 
come  into  contact  with  nature  in  her  varying  roles,  roles  of  which  we 
know  nothing. 

They  are  a happy  lot.  They  are  happy  because  they  are  peaceful. 
Worrying  little  over  things  beyond  their  control  and  ken,  they  are 
heirs  to  certain  serenity  and  tranquility  which  one  envies.  Taciturn  at 
times,  stolid,  betraying  very  little  emotion,  they  give  the  appearance 
of  being  morose,  but  they  are  not.  One  has  only  to  know  them  to  real- 
ize the  falsity  of  such  an  impression.  They  are  proud  as  lords.  And 
they  have  a right  to  be.  The  history  of  the  Banks  and  that  vicinity  is 
the  earliest  colonial  history  of  which  we  have  record.  The  purest  of 
the  much  boasted  Anglo-Saxon  of  North  Carolina  runs  in  the  veins 
of  the  Bankers,  they  being  descendants  of  some  of  our  earliest  settlers, 
and  having  maintained,  as  they  have,  a pure  strain.  On  an  island  west- 
ward from  the  northern  end  of  the  reef  the  Raleigh  colony  settled,  and 
one  does  not  blame  them  once  he  has  seen  the  picturesque  and  beauti- 
ful spot  at  which  they  stopped.  Everyone  is  acquainted  with  the  ill 
fate  of  that  lone  colony,  but  who  knows  but  that  there  were  already 
stragglers  from  civilization  on  the  lower  reef?  Go  to  Hatteras  or  to 
Chicamacomico  or  to  Avon  and  listen.  The  student  of  philology  will 
find  something  to  think  about.  Diamond  Shoals  might  tell,  if  it  would, 
of  ships  lost  earlier  than  those  of  which  we  find  records. 

A great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Banks  trace  their  lineage 
to  ancestors  who  were  shipwrecked  on  the  reef.  Most  of  them  claim 
English  ancestry.  One  family,  however,  the  Wahab  family  of 
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Ocracoke,  traces  its  American  origin  to  a shipwreck,  the  chief  partici- 
pants of  which  were  royal  ambassadors  from  an  Arabian  court  to  the 
court  of  Saint  James.  Ocracoke  remained  the  family  seat  of  this 
clanish  tribe  until  the  Civil  War  when  it  suffered  the  same  fate  as 
that  of  many  other  family  seats  of  the  South.  From  the  information 
available,  however,  it  appears  that  most  of  the  reef  settlers  are  of 
English  extraction. 

Even  now  they  are  typical  of  the  earlier  seventeenth  century 
English  in  their  liberty  loving  traits.  Infringement  on  their  rights  is 
one  thing  that  they  will  not  tolerate.  In  this  respect  they  remind  one 
to  an  extent  of  the  mountain  folk.  They  have  a very  good  idea,  a 
positive  conviction  of  right  and  wrong,  and  they  permit  of  no  diver- 
gence from  their  rule  of  justice  either  from  themselves  or  from  out- 
siders. And  everyone  is  an  outsider  who  is  not  a native  born.  Let  the 
water  be  crossed  once,  a generation  be  skipped,  and  a new  outsider  is 
born. 

They  do  not  invite  outside  intervention  into  their  midst.  They 
resent  it;  and  justly,  for  experience  has  taught  them  that  the  outsider 
cannot  appreciate  their  life.  They  are  not  ignorant.  The  soundest 
philosophy  that  I have  ever  listened  to  I have  heard  from  the  lips  of 
Bankers.  Couched  in  quaint — you  would  call  it  illiterate,  which  is 
your  pleasure — unforgettable  English  with  a distinct  coastal  accent, 
an  interjection  here  and  there  purely  Shakespearean,  words  of  wisdom 
fall  from  the  lips  of  those  white  haired  seers.  They  are  uneducated 
as  a rule  and  would  not  stand  much  chance  with  a city-bred  fellow  in 
his  own  territory,  but  might  the  Lord  help  him  if  he  were  to  get 
embroiled  with  them  on  their  own  territory.  They  are  rich  in  natural 
insight,  in  intuition.  They  have  an  uncanny  way  of  reaching  the  logi- 
cal end  of  a matter.  They  are  judges  of  people,  for  in  their  dealing 
with  nature  in  the  raw,  with  the  elemental  forces,  there  has  been  kept 
alive  a primitive  understanding  which  civilization  has  stamped  out  of 
its  more  favored  children. 

And  they  are  good,  these  Bankers.  They  are  God-fearing  as  are 
all  fisher-folk,  unlearned  in  books  and  deeply  religious.  They  are 
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trusting.  They  are  conscientious  and  believe  in  the  good  of  everyone. 
They  have  no  need  of  laws.  They  don’t  want  them.  It  is  their  wont 
to  do  because  they  think  that  they  ought  to  do,  and  no  law  man-made 
can  make  them  believe  a thing  wrong  when  they  inherently  believe  it 
right,  nor  can  any  such  law  make  them  believe  a thing  right  when 
they  believe  it  wrong.  They  are  stubborn  and  obstinate,  because  they 
have  convictions  which  are  seated  at  the  very  base  of  their  moral 
foundations. 

Their  ignorance  is  not  to  be  laid  at  their  doors,  for  they  have  had 
natural  barriers  between  them  and  educational  facilities.  It  used  to 
be  a difficult  thing  for  a Banker  to  get  to  the  mainland,  particularly  in 
winter.  It  has  been  only  recently  that  the  trip  could  be  made  without 
a great  deal  of  inconvenience  and  no  little  danger.  Now  that  contact 
is  closer,  many  of  the  natives  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  college. 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  considerable  exchange  between  the 
mainland  and  the  reef.  A few  years  ago  it  was  an  event  for  a drummer 
to  go  to  the  reef  towns.  Today  it  is  not  unusual  for  a party  to  spend 
some  time  there.  By  means  of  radio,  airplanes,  and  motor  boats  the 
reef  is  in  close  contact  with  the  mainland  at  present.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  only  last  winter  a serious  diphtheria  epidemic  was  averted 
on  Hatteras  reef  by  the  timely  arrival  of  anti-toxin  from  Norfolk, 
carried  by  a government  plane  and  accompanied  by  a government 
doctor.  Time  and  again  the  resident  physician  has  hurried  patients  to 
Norfolk  hospitals  by  means  of  the  government  hydroplane  ambulance. 
Dr.  Morris  Eolb  for  the  past  several  years  has  had  charge  of  the 
health  of  the  Hatteras  reef,  and  he  has  done  a great  work  there.  In 
many  ways  the  Banks  are  not  so  isolated  as  they  used  to  be,  and  in 
some  respects  it  is  regrettable.  The  mountains  have  long  since  been 
exploited.  Today  a plan  is  underfoot  to  violate  the  Banks.  Already 
options  have  been  taken  on  many  miles  of  the  reef  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  it  for  summer  resorts.  An  ideal  spot?  Yes,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  creations  that  have  ever  been  turned  from  the  workshop  of 
nature,  too  beautiful  to  be  desecrated  and  commercialized.  But  it  has 
a protector,  the  shifting  sand  dunes,  dunes  as  restless  and  as  vagrant 
as  the  four  winds  which  blow  over  them. 
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Holy  Roller 

By  B.  B.  Carstarphen 

'T  IKE  a yellow  mushroom,  it  squats  there  ...  a tent,  wherein  God 
I ^ reigns.  Large  incandescent  globes  flood  the  interior  with  light 
...  an  artificial  light,  a material  light.  It  peeps  between  blades  of 
grass  from  under  the  edge  of  the  Holy  Roller  tent,  escapes  in  a big 
patch  at  the  opening.  It  glints  on  a Ford  and  illuminates  a man’s 
worn  face  on  the  back  seat  . . . An  impatient  horse  in  the  shadows 
shifts  his  position. 

Inside  the  tent  there  is  spiritual  light  . . . souls  . . . Christ  feed- 
ing the  thousands.  A man  in  a frayed  blue  suit  and  stiff  collar  speaks 
from  a Bible  opened  flat  on  a small  stand  . . . Big,  sprawling  hands 
slapping  the  Book  ...  a poorly-shaven  face  . . . perspiration  on 
his  brow  . . . fervor  . . . salvation  . . . Christ  crucified  . . . hal- 
lelujah . . . 

An  organ  sits  on  the  platform  behind  the  preacher  . . . new  and 
polished.  A bunch  of  flowers,  jaded  and  lifeless,  hanging  wearily  from 
a vase  . . . Hymn  books  piled  high  . . . One  placed  above  the  key- 
board is  opened  to  A i . . . A cushioned  organ  stool  sagging 

from  much  use. 

A heterogeneous  choir  ranged  in  eleven  chairs  across  the  platform. 
At  the  end  sits  the  organist,  a large,  shapeless  woman,  the  mother  of 
six  children.  One  of  them  is  near  her,  a thin  child  with  restless  eyes 
and  a high  voice  ...  A grizzled  old  man  with  knotty  hands  next  to 
him  . . . Two  twittering  young  girls  with  bobbed  hair  and  faint 
blushes  two  seats  beyond  . . . Golden  harps  . . . 

A passing  car  rumbles  along  the  road  ...  A feebly  squawking 
horn  interrupts.  Through  the  opening  of  the  tent  a girl  in  the  choir 
sees  the  car  pass  and  wonders  . . . Night-riding  . . . 

In  front  of  the  preacher  there  are  faces  . . . faces  . . . men, 
women,  children,  crowded  on  long  pine  boards  supported  by  sturdy 
blocks  of  wood  . . . faces  . . . men,  women,  children.  God’s  chil- 
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dren  they  are.  Calicoed  and  ginghamed  women,  bent  from  child- 
bearing. Days  of  washing  at  a pot,  cooking  meat  and  cornbread, 
nursing  sick  babies  . . . days,  thousands  of  them.  Work  that  hardens 
hands,  breaks  finger  nails,  sags  shoulders  . . . life. 

Men’s  faces  . . . worn  and  weathered  . ^ . furrowed  as  if  with 
ditches  . . . weak,  gray,  eyes,  drooping  lids  . . . tired  of  life  . . . 
looking  forward  to  the  angels.  There  are  young  men,  tall  and  lanky, 
the  emptiness  of  the  ages  in  their  eyes  . . . salvation  in  their  souls: 
they  don’t  raise  tobacco,  they’ve  quit  liquor,  they  pay  their  debts. 
They  are  meek  and  humble,  uncomplaining  . . . like  Christ  must 
have  been. 

On  the  pine  benches  blankets  and  coats  are  spread  for  the  children 
to  sleep  on.  Tired,  the  small  ones  are  huddled  here  and  there  . . . 
Near  a mother  a baby  sucking  at  a rag  while  it  dozes. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  tent  a baby  suddenly  wails.  The  mother 
jostles  it  in  her  fat  arms,  but  the  infant  cries  louder.  A neighbor  pats 
it  on  its  soft  head.  The  mother  lifts  it  to  her  bosom  and  feeds  it.  The 
wails  die  away  ...  a coo  of  contentment. 

A tall,  slattern  woman  on  the  front  row  whimpers;  her  body  jerks 
spasmodically  ...  A child,  half-frightened,  half -fascinated,  stares 
at  her.  . . The  woman  moans,  gives  little  jumps  . . . Jesus  is  in  her 
heart  . . . Her  face  twitches  nervously,  and  she  rocks  back  and 
forth.  She  lifts  her  long,  bony  fingers  and  covers  her  face  while  she 
moans  and  whimpers  like  the  wind  in  a black  forest  . . . the  Holy 
Ghost  working. 

A palsied  old  man  nearby  keeps  muttering  Jesus  and  glory,  glory 
and  Jesus  while  his  head,  half -bent  to  the  sawdust  at  his  feet,  bobs 
evenly  back  and  forth. 

A painted  adolescent  girl  near  the  back  snickers  into  her  com- 
panion’s ear.  . . 

A yellow  dog  drags  her  flea-bitten  body  under  the  canvas  and 
slinks  into  the  tent.  Only  one  sleepy  boy  notices  her.  The  animal 
turns  around  several  times  and  then  settles  herself  comfortably  on  the 
sawdust. 

Jesus  works  in  the  tent  . . . salvation  . . . sawdust  . . . halle- 
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Three  County  Corner 

By  Selma  Warlick 

IT  WAS  springtime  in  the  hills.  Nature,  herself,  was  pregnant  with 
life  and  beauty.  It  was  the  time  of  rising  sap  and  swelling  buds, 
when  tiny  fragrant  arbutus  blossoms  trail  off  to  the  gentle  call  of 
balmy  breezes.  There  were  other  evidences:  the  farmers  with  their 
straining,  sweating  horses  and  heavy  plows  turning  up  the  rich,  smelly 
earth.  In  the  barnyards,  fuzzy  little  chickens  were  darting  and  chirp- 
ing about  while  careworn  mothers  clucked  and  scolded  in  vain.  It  was 
time  when  deep  within  things  are  stirred  up.  And  no  one  could  have 
been  more  intensely  aware  of  the  surging,  this  swelling  up  of  some- 
thing so  vital  and  overwhelming,  as  was  Jane  Pruett  as  she  stood  in  the 
quiet  beauty  of  the  evening,  to  outward  appearances  complacently 
feeding  her  chickens.  This  thing  so  intangible  and  indescribable 
was  tugging  and  pulling  at  her  very  heart  strings,  while  her  lean, 
strong  face  was  uplifted,  wrapt  with  the  wonder  of  the  sunset  behind 
the  purple  hills. 

“Hey,  thar,  Jane,”  broke  in  a strident  voice  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  cow  shed  in  the  rear.  “Quit  yore  foolin’  and  git  them  chickens  fed. 
An’  git  a bite  of  supper  on  the  table.  Hit’s  working  time,  and  yore 
pa’ll  be  in  no  notion  ’uv  waitin’  fur  his  rations.” 

“Yes,  ma,  I will.  I’m  sorry,”  replied  the  girl,  sighing  as  she  turned 
reluctantly  to  finish  her  task. 

“Hat,”  as  she  was  familiarly  known,  was  Joe  Pruett’s  second  wife. 
She  was  a tall,  gaunt  woman  who  prided  herself  on  the  fact  that  she 
had  done  well  by  Jane,  Joe’s  only  child  by  his  first  wife.  She  let  no 
opportunity  pass  to  remind  her  of  it  though  ^vith  “no  more  afore- 
thought” to  her,  so  she  had  left  the  child  pretty  much  to  herself  and  to 
her  books  except  during  working  time.  Resting  the  pail  of  milk  on 
the  palm  of  her  hand  she  raised  it  on  a level  with  her  shoulders,  and 
picked  her  way  rather  gingerly  down  the  steep  path  to  the  springhouse 
below,  mumbling  as  she  went.  “Wonder  what’s  got  into  that  gal  now. 
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I told  her  pa  too  much  lamin’  ’ud  ruin  her.  He’d  better  ’a  let  her  stay 
out  lak’  alius  with  the  rest  of  the  young  ’uns  an’  help  with  the  plantin’. 
Reckin  he  thinks  she’s  better’n  my  young’uns,  fer  frum  what  I’ve 
hearn  folks  tell  her  ma  warn’t  no  beauty,  an’  no  ’count  on  top  of  hit; 
but  he  thinks  the  sun  rises  and  sots  in  that  gal.  Likely,  she’s  moonin’ 
roun’  and  settin’  her  cap  fur  that  perfesser,  or  whatever  hit  is,  down 
at  the  school.”  She  continued,  “Reckin,  I’d  better  speak  to  her  pa 
about  it.  ’Twon’t  be  long  tho’  now,  till  school’ll  be  out  and  she’ll 
finish.  Then,  she  kin  git  out  and  git  to  work,  an’  pay  me  back  fur  all 
these  years  I’ve  slaved  fer  her  an’  her  pa.” 

Having  finished  this  tirade  she  reached  the  springhouse  which 
stood  near  by  a bright  sparkling  spring  which  gushed  from  the  hillside. 
She  deposited  her  burden  on  the  stone  bench  and  began  carefully 
straining  the  milk  into  a large  earthen  crock.  She  stepped  before  the 
doorway  and  jerked  at  the  door  hard,  caused  it  to  break  off  its  hinges 
and  tumble  down  on  her  making  her  to  spill  some  of  the  milk. 

“Consarn,  that  ding-busted  idiot  of  a Phillips,  I wish  to  the  Lord 
he’d  fix  up  this  place  fur  decent  folks  to  live  about.  He’s  done  went’n 
dug  a well  fer  them  niggers  he  moved  in  last  fall,  and  we’uns  have 
lived  hyar  goin’  on  four  years  now,  and  he  hain’t  done  nothin’  fur  us 
yit.  Pete  Saunder  wuz  done  allowin’  yesterdy  as  how’s  Phillips  ’uz 
gonna  run  us  off  yit,  an’  ’as  already  gone  an’  sent  fer  some  more  nig- 
gers. I jist  dare  him  to  try  to  run  me  off ’n  hyar.  I’ll  give  him  a piece  of 
my  mind,  I will,”  she  declared  fiercely.  “We  got  ter  live  same  as  he  ’as. 
I’d  done  been  gone  to  a mill  at  Gastonia  only  the  mills  is  jist  runnin’ 
on  half  time  an’  we  can’t  git  in.  Jist  to  be  sartin’  I’m  gonna  git  my 
brother  Will  to  give  him  a skeer  shore  ’nough.” 

In  the  meantime  Jane  had  completed  her  task  and  the  downy 
chicks  were  sleepily  chirping  the  accompaniment  to  the  anxious  clucks 
of  the  old  hen  as  she  hurdled  them  protestingly  under  her  wing  for 
the  night.  The  girl  turned  for  a moment  and  gazed  at  the  small,  ill- 
built  house  as  it  sprawled  grudgingly  over  the  bit  of  land.  It  was  a 
low-roofed,  four-roomed  structure  with  small  dark  windows,  but  at 
that  better  than  the  average  tenant  house,  for  the  Pruetts  were  one  of 
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the  many  poor  families  living  a few  years  here  and  a few  years  there 
wandering  about,  commonly  called  tenants,  or  in  the  vernacular  of 
the  locality  “renters.”  Since  the  family  had  moved  down  into  the 
“settlemints”,  as  they  called  it,  the  children  had  been  sent  to  the  con- 
solidated school  in  the  community.  Jane,  who  was  the  oldest,  would 
graduate  in  J une.  Thoughtful,  beauty  loving  hands  though  had  done 
their  best  for  the  house : planted  vines  and  flowers  hid  the  ugly,  knotty 
boards  of  which  the  house  was  fashioned.  The  yard  was  swept  clean 
and  bare. 

Entering  the  house  hastily,  Jane  pulled  out  the  pineboard  table 
covered  with  oilcloth  from  the  wall,  and  began  “settin’  the  table.”  She 
placed  the  plates  around  and  brought  out  the  cold  vegetables  and 
cornbread  left  over  from  the  noonday  meal,  and  refilled  the  inevitable 
“lasses  jug.”  Then,  as  it  was  getting  dark,  she  lighted  a kerosene 
lamp  and  placed  it  on  the  table,  and  slipped  away  knowing  she  would 
not  be  missed  till  bedtime. 

She  walked  swiftly  to  her  favorite  rock  under  the  pines  at  the  top 
of  the  hill,  her  lithe  slim  body — as  straight  and  slim  as  the  pines  them- 
selves— moving  with  an  easy  grace.  Jane  had  never  been  considered 
a pretty  girl,  but  there  was  something  attractive  about  her  sensitive, 
rather  pallid  face  about  which  was  blown  her  soft  dark  hair.  Striking, 
too,  were  her  dark,  dreamy  eyes  from  which  little  gay,  sparkling  lights 
could  dart  out  and  the  full  red  lips — lips  like  ripe  luscious  iSIay 
cherries  ready  for  the  pickers.  She  seated  herself  on  the  rock  and 
rested  her  head  against  the  scaly  trunk  of  the  tree.  She  was  troubled 
and  worried,  but  the  murmuring  and  whispering  of  the  wind  in  the 
pines  soothed  her. 

She,  too,  had  heard  that  Phillips  was  bringing,  in  more  negroes, 
and  he  had  threatened  to  run  them  off  several  times  before,  and  that 
“Hat”  made  things  worse  by  continually  rasping  and  meddling  about 
the  place.  It  would  trouble  her  father  she  knew,  for  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  find  another  place  now.  To  further  complicate  matters 
Hat  had  a brother.  Will  Swink,  who  was  the  ring-leader  of  a crowd 
of  rowdies  capable  of  almost  anything,  but  who  nevertheless  had  con- 
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siderable  influence  over  the  tenants  and  small  farm  owners.  Will,  with 
others  of  his  gang,  had  sworn  not  to  let  a “nigger  cross  Little  Knoh 
Creek,”  and  to  frighten  them  out.  They  slipped  threatening  notes 
under  their  doors  and  had  on  one  or  two  occasions  actually  gone  so  far 
as  to  throw  improvised  homhs  in  their  yards.  The  house  occupied  hy 
the  Pruetts  was  only  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  creek.  It  would  he 
like  Hat  to  go  over  to  Will’s  tonight,  the  girl  thought,  and  use  him  as 
a means  of  scaring  Phillips  into  letting  them  stay  on  till  fall  at  least. 
She  knew  that  Hat  had  not  returned  for  she  could  see  the  path  that 
led  into  the  woods  near  the  springhouse.  The  lash  of  a tongue  like 
Hat’s  was  all  that  would  he  needed  to  stir  them  into  action. 

“Phillips  isn’t  so  hard  and  had,  if  ma’d  only  let  him  alone  and  quit 
aggravatin’  the  life  out  ’uv  him.  Though  he  is  greedy  and  thinks  the 
negroes  could  make  him  more  money,”  thought  the  girl,  rememhering 
how  nice  and  kind  he  had  been  to  let  them  have  things  when  they 
moved  on  his  land  with  hardly  any  clothes,  and  less  to  eat.  He  had 
been  fair  and  just  and  they  were  in  much  better  circumstances  than 
when  they  came  to  live  on  his  farm. 

Then  other  things  wandered  to  her  mind.  She  thought  of  the 
lessons  she  must  prepare  for  the  morrow — the  theme  which  she  must 
write.  Her  English  teacher  expected  so  much  of  her.  He  had  implied 
several  times  that  her  work  showed  signs  of  extraordinary  ability, 
especially  when  she  wrote  of  her  people  and  their  life.  “If  it  really  is 
good,”  she  decided,  “it’s  because  I know  and  understand.  I wonder 
if  I do  have  this  power  Professor  Carver  speaks  of.  As  he  says,  it’s 
altogether  possible  that  from  these  hills  may  come  the  Dickens  or  the 
Shakespeare  of  this  age  and  nation.  Who  knows?”  She  could  picture 
him  as  he  would  say  that — his  large,  grey  eyes  glowing  with  a zealous 
light,  while  his  nervous  hands,  white  and  effeminate  in  their  softness 
would  push  back  the  black  unruly  hair  which  fell  down  in  his  eyes  so 
boyishly.  He’d  never  grow  up,  she  thought  tenderly,  in  spite  of  his 
serious,  thoughtful  eyes  his  mouth  would  always  curl  up  so  wistfully 
petulant.  But  could  it  be  that  he  was  right,  that  she  had  been  pre- 
destined to  portray  her  people  to  the  world?  “If  that  is  my  destiny,” 
she  whispered  to  herself,  “I  will  do  it  well  and  with  sympathy  for  their 
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ignorance  and  peculiar  customs,  because  I can  feel  with  them — I am 
of  them — their  blood  and  kin.  But  then,”  she  continued,  “that  can 
hardly  be,  for  who  am  I — I,  Jane  Pruett,  my  school  days  are  nearly 
over  now — a few  more  weeks  and  graduation.  Then,”  she  thought 
bitterly,  “ a job  and  help  pa  git  the  rest  of  the  kids  through  school.  I 
had  so  hoped  to  go  on  to  college.” 

She  wondered  how  her  father  had  succeeded  in  winning  her  step- 
mother over  to  letting  her  stay  in  school  this  year.  Always  before  she 
had  been  stopped  in  the  fall  to  help  with  the  cotton  picking  and  again 
in  the  spring  to  help  with  the  planting. 

Breaking  upon  her  reverie  came  a voice  low  and  resonant  on  the 
breath  of  the  wind. 

“Jane,  Jane,  dear  heart,  my  love.” 

Again  it  came  louder  and  less  tremulous. 

“Jane,  dear,  dreaming  little  one?” 

“Oh,  you.  Bill,  I couldn’t  imagine,”  she  exclaimed  seeing  now 
the  stalwart  figure  of  the  man  in  the  dusk  and  not  knowing  whether 
to  be  glad  or  sad. 

“Yes,  Jane,  it’s  me,”  the  man  replied  and  not  waiting  for  an 
invitation  seated  himself  upon  the  rock  beside  her.  “I  hated  to  intrude, 
but  the  night  was  so  beautiful — like  you,  Jane — I couldn’t  resist. 
I hope  you  don’t  mind.  Your  father  said  that  you  were  apt  to  be  up 
this  way  somewheres.” 

“Yes,  have  a seat,”  she  replied  smiling  up  at  him.  Bill  Adams  had 
been  “goin’  with  her”  for  most  a year.  His  father  had  been  the  pastor 
of  the  little  church  until  his  death  the  preceding  autmnn.  Then  Bill 
had  to  stop  school  to  take  care  of  his  mother  and  the  little  farm  on 
which  they  lived  . 

“It’s  a wonderful  night,”  he  began,  looking  up  at  the  new  moon 
flitting  and  flirting  among  the  fleecy  clouds.  “I’m  glad  I’m  not 
in  school  this  spring.  It’s  good  to  be  out — free.  ’Course  I intend  to 
finish  in  summer  school  sometime.” 

“How  is  your  mother.  Bill?”  the  girl  inquired. 

“She  isn’t  much  better,  thank  you;  I’m  really  worried  about  her. 
Don’t  mind  if  I smoke  do  you?”  he  asked  reaching  into  his  pocket  for 
his  pipe  and  tobacco. 
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“Not  at  all,  go  right  ahead,”  she  replied,  watching  the  light  of  the 
match  flicker  over  his  handsome,  ruddy  face. 

“Fine  physically,  I suppose.  Pa’s  worried.  Ma’s  been  jabbering 
and  flouting  at  Phillips,  and  today  we  heard  that  he’s  sent  for  some 
more  negroes  to  move  here.  He  hasn’t  told  daddy  that  he  has  to  move 
yetj  so  he’s  been  breaking  land.  I just  don’t  know  what  we’re  goin’  to 
do.” 

“What?  that  crazy,  fool  Phillips  run  anybody  off  this  time  of  the 
year — he’s  cracked!  I heard  some  talk  of  it,  but  thought  surely  the 
man  would  have  more  sense  than  that.  Reckon  he  wants  to  bring  in 
the  negroes  cause  he  thinks  they  can  make  him  more  money  raisin’ 
cotton.  I’ll  swear  this  whole  country  is  goin’  cotton  crazy,  even 
plowin’  up  their  clover  lots  to  plant  cotton.  This  section  had  started 
forward  diversified  farming,  dairying,  good  schools  and  roads,  and 
everything  else  until  along  comes  this  damned  cotton  craze.  Why,  it’ll 
put  them  back  a quarter  of  a century.  I almost  hope  the  boll  weevil  hits 
us  as  hard  at  it  did  in  Georgia  and  Texas.  Be  a pity  though — many  a 
man  would  go  broke.” 

“Yes,  and  on  top  of  that,  ma’s  gone  over  to  Will  Swink’s,  her 
brother,  you  know,  and  she’ll  get  him  and  his  gang  stirred  up.  You 
know  how  she  is.  I’m  afraid  there’s  going  to  be  trouble.” 

“Trouble,  yes.  I bet  you  there’s  gonna  be  trouble.  I was  up  in 
that  section  around  Three  County  Corner  the  other  day,  and  the 
people  are  hard  down  on  the  negroes.  It  won’t  take  much  to  stir  them 
up  right.  Some  of  the  negroes  have  been  up  there  actin’  smart,  they 
say,  and  have  got  the  idea  that  they  are  about  as  good  as  the  whites 
because  they  can  read  an’  write  a little  better  than  some  of  them  can.” 

“Pa  don’t  much  want  to  move  to  the  mill.  Be  nobody  to  work, 
but  me’n  him  as  ma  hain’t  been  feelin’  well  and  the  others  are  under 
age.  Pa  said  the  kids  would  be  turned  loose  in  the  streets  with  nothin’ 
to  do,  and  here  he  could  teach  them  to  work  and  keep  them  out  of 
meanness  too. 

“Great  Jehosaphat,  tomorrow’s  Saturday  and  the  whole  country’ll 
be  flockin’  in  to  Jones’  Store  to  do  their  tradin’.  Swink’s  slick  as  the 
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Devil,  he’ll  talk  it  around — won’t  take  much — and  he’ll  git  some  good 
licker  goin’.  Then  he’ll  do  some  more  talkin’  and  there’ll  be  something 
doin’  that’ll  make  these  old  hills  sit  up  and  take  notice.” 

“That’ll  be  just  about  like  him,  when  he  ain’t  in  a fuss  he’s  like  a 
fish  out’a  water.  But,  good  Lord,  something’s  got  to  be  done.” 

“Dad-gummit,”  he  exclaimed,  “I  got  it.  Phillips  has  always  been 
a good  friend  to  us  and  I think  he  needs  to  know  what’s  up  an’  give 
him  a chance.  He’ll  let  you  folks  stay  on  this  year,  I’m  sure,  when 
he  sees  the  matter  in  the  right  light.  Then  I’m  going  to  Three  County 
Corner  before  Swink  gets  there  and  quiet  things  down  if  I can.” 
“But  what’ll  you  do?  They’d  as  lief  kill  you  as  not.  Half  of  them 
or  more’n  apt  to  be  drunk,  anyway.” 

“Talk  to  the  ones  that  are  not.  They  must  reason  this  thing  out 
and  see  that  they’ve  got  to  prove  their  superiority  by  learning  better 
methods  or  get  out  as  many  have  already  done.  The  mills  are  glad  to 
get  their  type  straight  from  the  farms.  They  won’t  dare  shoot  me, 
besides  I’ll  see  that  Dixon  or  some  of  the  other  deputy  sheriffs  happen 
to  be  bangin’  round.” 

“Bill,”  said  the  girl,  clutching  his  arm,  “that’s  a wonderful  idea, 
but  you  must  be  careful  and  not  get  hurt.” 

“Oh,  I say,  don’t  bother  about  me.  But  listen.  Sweetheart,  I sus- 
pect I’d  better  go.  Mother’s  by  herself  tonight.  I wish  I could  stay 
here  with  you  forever,  or  even  better,  take  you  home  with  me.  You’ll 
let  me  sometime,  won’t  you,  dearest?  Jane,  I love  you.” 

Silently  the  girl  rose,  a beautiful,  tender  light  glowing  in  her  eyes 
as  she  glanced  up  into  his  clear  steel-blue  eyes,  and  slipped  her  hand 
in  his — her  answer.  Then  down  the  path  they  walked  to  the  little 
house  below,  dreaming  the  eternal  dreams  of  youth.  At  the  gate,  a 
pressure  of  the  hand,  a murmured  goodby,  and  he  was  gone.  The  girl 
was  left  alone.  She  clasped  her  hands  to  her  bosom,  joy  bounding  in 
her  heart  for  what  had  just  taken  place,  and  was  all  a-quiver  with 
anxiety  for  what  the  morrow  would  bring  forth. 

The  sun  rose  from  the  east,  lovely  with  the  shy,  rosy  colors  of 
dawn,  and  the  Pruett  family  had  long  since  been  up  and  a-stirring. 
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Breakfast  was  hastily  disposed  of.  Joe,  with  the  boys,  left  for  the 
fields.  Hat,  sullen  and  heavy-eyed,  set  about  “doin’  up”  the  work. 

Jane,  neat  and  fresh  in  her  brown  gingham  dress,  was  packing 
lunch  baskets  when  laughing  children  in  the  big  truck  called  merrily 
to  her,  and  presently  they  were  off  to  school. 

Miraculously  enough,  Jane  got  through  the  day  and  wasn’t  called 
upon  to  recite.  Just  as  she  was  leaving,  Ralph  Carver — the  “perfessor 
of  English,”  just  out  of  college,  young  and  inexperienced — stopped 
her,  saying  that  he  might  be  strolling  out  her  way  that  afternoon. 

“I’ll  have  to  do  up  the  work,”  she  replied,  “but  come  along  and  I’ll 
let  you  help.” 

“Grand,  Mother  says  I’m  good  help.” 

“Oh,  come  on,  Jane,  the  truck’s  gonna  leave  you,”  yelled  some  one. 
She  smiled  to  Carver  and  climbed  into  the  truck. 

It  was  with  a heavy  heart  that  Bill  Adams  walked  into  the  presence 
of  John  Phillips,  for  the  morning  light  had  brought  doubt.  The  whole 
thing  looked  foolish  somehow,  he  thought,  but  he  went  on.  Phillips 
was  sharpening  plows  for  the  spring  work  in  his  small  shop. 

“Good  morning,  Mr.  Phillips,”  he  began.  “See  you’re  gettin’ 
things  in  shape.” 

“Yes  sir-ree.  Bill,”  replied  the  man  hammering  away  with  strong 
rhythmic  blows  tempering  the  edge  of  a white  hot  plow  with  the 
mighty  sledge  hammer  the  weight  of  which  made  the  muscles  in  his 
brawny  arms  stand  out  like  cords  where  the  blue  hickory  shirt  sleeves 
were  rolled  up.  “I’m  gwine  ter  make  some  money  this  year.  ’Course, 
guaner  costs  a heap,  but  these  here  Georgia  niggers  I got  here  on  the 
place  shore  know  how  to  use  a hoe.  A-body’s  has  to  keep  right  atter 
them  in  plantin’  time  though.  They  hain’t  got  no  common  sense  about 
stock.  Ever  had  any  on  your  place  yit?” 

“No,  I haven’t.  We  don’t  have  much  cleared  land  you  know. 
Sowed  some  in  alfalfa  and  planted  the  rest  in  corn  and  vegetables. 
Nobody  much  to  work.” 

“By  golly,  Bill,  you  ought  to  marry ’n  settle  down.  Never’ll  amount 
to  much  till  you  do.  Now,  my  wife — ” 
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“No,  nothin’  like  that  yet  awhile.  Anyway,  I’m  not  the  marrying 
kind.  By  the  way,  heard  that  you  was  gonna  move  the  Pruetts  out 
and  bring  in  another  crowd  of  negroes.” 

“Ye-ah,  I’se  allowin’  to  do  that  ’ar  right  away.” 

“Now,  you  reckon  that’s  a wise  thing  to  do?  He’ll  have  a hard 
time  gettin’  a place  now.  His  wife  isn’t  strong  any  more.  I don’t  see 
what  he’s  gonna  do.  Most  of  the  children  are  small,  too.” 

“Look-a-hyar,  youngster,  I can’t  see  as  this  is  any  yore  concern,” 
said  the  man,  his  manner  changing  instantly.  “The  land’s  mine  an’  I’ll 
do  with  hit  as  I please.  This  is  a free  country,  hain’t  it?” 

“Yes,  that’s  just  the  point.  Being  in  a free  country  brings  with 
it  the  responsibility  for  one’s  fellow  citizen.” 

“Don’t  git  smart  hyar,  I hain’t  got  no  time  fur  any  them  book 
lamed  notions  and  Fourth-of-July  speeches  of  your’n.  They  mought 
be  all  right  to  talk  about,  but  a-body  got  ter  live.  Pruett,  himself’ll 
work,  but  his  wife  an’  young’uns  hain’t  no  ’count  at  all.  That  gal  of 
his’n  is  gettin’  high  and  stuck  up.  Thinks  she’s  good  as  anybody.” 
“Never  mind,  we  won’t  discuss  her,”  broke  in  the  boy. 

“Why,  what’s  she  got  to  do  with  ye?”  glared  the  old  man.  “And 
that  wife  of  his’n  sick — ugh! — I say — she’s  hippoed.  You  orter  seed 
her  a shoutin’  over  the  tent-meeting  last  summer.  She  like  to  a-tore  up 
the  benches  and  killed  the  preacher,  too.  He  had  ter  git  that  big  Sam 
Jones  to  pull  her  off’n  him  and  she’d  been  too  poorly  all  suimner  to  do 
a lick  of  work  ’till  layin’  by  time.  ’Sides,  this  white  trash  jist  hain’t  got 
the  slight  ’uv  turnin’  off  the  work  in  the  cotton  patch  like  the  niggers. 
They  never  raised  nothin’  in  the  mountains  but  corn  and  ’taters.  Why 
this  hyar  Jake  I got  hyar  can  hoe  all  around  Pruett’s  gang  and  then 
some.  Pruett’s  air-tight  hisself,  but  I’ve  jist  fooled  with  that  long- 
tongued  woman  of  hisn’t  as  long  as  I’m  gwine  to.  I don’t  keer  what 
comes  of  him  only  I hope  his  wife  has  to  work  and  work  hard  fur  her 
rations  like  she  did  fore  she  come  hyar.” 

“Yes,  I know.  Hat  got  wind  that  you’re  gonna  run  them  off.  So 
she  goes  over  and  gets  that  brother  of  hers.  Will  Swink,  to  rouse  up 
his  crowd  an’  this  whole  back  country.  You  know  how  they  feel  about 
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niggers  anyhow.  There’ll  be  a meetin’  over  at  Three  County  Corner 
this  evening,  and  I tell  you  you’d  better  watch  your  step.” 

“He  is?  The — the  dat-gummed  little  rat!  I’ll  ’phone  the  sheriff,  I 
will,  an’  show  that  low  down  scoundrel  he  can’t  run  the  country.” 

“He  may  not  be  able  to  run  the  country,  but  other  houses  than 
those  of  negroes  have  been  known  to  be  blown  up  or  set  on  fire.  If 
you’d  get  him  in  jail  it  would  only  make  the  others  worse.  I’m  tellin’ 
you  you’d  better  go  slow.” 

“Wal,  I hadn’t  heard  about  that.  Reckon  I’d  better  let  Pruett  stay 
on  ’til  fall  anyway.  Course,  I hain’t  skeered  myself,  but  the  women 
folks  nearly  have  a fit  everytime  a dog  barks  lonesome  like.  I hain’t 
hankerin’  atter  trouble  either.  I’ve  alius  lived  quiet  and  peaceable-like 
with  everybody.” 

“Yes,  I think  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  let  Pruett  stay  on  and 
kinda  oversee  things,  stock,  and  such  like.  He  could  save  you  havin’ 
to  run  over  the  place  so  much.  I’ll  go  over  to  Jones’  store  and  talk 
to  the  people  before  Swink  gets  there  and  gets  them  excited.  I’ll  tell 
them  you’re  gonna  let  Pruett  stay  on  as  overseer  and  maybe  they’ll 
scatter  out  ’fore  he  gits  there.  He’s  too  cowardly  an’  yellow  a cur  to 
do  much  without  the  country  to  back  him  up.” 

“I’m  much  obliged  to  ye,  young  feller,  fur  telling  me  about  hit. 
I’m  gitting  rheumatism  in  my  legs  some  now  an’  I hain’t  so  spry  as  I 
used  ter  be.  I’m  jist  a ignorant  ol’  crank,  I guess.  I didn’t  have  no 
chance  fer  schoolin’.  Warn’t  much  to  go  to  when  I’se  a boy,  and  then 
too  pa  was  killed  in  the  war  and  ma  kinda  left  things  to  me.  I believe 
you  kin  make  ’em  see  reason.  Tell  ’em,”  he  paused,  his  hands  shaking. 
“Tell  the  people  how  hit  ’twuz.  I didn’t  understand.  I wouldn’t  keep 
the  bread  frum  no  young’uns  mouth  fer  all  the  cotton  in  this  hyar 
country.  Speck  the  boll  weevil’ll  get  it  anyhow.  The  almanac  says 
we’re  gonna  have  a heap  of  wet  weather  this  year.” 

“I  must  be  going.  I knew  you’d  do  the  right  thing  when  you 
understood.  I’ll  come  back  by  an’  let  you  know  how  I come  out.” 
With  this  the  young  man  cranked  his  Ford  and  left  in  a cloud  of  dust. 
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It  was  evening  again,  milking  time.  Jane  placed  her  bucket  on 
her  arm  and  started  for  the  barn.  It  had  a lean-to  shed  on  one  side 
which  held  enough  “roughage”  to  feed  the  cow  for  the  winter. 

“Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid,”  called  the  voice  of  Ralph 
Carver  on  her  right. 

“A-milking,  sir,”  retorted  the  girl  laughingly.  “Come  along.  I 
won’t  be  long.  Ma  isn’t  feelin’  well  agin  and  pa’s  gone  over  to  Three 
County  Corner  on  business.  Here’s  an  apron.  Slip  it  on  and  carry 
that  tub  of  feed  down  there,”  she  directed.  “We’ll  see  how  good  a 
hand  you  are.” 

Then  sliding  down  the  bars,  she  called  in  a sweet  coaxing  voice 
“Suke-su-ke,  Bossy,  suke.” 

Presently  Bossy  came  meandering  up  the  lane  docilely  enough. 
She  was  a large,  reddish  and  black  animal  of  a breed  yet  unclassified. 
Simultaneously,  from  the  shed  in  the  rear,  a bounding  calf  leaped  out 
joyfully  towards  its  mother. 

“Catch  him  there,  quick!  hold  him,”  called  the  girl. 

Not  knowing  exactly  what  was  expected  of  him  or  how  to  do  it, 
Ralph  Carver  dropped  the  feed,  spilling  it  over  him,  and  made  a 
desperate  dash  and  an  all-enfolding  embrace  in  the  vicinity  of  the  calf. 
F eeling  nothing  but  empty  air,  he  lost  his  balance  and  the  remains  of 
his  dignity.  He  jumped  up  and  made  one  more  desperate  attempt, 
and  succeeded  in  catching  the  calf’s  tail  and  was  pulled  along  towards 
the  now  infuriated  cow  that  did  not  approve  of  the  treatment  accorded 
her  offspring. 

The  girl  seeing  Carver’s  ludicrous  situation  dropped  her  buckets 
and  grasped  the  cow  by  a horn  at  the  same  time  deftly  catching  the 
calf  around  the  neck. 

“Oh,  the  Devil,”  panted  the  now  thoroughly  exasperated  pro- 
fessor, brushing  trash  from  his  trousers.  “How  can  you  stay  here 
and  waste  yourself  on  such  a life  and  such  experiences?” 

“For  heaven’s  sake,”  exclaimed  the  girl  still  holding  the  struggling 
animal.  “How  long  do  you  ’speck  me  to  hold  this  kickin’  calf.  See 
if  you  can  get  some  feed  for  this  cow,  while  I shut  up  her  bawlin’ 
baby.” 
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With  an  expression  of  absolute  disgust  on  his  face  he  complied 
with  her  request,  quickly  offering  the  feed  to  her  Majesty,  the  cow. 

The  calf  having  been  safely  disposed  of,  Jane  placed  a three- 
legged  stool  by  the  cow  and  without  a word  began  milking.  Carver 
stood  watching  her  intently  and,  deciding  to  change  tactics,  began 
talking  most  persuasively. 

“Listen  here,  Jane,  you  are  too  good  for  anything  like  this,”  he 
said,  looking  contemptuously  at  the  cow  as  she  placidly  munched 
away.  “You  are  worthy  of  a better  life.  You’ve  got  ability  and  per- 
haps, genius.  Leave  this  place  and  go  to  school  somewhere  and  fulfill 
your  destiny.  Just  now,  there’s  a big  demand  for  that  sort  of  thing. 
You  can  do  it.  Do  it  well  and  make  your  mark  in  the  world.” 

For  a response  he  got  only  the  swish-swish  of  the  milk  hitting  the 
bottom  of  the  pail.  But  he  could  tell  that  his  words  were  making  an 
impression  on  her. 

“If  you  stay  here,”  he  continued,  “you’ll  ultimately  marry  some 
poor  farmer  and  it’ll  be  work  and  drudgery  like  this  all  your  days.” 

“Why,  I don’t  mind  milking.  I’ve  always  done  it.  I plan  my 
themes  out  when  I’m  milkin’.  It’s  a good  time  to  think.” 

“But  think  what  you  might  be,  the  people  you’d  meet  and  the  good 
times  you’d  have.  Come,  Jane,  leave  with  me  after  commencement. 
We’ll  go  work  and  study  together,  win  together  a great  name  in  the 
literary  world.  Like  Carlyle  and  his  wife  you  know.  Come,  Jane, 
won’t  you?”  he  pleaded.  “You  owe  it  to  your  people.  You  can  inter- 
pret them  to  the  world  aright.  Future  generations  will  rise  up  and 
call  you  blessed.” 

The  girl’s  cheeks  glowed  and  her  eyes  lit  up  with  a mysterious 
light  as  she  rose  and  poured  the  warm,  foaming  liquid  in  the  bucket. 
Then  she  picked  it  up  and  started  up  the  hill  saying,  “I’ll  be  thinking 
about  it  an’ — ” 

“Naw,  you  won’t,  neither,”  broke  in  the  voice  of  her  father,  fire 
flashing  from  his  eyes  like  sparks  from  grey  flint  as  he  came  around 
the  barn.  Stepping  toward  Carver  he  seized  him  by  the  collar  and 
shook  him  roundly,  for  Joe  Pruett  was  a strong  man. 
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“Now,  look  a hyar,”  roared  the  old  man,  “don’t  let  me  ketch  you 
a puttin’  foolish  notions  in  my  little  gal’s  head  agin’.  We  folks  ain’t 
a needin’  no  more  talkin’  and  writin’  about  by  such  likes  as  you — er 
anybody  else.  If  I ketch  you  around  here  agin,  this  won’t  be  a begin- 
nin’.”  Then  with  his  heavy  cowhide  shoe  he  gave  him  a parting  kick. 

“Now  git,’’  she  commanded.  He  got. 

The  rough,  irate  old  mountaineer  walked  before  his  daughter  to 
the  house  where  he  was  accosted  by  his  wife  and  questioned  as  to 
where  he’d  been  during  the  evening.  “Bin  loafin’  sommers,  I reckon,” 
she  concluded. 

Ignoring  her  question,  he  deliberately  washed  his  hands  and  dried 
them  on  the  coarse  towel,  and  then  sat  down  and  related  the  events  of 
the  evening. 

“Bin  over  to  Three  County  Corner  on  business.  That  Bill  Adams, 
now  thars  a man  fm-  ye,”  he  said  glancing  significantly  over  to  where 
Jane  was  quietly  pouring  the  milk  in  bowls  and  cups  for  the  meal. 
T thort  his  old  pa  wuz  some  preacher,  but  he  ain’t  never  come  up  to 
this  hyar  boy  of  his’n.  Wal,  Bill  he  got  thar  among  the  people  an’  I 
hain’t  never  heard  sich  talkin’.  He  told  ’em  as  how  Phillips  wuz  gwine 
ter  let  us  stay  on  this  year,  and  he  ’lowed  it  twarn’t  no  use  kickin’  up 
sich  a row  nohow,  case  what  wuz  gwine  ter  be  ’ud  be  anyhow.” 

“I  told  yer  brother  Will  ’ud  bring  him  across,”  broke  in  Hat. 

“Naw,  he  got  thar  fore  Will  did  and  he  talked  so  quiet  and  peace- 
able like  that  the  people  had  most  left  fore  he  come.  Will  avuz  mad- 
dern’  a hornet,  too,  but  he’s  too  drunk  to  do  anything.” 

He  ate  silently  for  a minute  and  then  said,  “I  tell  you  what.  Hat, 
the  boys  are  older  now,  and  we’re  going  to  move  to  Gastonia  to  the 
Loray  mill  if  we  git  in  next  fall  when  the  craps  are  gathered.  ’T won’t 
be  any  worse  fur  them  than  bringin’  ’em  up  alongside  of  so  many 
niggers.  I hain’t  gonna  raise  my  young’uns  in  the  same  fields  with 
black  stinking  niggers.  I warn’t  raised  that  way.” 

With  this  little  speech,  quiet  settled  once  more  on  the  Pruett 
household. 

While  down  on  the  creek  the  frogs  were  tuning  up  their  orchestra 
and  the  whippoorwills  hollered  their  accompaniment,  all  unmindful  of 
the  changes  being  wrought  in  their  midst. 
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Red  House 

The  Curse  of  Forgotten  Allentown 

By  T.  S.  Shinn 

At  the  present  time  a dam  is  being  built  across  one  of  the  rivers  of 
Piedmont  North  Carolina  whose  back-water  will  cover  an  area 
“ as  rich  in  history  as  any  other  section  of  the  state.  The  prospect 
of  the  flooding  of  the  river  valley  is  causing  a great  deal  of  concern  in 
the  minds  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  Civil  War  period  who  are  now 
living  near  the  site  of  the  proposed  lake  as  to  whether  or  not  there  will 
be  a second  outbreak  of  that  dreaded  scourge,  yellow  fever,  which  long 
ago  almost  entirely  depopulated  a small  slave-trading  town  which  had 
been  built  up  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 

The  land  in  question  was  granted  by  King  George  III  of  England 
to  someone,  whose  name  has  been  lost,  shortly  before  the  American 
Revolution.  The  original  writing  is  still  preserved,  although  the 
names  have  long  since  faded  beyond  recognition.  At  some  time  after 
the  Revolution  a part  of  the  original  tract  was  bought  by  two  Allen 
brothers  who  cleared  away  the  trees  and  began  to  cultivate  as  much  of 
the  land  as  they  could  manage.  The  younger  brother,  Isaiah,  built  his 
home  near  the  bank  of  the  river — a large,  rambling,  three-story  struc- 
ture made  of  rough  boards  hewn  from  the  trees  which  were  cleared 
from  the  land.  The  house  was  painted  red,  from  which  it  derived  its 
name,  “The  Red  House,”  and  it  was  this  building  which  later  formed 
the  nucleus  for  the  village  of  Allentown,  which  sprang  up  as  the 
country  became  more  and  more  thickly  settled. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  Red  House  became  a very  popular  meet- 
ing place  for  the  plantation  owners,  who  came  there  to  trade  slaves; 
and  as  a means  of  providing  better  entertainment  for  his  guests,  the 
owner  soon  remodeled  one  of  the  larger  rooms  into  a dancing  hall  and 
a smaller  one  into  a room  for  gambling.  Card  games  were  found  in- 
frequently, but  games  with  dice  were  very  popular.  The  favorite  form 
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of  the  game  was  known  as  chuck-a-luck,  which  was  similar  to  the 
modern  game  of  craps.  At  this  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  all 
gentlemen  were  supposed  to  have  their  drinks,  and  it  was  not  long 
until  all  of  the  tributary  streams  in  the  vicinity  were  lined  with  dis- 
tilling plants,  whose  entire  output  was  consumed  by  the  visitors  at 
the  Red  House. 

About  ten  miles  up  the  river  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream 
lived  the  richest  planter  of  that  section  of  the  state.  Although  one  of 
his  feet  was  twisted  so  that  the  toes  of  that  member  pointed  toward  the 
other  foot  instead  of  toward  the  front,  Sam  Christian  had  built  up  for 
himself  an  enormous  estate  which  made  him  a power  among  his  neigh- 
bors. Not  only  did  Christian  develop  his  farm,  but  he  also  built  a grist 
mill  and  a small  cotton  spinning  mill  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which 
served  both  himself  and  all  the  other  planters  who  lived  within  a day’s 
journey  of  his  plantation. 

Sam  Christian  was  one  of  the  most  frequent  visitors  at  the  Red 
House.  He  rarely  ever  molested  the  dance  hall,  but  his  activities  in 
the  gambling  room  were  almost  unlimited.  He  was  a wild  gambler  and 
this  quality  became  more  and  more  evident  when  he  was  losing.  It  is 
said  that  while  on  one  of  his  drunken  sprees  at  the  Red  House  he  lost 
all  of  his  money,  his  slaves,  his  farm,  and  finally,  because  he  had  noth- 
ing else  left,  he  staked  his  young  wife  against  the  whole  of  his 
opponent’s  winnings.  The  story  does  not  tell  anything  about  the  out- 
come of  the  throw,  but  the  dice  must  have  gone  in  his  favor,  because 
when  he  died  many  years  later  his  will  covered  more  than  sixteen 
pages. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  was  a great  deal  of  quarrelling  and 
fighting  on  the  premises  of  the  Red  House,  and  there  are  many  weird 
tales  told  of  the  ghosts  of  the  murderers  and  of  their  victims  which 
still  haunt  the  site  of  the  old  tavern.  A man  who  was  returning  from 
the  cotton  and  tobacco  market  in  Fayetteville  was  murdered  and 
robbed  when  he  stopped  at  the  Red  House  for  the  night.  It  is  said  by 
the  negroes  that  the  stains  of  his  blood  remained  on  the  floor  as  long  as 
the  house  was  standing  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  wash  it  away.  A negro 
killed  his  master  in  the  field  one  day,  and  as  a punishment  for  his  crime 
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he  was  hanged  to  the  limb  of  a tree  only  a short  distance  from  the  Red 
House;  and  although  his  body  was  taken  down  soon  after  he  died,  on 
windy  nights  his  spirit  could  be  heard  flying  from  one  tree  to  another, 
terrifying  the  slaves  with  its  groans  and  lamentations.  A white  man 
killed  one  of  his  neighbors  and  later  married  the  widow.  As  soon  as 
he  gained  control  of  his  new  wife’s  property  he  put  himself  to  infinite 
pains  to  see  that  she  made  a visit  to  her  parents  in  Virginia,  which 
lasted  as  long  as  she  lived.  The  usurping  husband  lived  only  a few 
years,  however,  before  he  was  fatally  wounded  in  a duel  with  a 
stranger  with  whom  he  had  been  playing  cards.  He  held  on  to  life 
for  a few  days,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  he  would  not  recover 
from  his  wounds.  During  the  last  hour  of  his  life  his  curses  were  so 
vile  that  no  one  would  stay  with  him,  and  with  his  dying  breath  he 
called  down  curse  after  curse  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  because 
they  were  allowing  him  to  die  unavenged. 

The  negroes  now  tell  the  story  of  a man  who  gave  his  relatives 
instructions  to  bury  him,  not  in  the  usual  way,  but  standing  erect  on 
his  feet.  After  his  death  all  but  his  widow  were  in  favor  of  disregard- 
ing his  orders,  but  she,  still  fearing  him,  insisted  that  the  body  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  specified  manner.  Accordingly,  the  corpse  was  placed 
upon  its  feet  on  top  of  the  ground  and  a ehimney-like  case  was  built 
up  around  it.  This  stood  until  a falling  tree  demolished  it,  after  which 
the  bones  were  removed  and  buried  in  the  usual  way. 

After  the  death  of  Isaiah  Allen  the  Red  House  passed  into  the 
hands  of  his  son,  who  soon  lost  it  when  the  dice  turned  against  him. 
The  town  ceased  to  be  a trading  place  and  became  a center  of  lawless- 
ness and  disorder.  The  more  pious  people  of  the  vicinity  kept  away 
from  the  Red  House  now,  and  kept  in  mind  the  curse  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  town,  praying  all  the  while  for  it  to  fall  and  put  an  end 
to  the  evil. 

All  went  well  until  just  a few  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  every  one  had  deeided  that  the  curse  placed  on  the 
town  was  nothing  more  than  the  raving  of  a dying  man  which  would 
never  manifest  itself.  One  day,  however,  one  of  the  inhabitants  was 
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stricken  with  a new  form  of  sickness  from  which  he  died  within  a very 
short  time,  although  not  before  the  disease  had  spread  to  some  of  the 
neighboring  homes.  A frantic  call  was  sent  out  in  all  directions  for 
medical  aid,  but  it  was  then  too  late;  and  the  fact  soon  became  evident 
that  the  malady  had  broken  out  in  an  apparently  uncontrollable  epi- 
demic which  was  threatening  the  entire  population  of  the  town.  Those 
who  had  escaped  the  sickness  thus  far  quickly  buried  the  dead  in  shal- 
low graves  in  the  sand,  deserted  those  who  were  dying,  and  moved 
away  from  the  accursed  spot  with  all  possible  haste. 

The  curse  has  apparently  remained  on  the  land,  for  there  is  now 
absolutely  nothing  to  mark  the  site  of  the  once  flourishing  town  except 
a badly  washed  road  and  a few  sunken  graves.  The  ravages  of  time 
have  removed  all  other  traces  of  human  habitation,  and  very  soon  the 
entire  area  will  be  covered  by  nearly  a hundred  feet  of  water  as  yellow 
as  the  fever  which  created  havoc  among  the  people  of  the  village  of 
Allentown. 
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The  Hillbilly 

A Misunderstood  Man  of  the  Mountains 

By  Geokge  V.  Allen 

CONSOLIDATED  schools,  hard-surfaced  roads,  and  the  insatiable 
tourist  looking  for  local  color  are  fast  depriving  the  highlands 
of  N orth  Carolina  of  their  most  picturesque  characteristic — the 
mountaineer.  Like  botanical  plants  of  a rare  species,  this  most  inter- 
esting type  preserves  its  uniqueness  and  thrives  only  when  the  condi- 
tion are  propitious. 

The  conditions  which  gave  rise  to  the  mountaineer  so  well  known 
in  fiction  and  song  were  those  elements  which  cut  him  off  from  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  his  neighbors  and  with  outsiders.  High  hills 
and  roads  impassable  most  of  the  year  gave  rise  to  his  most  dominating 
characteristic,  suspicion. 

The  typical  mountaineer  even  today  is  suspicious  of  one  he  sees 
for  the  first  time,  because,  not  having  been  thrown  with  strangers  and 
consequently  having  had  no  opportunity  to  find  out  that  strangers  are 
not  necessarily  enemies,  he  imagines,  from  a natural  instinct  reminis- 
cent of  our  savage  ancestry,  that  strangers  are  his  foes.  This  primitive 
trait,  to  which  the  semi-developed  internationalism  of  today  is  quite 
analagous,  has  given  rise  to  most  of  the  uncomplimentary  pictures 
which  have  been  drawn  of  the  denizen  of  the  hills  by  the  superficial 
Easterner. 

An  incident  which  illustrates  the  mountaineer’s  attitude  towards 
persons  not  of  his  cove  or  clan  occurred  during  a camping  party  of 
“city  folk”  on  the  headwaters  of  Reems  Creek,  in  Buncombe  County. 

A brood  of  dirty-faced  but  wholesome  children  lived  in  a cabin  not 
far  from  the  campers.  One  of  the  latter,  a quite  charming  young  lady 
with  delightfully  friendly  and  adaptable  instincts,  temporarily  adopt- 
ed one  of  the  little  boys,  a lad  of  about  five.  After  a day  or  two  of 
most  delightful  acquaintanceship,  the  young  lady  conceived  the  very 
laudable  idea  of  washing  the  child’s  face,  an  action  not  drastic  in  itself, 
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but  sometimes  leading  to  unexpected  results.  Immediately  after  his 
ablutions,  the  child  ran  home  to  his  mother  to  display  his  novel  cleanli- 
ness. The  campers  watched  with  guided  interest  the  effect  to  be 
produced.  Snatching  the  child  into  the  house,  the  mother  was  heard 
to  mumble  something  about  “stuck-up  society  hussy,”  severely  pun- 
ished her  child  for  his  beautiful  child-like  sociability,  and  strictly 
denied  him  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  camp  again. 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  mountaineer  is  quite  often  inno- 
cently aggravated  by  the  well-meaning  outsider.  Things  done  in  the 
very  best  of  spirit  are  considered  by  those  of  a sensitive  nature  to  be 
acts  of  condescension  or  of  hidden  significance.  Seclusion  and  lack 
of  intercoiu’se,  even  more  than  ignorance,  are  the  causes  of  this  atti- 
tude. Illustrations  of  misunderstanding  are  numerous  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  section. 

An  inexperienced  young  lady  just  out  of  a down-state  college  very 
bravely  but  somewhat  foolishly  accepted  a position  as  teacher  in  a two- 
teacher  mountainer  school  of  the  most  rural  type.  One  of  the  boys  in 
the  school  displayed  unusual  mental  ability  but  an  absolute  lack  of 
home  training  and  obedience  to  rules.  The  teacher  in  all  kindness  but 
firmness  requested  his  presence  at  blackboard  on  one  occasion.  Being 
met  with  a very  impertinent  and  stubborn  refusal,  she  resorted  to  the 
only  means  left  in  her  power,  force.  As  soon  as  the  child  was  placed 
at  the  board  and  released,  he  ran  out  of  the  building  and  home  to  his 
mother. 

Within  a very  few  minutes  after  the  incident,  the  child  and  the 
mother  sailed  into  the  schoolhouse  with  flying  colors.  The  mother  was 
frantic  with  passion,  her  face  crimson,  and  her  streaming  hair  adding 
wildness  to  her  appearance.  Brandished  in  her  right  hand  was  a 
kitchen  knife  designed  for  carving  on  meat  bones.  The  first  teacher 
she  encountered  was  not  her  son’s,  but  anger  had  robbed  her  of  all 
reason.  Muttering  imprecations  on  all  who  dared  lay  hands  on  “her 
young  un”  she  made  for  the  young  lady  with  waves  of  her  knife.  As 
the  frightened  teacher  backed  into  the  corner  of  the  room,  the  boy’s 
teacher,  a wisp  of  a girl  weighing  less  than  a hundred  pounds, 
appeared  in  the  door.  With  unusual  presence  of  mind,  engendered  by 
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the  exigency  of  the  occasion,  she  called  to  the  enraged  mother,  explain- 
ing that  the  wrong  teacher  was  being  attacked.  This  momentarily 
disconcerted  the  maddened  woman,  who  wheeled  about  in  a daze,  look- 
ing blindly  for  her  prey.  Taking  advantage  of  the  situation,  the  teach- 
er attempted  to  distract  the  woman’s  attention  by  asking  her  who  she 
was  and  what  could  be  done  for  her.  This  changed  the  weapon  of 
attact  from  the  knife  to  the  tongue,  an  instrument  much  less  danger- 
ous on  occasions  of  this  kind.  After  a prolonged  harangue  of  almost 
inarticulate  threats  and  declarations,  the  mother  announced  that  she 
intended  to  see  to  it  that  her  boy  was  not  “tetched  by  no  sech  filty  folk 
as  is  a teachin’  these  here  schools.”  She  took  her  boy  by  the  arm  in  no 
gentle  manner  and  led  him  to  his  seat.  Taking  a chair  beside  her  son’s 
desk,  she  sat  throughout  the  day,  with  her  knife  lying  handily  across 
her  lap  and  a wild  mumble  on  her  lips.  The  strain  of  the  day’s  work, 
in  the  little  school  far  away  from  any  habitation  or  assistance,  seriously 
impaired  the  teacher’s  nerves  for  a considerable  time.  Practically 
nothing  was  done  about  the  incident  by  the  community. 

On  another  occasion  a young  man  similarly  reared  and  educated 
assumed  the  principalship  of  a six-months,  one-teacher  school  on  Fines 
Creek  in  Haywood  County.  After  the  school  commencement'  in 
February,  the  boys  in  the  community,  in  a spirit  of  vandalism  common 
to  all  boys,  tore  down  the  basketball  goals  and  pulled  off  the  baskets. 
In  order  to  preserve  the  other  athletic  equipment  for  the  coming  year, 
the  teacher  took  home  with  him  the  half  worn-out  basket  ball  and  the 
two  seasoned  baseballs.  Since  the  teacher  was  beyond  the  physical 
reach  of  the  mountaineer  school  committee,  that  body  instituted  suit 
in  the  county  court  to  force  him  to  give  up  the  equipment.  Explana- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  young  man  were  of  no  avail;  the  committee 
suspected  that  his  motives  in  carrying  off  the  goods  were  wrong. 

Instances  like  the  ones  mentioned  above  do  not  tend  to  show, 
moreover,  that  the  mountaineer  is  to  be  considered  inherently  bad,  or 
that  he  is  not  capable  of  developing,  on  acquaintance,  the  highest 
qualities.  Lack  of  rubbing  elbows  with  outsiders  has  merely  prevented 
the  development  of  a kindred  feeling  for  and  an  understanding  of 
strangers. 
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Much  has  been  said  about  the  laek  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  mountaineer  for  the  beautiful  scenery  with  which  he  is  surrounded. 
People  who  see  the  mountains  only  for  a brief  period  in  alternate 
years  when  their  vacations  are  not  spent  at  the  seashore  are  enraptured 
with  the  sublime  colors  and  effects  of  the  hills  scalloped  against  the 
sky,  and  they  scorn  the  native  who  seemingly  takes  his  surroundings 
as  a matter  of  course.  A silent  and  subconscious  appreciation  of 
nature’s  grandeur,  however,  is  more  appropriate  than  ecstatic  gib- 
berings  that  jar  the  effect. 

The  wonderful  results  in  terracing  and  coloring  which  nature  has 
obtained  in  the  mountains  is  ingrained  into  the  being  of  the  mountain- 
eer. Children  in  the  schools  have  an  innate  appreciation  of  beauty. 
Their  imagination  can  be  much  more  easily  educated  in  all  the  kindred 
fields  of  art,  music,  poetry,  and  culture  than  the  dull  unappreciative- 
ness of  the  child  who  is  accustomed  to  monotonous,  uninteresting  sur- 
roundings. Their  esthetic  sense  can  be  more  easily  stimulated.  Most 
surprising  results  have  been  obtained  in  the  field  of  music  apprecia- 
tion. Music-memory  contests  have  been  held  in  country  schools,  and 
all  kinds  of  devices  have  been  necessary  to  choose  between  the  great 
number  of  students  who  made  perfect  scores.  Children  who  have  never 
had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  a victrola  of  any  kind  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish instantly  the  briefest  melodies  taken  from  the  most  classical 
operas,  and  on  one  occasion  thirty-five  students  made  perfect  scores 
in  a music  memory  contest  that  was  considered  extremely  difficult. 
Only  a round  or  two  from  dozens  of  classical  records  were  played,  and 
both  the  particular  parts  and  the  masters  from  whom  they  were  taken 
were  immediately  recognized. 

Startling  results  have  been  obtained  in  art  appreciation.  Works 
from  the  greatest  masters  have  been  criticised  very  keenly  upon  their 
first  presentation  to  children  who  rely  largely  on  their  native  feelings 
to  guide  their  judgment. 
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You’ll  like 
the  popular 
Hanes 
college 
combination 

College  men  are  rap- 
idly adopting  this  new 
Hanes  combination — 
they  like  its  comfort. 
They  like  the  way  it 
fits,  they  like  its  ease 
and  freedom  of  move- 
ment and  its  conve- 
nience. 

A soft,  knitted  pull- 
over shirt  and  knee- 
length  drawers,  made 
in  fine  checks  and  fancy 
patterns.  Gut  full,  no 
skimping  anywhere. 

Best  of  all,  college 
men  like  the  unequalled 
value  for  their  money 
that’s  packed  with 
Hanes  Underwear. 
There’s  more  wear  in 
it,  more  trips  to  the 
laundry  and  there’s  a 
guarantee  that  goes 
with  it  that  covers 


P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
New  York  Office 
93  Worth  Street 


Read  this  Hanes  Guarantee: 
We  guarantee  Hanes  Under- 
wear  absolutely  — every 
thread,  stitch  and  button.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your 
money  or  give  you  a new 
garment  if  any  seam  breaks. 


everything  — every 
thread,  stitch  and  but- 
ton must  make  good. 

Ask  your  regular 
dealer  for  HANES. 
You  can  get  HANES  in 
regular  union  suit  styles 
too,  if  you  prefer,  and 
you’ll  know  Hanes  in- 
stantly by  its  famous 
red  label.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  have 
Hanes,  it  will  pay  you 
to  write  us.  We’ll  see 
you  are  supplied.  It’s 
the  biggest  underwear 
value  you  ever  saw. 


Gospel  to  the  Heathen 

By  James  B.  Spencer 

A LMOST  two  years  have  gone  the  way  of  all  years  since  D.  Scott 
Poole,  a now  notorious  member  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
North  Carolina,  voiced  the  fears  of  our  one  hundred  percent 
Fundamentalists  by  the  presentation  of  the  famous  “bill”  which  bears 
his  name.  It  is  but  loss  of  time  to  recall  that  the  proposed  law  was 
intended  to  check  the  spread  of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  in  centers  of 
heresy  such  as  the  university  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Wake 
Forest  because  of  its  Baptismal  connections  was  beyond  the  pale, 
although  more  than  one  man  of  God  wished  to  see  Dr.  William  Louis 
Poteat  skinned  alive  and  hanged  upon  a pole. 

Well  meaning  people  have  through  their  very  zeal  written 
unwisely  on  the  near-debacle  of  the  Poole  Bill.  Of  more  interest  are 
the  minor  exhibitions  of  reaction  that  have  followed  like  rivulets  in 
the  path  of  the  storm.  The  outburst  of  the  ecclesiastic  Dr.  William 
P.  McCorkle  against  the  Journal  of  Social  Forces,  the  appearance  in 
the  state  of  foreign  minions  hired  to  stir  Evolutionary  fires.  Judge 
Walter  Neal’s  “Committee  of  One  Hundred”,  the  Schola  Caveat 
student  group  at  Duke  University,  and  the  huge  baptising  effected 
at  Charlotte  by  Bishop  Grace,  a gentleman  of  color,  come  to  mind  as 
examples  of  the  equivocal  status  God  has  attained  among  us  since 
February  10,  1925.  No  doubt  there  are  others,  such  as  the  numberless 
open  forum  letters  of  the  Honorable  John  W.  Kurfees,  but,  happily, 
they  lie  smothered  in  the  files  of  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News  and  the  Charlotte  Observer. 

That  zealous  Christians  and  atheists  have  thus  been  able  to  raise 
so  great  a cloud  of  dust  over  the  prostrate  Poole  bill  is  in  itself,  from 
the  sociological  point  of  view,  significant.  A strange  Tar  Heel  die- 

"The  committee  has  as  one  of  Its  major 
objects  the  banishment  from  state  supported 
schools  and  colleges  of  teachers  who  do  not 
accept  the  fundamentalist  conception  for  the 
Bible.” — Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  Nov.  29, 

1920. 
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hardness  has  been  attached  to  the  controversy  from  its  very  inception, 
but  the  reason  is  obvious  when  we  pause  to  estimate  the  moral  timber 
of  the  contestants.  Since  before  the  days  of  Alexander  Pope,  Pres- 
byterians, rightly  or  no,  have  stood  as  rigid  symbols  of  extra  conserva- 
tism in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  worship  of  the  Diety.  It  would 
be  safe  to  say  that  approximately  one  half  of  the  people  who  live  in 
what  has  been  known  as  the  Piedmont  section  of  this  state  are  de- 
scendants of  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians,  or  of  people  of  nearly  the 
same  stock,  who  for  purposes  of  convenience,  or  through  the  inter- 
vention of  “divine  providence”  embraced  the  tenets  of  Messrs.  Run- 
yan and  Wesley.  And  it  is,  in  the  main,  the  Piedmont  that  has  been 
the  Fundamentalist  field  of  battle,  especially  in  the  Calvinistic  area 
embracing  the  county  of  Mecklenburg.  To  the  more  liberal  Episco- 
palian coastal  counties,  as  to  the  less  educated  mountain  ones,  the 
question  of  the  right  to  teach  the  ape  theory  to  possible  children  of 
apes  has  meant  little. 

By  a curious  irony  of  circumstance  education  has  from  the  begin- 
ning been  traditional  with  these  same  Presbyterians.  True  enough 
it  has  been  confined  in  somewhat  catechismal  chamiels.  The  rule  of 
thumb  by  which  life  was  governed  was,  at  least  until  recent  times,  the 
unquestioned  Holy  Bible.  It  served  double  duty  as  a text  book  on 
both  week  days  and  holy  days.  Education  is  education  any  way  you 
look  at  it,  so  that  when,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  Governor 
Aycock  and  Charles  D.  Mclver  bethought  themselves  of  an  educa- 
tional crusade  they  found  more  than  ardent  support  from  the  people 
who  had  in  the  past  built  school  houses  and  churches  side  by  side. 

The  Modernist  movement  in  England  had  begun  twenty  years 
before  1900,  although  it  was  not  thought  of  except  in  conjunction 
with  Huxley,  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  or  George  Eliot,  and  they  were 
queer,  advanced,  literary  figures.  The  intellectual  rebirth  through 
which  the  northern  half  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line  has  passed  since  the 
inception  of  the  Aycock  educational  program  was  unnoticed,  but  not 
unknown,  in  North  Carolina  until,  let  us  say,  1916.  Then  began  that 
feverish  race  to  keep  in  intellectual  tune  with  northern  sister  states. 
South  Carolina  might  not  always  remain  at  tail  end  of  the  forty-eight, 
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One  day  you’ll  get  a letter 
from  an  unknown 

'yy'niLE  your  shingle  or  nameplate  is  still  new 
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and  North  Carolina  was  next!  Teaching  standards  were  raised,  if  not 
elevated,  in  every  thing  from  grammar  grades  to  high  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities.  By  the  death  of  Edward  Kidder  Graham,  who 
was  president  of  the  university  of  North  Carolina,  a man  native  to 
New  England  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  Certain  embryonic  Fun- 
damentalists were  at  the  time  a bit  squeamism  about  the  wisdom  of 
electing  “a  dam  Yankee”  to  head  their  alma  mater. 

Just  what  set  off  the  intellectual-religious  fusillade  there  is  no 
telling;  perhaps  it  was  the  unbalanced  fever  occasioned  by  the  war. 
People  are  prone  to  be  either  unusually  religious  or  unusually  irre- 
ligious in  war  time.  The  unrestrained  freedom  in  the  jazz-age  may 
have  been  a potent  cause.  But  the  real  one  in  North  Carolina  may 
well  seem  to  have  been  a too  rapid  educational  expansion.  Under 
increased  pressure  to  measure  up  to  standards  professors,  with  Dar- 
winism and  other  isms,  accepted  as  a matter  of  course  in  the  un- 
southern portions  of  the  United  States,  were  imported.  Slowly, 
insidiously,  their  ideas  spread.  Even  old  ante-bellum  professors  be- 
came infected. 

First  to  protest  against  the  now  unweildly  new  order  in  teaching 
circles  were  the  clergymen.  One  pious  clerical  gentleman  acquired 
a complete  file  of  letters  as  documentary  evidence  purporting  to  show 
the  increasing  infidelity  among  college  students.  Rumors  ran  current, 
not  lacking  in  foundation,  that  the  evils  of  modernism  were  rampant 
in  high  schools.  A professor  of  sociology,  it  is  reputed,  was  issued 
walking  papers  because  his  wife,  who  had  red  hair  and  was  a behever 
in  democracy,  had  committed  the  indiscretion  of  not  knowing  where 
to  draw  the  color  line.  Another  instructor  made  the  mistake  of  saying 
the  same  things  about  the  Bible  before  a womans  club  that  he  said 
in  his  classroom.  A small  volcanic  eruption  resulted,  but  when  the 
smoke  cleared  away  he  survived,  and  still  teaches. 

Vague  hints  that  knowledge  in  higher  institutions  had  become 
dangerous  were  almost  confirmed  truths  by  the  time  of  the  meeting 
of  the  state  legislature  in  1925.  Only  the  saneness  of  college  and 
university  members  saved  the  state  from  the  ignominy  of  a “Scopes” 
law.  But  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  the  aforesaid  liberal  members  of  the 
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legislature  have  ultimately  blessed  the  Old  North  State.  Since  the 
Poole  bill  was  not  passed  thousands  of  persons  who  never  under  any 
course  of  event  would  have  cared  a tin-whistle  about  Darwin  or  his 
theories  have  been  lead  into  a close,  even  a careful  study  of  far  worse 
thinkers  than  Darwin.  In  the  meantime  . . . 

Tent  meetings  and  tabernacle  revivals  are  not  quite  passe.  The 
sun  yet  beams  upon  saint  and  sinner  alike.  Nell  Battle  Lewis  still 
writes  her  column.  H.  L.  Mencken  visits  the  state,  like  a lion  with  his 
teeth  out,  hinting  at  Angus  Wilton  McLean  as  a possible  candidate 
for  the  Democratic  presidential  nomination.  It  is  no  longer  embar- 
rassing to  ask  for  books  by  Havelock  Ellis;  Dr.  Poteat  has  not  been 
murdered;  and  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  announces  in  the 
morning  papers  renewed  warfare  on  all  devilish  heresy  . . . 


Concerning  Contributors 

Henry  Gibson,  Jr.,  a graduate  student  in  Duke  University,  knows  and  loves  the 
banks  of  the  Carolina  coast  ....  Sandra  Alexander  is  a native  North 
Carolinian,  now  living  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Her  work  has  appeared  in  numerous 
publications  ....  Selma  Warlick's  Three  County  Corner  won  the  1926 
O.  Henry  short  story  prize  at  Duke  . . . . B.  B.  Carstarphen  didn’t  get 

religion  at  that  particular  occasion  which  inspired  Holy  Roller  ....  George 
V.  Allen  is  principal  of  a large  school  in  the  mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina 
and  knows  The  Hillbilly  . ...  T.  S.  Shinn  is  an  engineering  student  at 

Duke  and  has  more  than  one  interest  in  the  dam  whose  backwater  is  to  cover  For- 
gotten Allentown  ....  James  B.  Spencer  who  writes  Gospel  to  the  Heathen 
claims  to  be  a Quaker. 
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Galahad^  the  Product  of  a Queen 

Galahad,  Enough  of  His  Life  to  Explain  His  Reputation,  By  John  Erskine.  The 

Bobbs-Merrill  Company.  $2.50. 

Mr.  Erskine  has  made  of  his  characters,  though  legendary  in 
origin,  a group  of  modern  individuals  with  modern  ideas.  Galahad  is 
a story  of  individuals.  Unlike  Helen  and  Menelaus  with  their  con- 
flicting ideas,  Arthur,  Lancelot,  and  Guinevere  understand  one 
another  perfectly,  but  their  relationships  are  so  complicated  and  en- 
tangled by  fate  that  even  with  them  reconciliation  is  hopeless.  Galahad, 
“the  paragon  of  virtue  and  the  champion  of  chastity,”  understands 
nothing.  Mr.  Erskine  does  not  assail  his  celebrated  purity  and  spot- 
less reputation  but  makes  of  him  a pampered  prig  of  a visionary 
queen. 

Galahad  lacks  the  novelty  of  its  predecessor  The  Private  Life  of 
Helen  of  Troy.  It  is  its  equal,  however,  in  wit  and  wisdom  and  its 
superior  as  far  as  action  is  concerned.  We  miss  the  subtle  irony  of 
Helen  and  the  practical  common-sense  of  Menelaus’  door-keeper,  but 
we  enjoy  the  inspiring  queen  and  the  web  of  complications  which  binds 
together  her  three  “mistakes” — Arthur,  Lancelot,  and  Galahad. 

Guinevere,  the  molder  of  character  and  the  woman  of  high  ideals, 
having  failed  in  her  attempts  to  idealize  her  husband  and  her  lover, 
turns  her  attention  to  Galahad,  the  young  man  fresh  from  the  country. 
Her  efforts  with  him  cannot  be  called  fruitless  even  disastrous  as  they 
prove  to  be,  for  Galahad  never  disobeys  her  and  never  for  a moment 
doubts  the  sincerity  of  her  ideals.  His  fidelity,  however,  finally  tmms 
him  against  his  father  and  mother  and  even  against  the  one  who  has 
been  his  inspiration.  Arthur  is  not  the  hero  and  the  faultless  example 
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of  chivalry  that  we  find  in  the  legends;  he  is  more  human  and  more 
modern.  Lancelot,  however,  is  depicted  truer  to  the  accounts  of 
Malory  and  his  successors.  , 

The  author  has  treated  every  phase  of  his  subject  in  a frank  and 
interesting  manner.  His  success  in  creating  live  characters  from  dead 
and  in  making  them  seem  as  contemporaries  is  remarkable.  Galahad 
might  be  called  a modern  reading  from  Malory.  Although  its  origin- 
ality is  overshadowed  by  the  Trojan  narrative,  this  novel  is  a brilliant 
attempt  at  a “repeat,”  and  an  attempt  that  is  far  from  disappointing. 

John  O.  Redding 

A Tale  Teller  Tells  His  Tale 

Inr:  A Midwest  Childhood,  by  Sherwood  Anderson.  New  York:  Boni  and  Liveright,  1926. 

346,  pp.,  $3.00. 

An  autobiography  written  in  the  third  person  is  what  Sherwood  Anderson  has 
given  us  in  his  latest  volume.  It  is  a creation  of  the  fancy  essentially;  yet  it  is 
based  on  the  facts  of  Mr.  Anderson’s  “happy  childhood.’’  The  author  has  created 
a fanciful  world  of  childhood  in  which  he  has  placed  himself  as  the  chief  character, 
endowed  with  the  name  Tar,  and  referred  to  by  the  author  as  a third  person.  This 
boy  Tar,  so-called  because  he  was  another  “Tarheel,”  his  father  having  migrated 
from  North  Carolina  to  Ohio,  begins  life  as  one  of  the  numerous  children  of  a shift- 
less father  and  hard-working  mother.  He  has  a normal  childhood;  the  mysteries  of 
life  unfold  to  him  gradually  as  his  consciousness  of  the  life  about  him  broadens  to 
include  the  thousand  perturbing  experiences  of  childhood,  such  as  a death  in  the 
family,  the  apparent  indifference  of  parents,  and  the  first  tamperings  with  sex. 
When  childhood  races  away,  the  book  ends. 

Readers  of  Sherwood  Anderson  and  connoisseurs  of  modern  literature  in  gen- 
eral will  welcome  this  new  book;  for  it  has  realism  tinged  with  an  odd  sort  of  fancy, 
it  deals  with  life  frankly  and  outspokenly,  and  it  is  w’ritten  in  an  informal  style. 
Like  Mid-American  Chants,  Dark  Laughter,  and  the  Notebook,  Tar  represents  an- 
other milestone  in  “the  history  of  a man  groping  painfully  for  an  understanding  of 
his  own  ideas.”  There  is  the  typically  Andersonian  style:  sentences  after  sentences 
of  loose  construction,  and  paragraphs  tapering  off  with  the  inevitable  questions  that 
only  Mr.  Anderson  can  ask.  Look  at  these,  for  instance.  Has  there  ever  been  such 
a thing  as  a vulgar  child?  Where  is  Truth?  How  are  you,  being  a man,  going  to 
understand  women?  How  are  you  ever  going  to  understand  any  one  or  anything? 
How  are  you  going  to  tell  what  is  gross,  what  is  fine? 
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The  Faun  Sings 

When  dusk  has  spread  its  winding  sheet 
On  foruni  and  bazaar 
I lift  my  shrill,  incisive  reed 
To  herald  nymph  and  star. 

A pine-grove  for  my  pantheon, 

My  altar,  lilies  pale. 

And  for  my  solemn  litany 
A single  nightingale. 

Margaret  Tod  Ritter 
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The  Man  on  the  House 

By  Paul  Green 


CHARACTERS : 


Oscar  Graham^  a farmer  and  rural  preacher. 
Mrs.  Graham. 

Lora  Graham^  his  daughter. 

Edward  Graham,  his  son. 


Tapley 

Colin 


farm  helpers. 


Negro  Mourners. 
A Preacher. 

A Soldier. 


Neighbors,  meii,  women,  and  children. 


PLACE: 
A Farm. 


TIME: 

The  beginning  of  this  present  century. 

(An  illurnination  of  the  dar'kness  discloses  the  edge  of  a tobacco 
field  on  a late  afternoon  in  spring.  At  the  hack  is  a hedgerow  of  dog- 
wood hushes,  sassafras  shrubs  and  wild  flowers  glowing  with  a medley 
of  colors  in  the  slanting  sun.  A sandy  road  runs  parallel  beyond,  and 
farther  back  a forest  of  loblolly  pines  stretches  away.  Inside  the  hedge 
a narrow  wired-off  plot  encloses  two  graves  marked  by  small  white 
tombstones.  The  wire  fence  is  half -buried  in  honeysuckle  and  trumpet 
vine,  and  the  ground  before  the  hedge  is  carpeted  with  a thick  growth 
of  green  hroomsedge.) 

(Lora  Graham  comes  in  from  the  right  dressed  in  the  rough  out- 
door clothes  of  a farm  girl.  She  is  about  seventeen  years  old.) 
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Lora  {^calling  saftly  behind  her~\ : 
I’m  going  down  the  hedge  to  pick  some 
flowers!  \^She  moves  up  to  the  wire 
fence  with  a peculiar  gliding  grace  and 
stands  looking  down  at  the  graves.] 
They  fade  quick  with  the  days  getting 
hot.  [going  inside  the  inclosure  and 
gathering  the  dea>d  flowers  from  the 
mounds]  I’ll  put  some  fresh  ones 
here.  Violets  are  coming  out  as  thick 
as  specks  on  the  wall,  and  the  bluets  on 
that  road  bank  now — - comes 

through  the  gate  and  goes  toward  the 
left  as  old  Tapley  and  Colin  come  in 
from  the  right.  Tapley  is  a stout  old 
farmer  with  a round  red  face;  Colin  a 
lanky  farm  youth,  freckled  and  serious.] 

Colin  [timidly]  : Want  me  to  help 

you  git  some  flowers,  Lora? 

Lora  [with  a startled  movement]  : I 
know  where  they  are — best. 

[iS/ie  goes  off  quickly.  Colin  sighs.] 

Tapley:  Mought  as  well  give  it  up, 

boy. 

Colin:  Hanh? 

Tapley:  Quit  thinking  of  it,  I tell 

you Wisht  our  tobacco  plants 

hadn’t  give  out  right  here. 

[He  stares  solemnly  at  the  two 
graves.] 

Colin:  I don’t  mind — if  they  don’t 

■ — ^too  tired  to  mind. 

Tapley:  And  this  stump  is  a good 

place  to  rest. 

[He  sits  down  on  a stump  at  the  right 
and  leans  his  head  in  his  arms.  Colin 
stretches  himself  out  on  the  ground.] 

Colin:  I’m  so  sleepy! 

Tapley:  You’ll  ketch  yer  death  on 

that  wet  ground,  you  will. 

Colin  : Could  sleep  in  a mudhole — 

about. 

Tapley:  All  night  there? 

Colin  : All  night. 


Tapley:  How  do  they  take  it? 

Colin  : Wailed  and  moaned  over 

him  till  daybreak. 

Tapley:  I don’t  blame  ’em,  pore 

niggers ! 

Colin:  Ner  I don’t  neither. 

[In  a moment  Colin  staggers  to  his 
feet.]  I better  go  down  to  the  plant 
bed  and  help  him. 

Tapley:  He’ll  be  back  in  a minute, 

I tell  you. 

Colin:  I don’t  know! 

Tapley:  He’ll  be  back  in  a minute. 

Colin  : The  sun’s  about  hid  behind 

the  trees  already.  I better  go. 

Tapley  [softly]:  Colin. 

Colin:  Unh? 

Tapley:  What’s  on  your  mind? 

Colin:  Nothing  on  my  mind. 

Tapley:  I mean  about  him. 

Colin  [hurriedly] : Nothing. 

Tapley:  Noticed  nothing  quare 

about  him  today? 

Colin:  Seems  sorter  worried. 

Tapley:  Know  why? 

Colin  [shortly]:  No. 

Tapley:  I do. 

Colin:  Hanh? 

Tapley:  He’s  got  sump’n  in  his 

pocket  too. 

Colin:  Unh? 

Tapley  [looking  carefully  around 
him]  : He  bent  over  onct  and  I saw 

the  handle  of  a pistol  in  his  pocket. 

Colin  : I seen  it — this  morning  my- 

self. 

Tapley:  Whyn’t  you  tell  me? 

Colin:  I dunno 

Tapley:  A preacher  in  the  church! 

Colin:  What’s  he  ’fraid  of,  you 

reckon  ? 

Tapley  [throwing  out  his  hands]: 
That’s  just  it. 

Colin:  Must  be  sump’n. 
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Tapley:  Always  sump’n. 

Colin  : He  wouldn’t  hurt  a fly. 

Tapley:  How  you  know? 

Colin  : A good  religious  man. 

Tapley:  Religion  works  in  a man’s 

head  sometimes — ferments  like. 

Colin:  In  his  head? 

[Lora  wonders  up  the  road  behind 
the  hedge  from  the  left.~\ 

Lora  \^singing  as  she  turns  into  the 
forest^  : 

“There  may  be  a change  in  the  mountain 
There  may  be  a change  in  the  sea, 
There  may  be  a change  in  your  heart 
But  there  is  no  change  in  me.’’ 

[She  disappears  among  the  trees. ^ 

Tapley:  Anh,  she  will  sing! 

Colin  [softly^  : Right  purty. 

Tapley:  Oh,  yes — purty. 

Colin:  Wliat’s  he  toting  that  pis- 

tol for? 

Tapley  [looking  at  him  hard~\  : His 
boy’s  coming  back,  [snickering  grimly\ 
Sump’n. 

Colin:  Unh? 

Tapley:  That  Edward. 

Colin:  Why  Mis’  Julie  and  all  of 

’em’s  fixing  and  cooking  at  tlie  house 
for  him  ....  and  gifting  ready  . . . 
happy. 

Tapley:  Don’t  make  no  difference. 

Ever  since  he  got  the  news  Mr.  Oscar’s 
been  like  a man  lost,  a-skeared. 

Colin  : Dunno — 

Tapley:  You’ve  beam  whispers, 

ain’t  you,  [nodding  toxvards  the  graves] 
about  it  all? 

Colin:  Jest  whispering — 

Tapley:  Hanh?  Six  year  ago  to- 

day they  pulled  them  two  out’n  the  mill- 
pond dead  and  they  holding  hands. 
’T’ain’t  whispering. 

Colin  : They  was  quare  was  why 

they  drownded  theyselves. 


Tapley:  Quare!  And  he  ain’t  been 

seen  since. 

Colin  : Couldn’t  be  right  in  their 

upper-story — Nothing  but  whispers. 

Tapley:  Ail  empty  upstairs. 

Colin  [angrily]:  Hunh? 

Tapley:  Course,  all  but  that  ’un. 

Colin:  Talk,  I tell  you. 

Tapley  [ironically]  : Course. 

Colin:  I’m  going  now  .... 

Tapley:  You  needn’t  for  there  he 

comes 

Colin  [lowering  his  voice]  : And 
he  ain’t  got  no  plants. 

Tapley:  Gimme  a chew  o’  tobacco. 

Doctor  says  I better  quit  or  . . [sing- 
ing] 

“Oh  the  men  for  the  women 
And  the  women  for  the  men 
I'he  doctor  said  it’ll  kill  you. 

But  he  didn’t  say  when, 

Ho,  ho,  my  honey  ’’ 

Yeh,  that  there  Apple  is  hard  to  beat. 

Colin:  It  don’t  hurt  you. 

Tapley:  Does,  I’d  a-been  dead  long 
ago.  Chewed  it  since  I was  knee-high 
to  a duck.  Bet  I got  a coat  of  it  on 
my  insides  thick  as  this  hyuh  finger. 

[He  holds  up  a stuffy,  gnarled  fore- 
finger like  a gesture  of  Jesus.  Oscar 
Graham  comes  in  along  the  hedgerow 
from  the  right.  He  is  a tall,  raw-boned 
farmer  of  fifty  or  more,  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  something  fierce  and  proud 
in  his  bearing.] 

Graham  [in  a husky  voice]:  I’m 

back. 

Tapley:  Yessuh. 

Graham  [looking  up  and  down  the 
hedge]:  Where  is  she? 

Tapley:  Out  there  in  the  woods 

picking  vi’lets.  Hear  her  singing? 

Graham:  Aye.  [He  sits  down  on 

a stump  and  stares  across  the  field.] 
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Always  fooling  wi’  flowers. 

Tapley:  She  said  she’d  be  right 

back. 

Graham  [looking  behind  him]:  The 
woods’ll  be  dark  soon  and  it’s  danger- 
ous in  them  cool  places  where  moccasins 
and  adders  sleep. 

Colin:  Want  me  to  go  git  her? 

Graham:  Never  heard  about  her 

great-grandmother,  did  ye,  Tapley? 

Tapley:  Never  heard,  I ain’t. 

Graham  : Ah,  it’s  been  handed  down 

and  on  down.  She  was  a flower-girl  to 
the  queen. 

Tapley:  A puore  queen? 

Graham:  In  a great  castle  with  a 

king  and  purty  ladies  and  young  men 
playing  on  harps.  There  must  a-been 
great  goings-on  in  them  days,  Tapley. 

Tapley  [foolishly] : Lordy,  that 

must  a-been  time  and  time  ago ! 

Graham  : Long  before  our  folks 

come  across  the  sea.  [He  passes  his 
hand  over  his  head.]  She  might  a-been 
a flower-girl  to  a queen,  aye,  a queen 
herself. 

Tapley  [blinking]:  Yessuh. 

Graham:  Still  tliey  were  evil  folks 

in  them  days,  fighting  and  cutting  each 
other  and  breaking  the  Lord’s  com- 
mandments. [He  stares  morosely  at 
the  ground.]  One  of  our  folks,  they 
tell,  was  a hand  for  it — -Sir  Hughie 
Graham,  they  called  it  Grime  then,  and 
there  was  a song  about  him.  Grandmuh 
knew  it  all  by  heart,  more’n  twenty 
verses.  He  fought  ten  men  at  once 
backed  up  against  a tree  and  all  because 
they  accused  him  of  stealing  a mare. 
[reciting  in  a sing-song  voice] 

“Sir  Hugh  of  the  Grime’s  condemned 
to  die. 

And  of  his  friends  he  had  no  lack; 


Fourteen  foot  he  leaped  in  his  cell. 
His  hands  tied  fast  on  his  back. 

Then  he  looked  over  his  left  shoulder. 
To  see  who  he  could  see  or  spy; 

Then  was  he  aware  of  his  father  dear. 
Come  tearing  his  hair  most  piti- 
fully  ’’ 

[He  goes  over  to  the  little  plot,  and 
stands  looking  down  at  the  two  graves.] 

Colin  [in  a low  voice]  : What  in 
the  world — 

Tapley:  Ah. 

Colin:  Never  seen  him  do  like  that 

before. 

Tapley:  You’ll  see  worse. 

Colin  [violently] : Hush,  hush,  I 

tell  you. 

Tapley  [angrily]:  Give  respect 

where — the  Almanac’ll  tell  you. 

Graham:  I am  the  resurrection  and 

the  life,  saith  the  Lord. 

Colin:  Mr.  Graham. 

Graham:  For  the  living  know  that 

they  shall  die,  but  the  dead  know  not 
anything;  neither  have  they  any  more 
reward.  Also  their  love  and  their  ha- 
tred and  their  envy  is  now  perished; 
neither  have  they  any  more  a portion 
forever  in  anything  that  is  done  under 
the  sun. 

Tapley:  What  you  want  with  him? 

Graham:  For  the  race  is  not  to  the 

swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong. 

Colin  : Mebbe  I’d  better  go  git  the 

plants,  Mr.  Graham. 

Graham  [raising  a haggard  face]: 
Hahn? 

Colin:  The  plants. 

Graham:  Hanh? 

Tapley:  You  forgot  the  tobacco 

plants.  We’ll  go  git  ’em. 

Graham  [walking  hack  and  forth  at 
the  end  of  the  rows]  : He’s  come — 
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come  back  from  the  darkness  and  the 
grave.  Seven  years  gone  and  no  word 
from  him — nothing.  I started  across 
the  field  and  saw  him  standing  on  the 
back-porch.  The  sun  was  shining  on 
him.  And  then  my  dream  come  back  to 
me.  It  was  his  face.  Something  quare 
- — and  I cain’t  seem  to  remember.  I 
forgot  the  plants. 

Tapley:  You  go  on  home  and  rest. 

We’ll  finish. 

Graham:  I cain’t  get  the  dream 

out’n  my  head.  I was  coming  up  the 
lane  with  everything  dark  around  me 
but  the  road.  The  road  was  like  a fur- 
row of  light  ploughed  on  before  me.  I 
come  along  near  the  house  and  I look 
and  the  house  was  all  black  and  a thin 
frame  of  a woman  all  dressed  in  black 
was  standing  before  it  with  her  head 
hid  under  a great  big  black  bonnet. 
Then  I heard  somebody  wailing  inside, 
and  it  was  Lora.  And  away  off  in  the 
woods  back  of  the  house  I heard  them 
two  [throwing  out  his  hand  towards 
the  graves]  calling  so  lonesome  it’d  eat 
your  heart  out.  When  I come  up  at 
the  woodpile  I asked  the  black  woman 
what  she  was  doing,  but  she  wouldn’t 
say  nothing,  just  stood  there  tall  as  a 
stake.  Lora’s  words  come  out  througii 
the  window.  And  I heard  the  sparrows 
talking  in  the  elm  trees,  fluttering  and 
whispering  and  looking  at  me  with  big 
hollow  eyes,  and  they  were  sorry. 

[He  shudders  and  turns  aivay  his 
head.] 

Tapley  [wonderingly]  : A dream — 

Graham  : It  sheared  me,  sheared 

me  to  death  nearly.  In  the  yard  every- 
thing was  dark,  like  the  eclipse.  The 
cow  was  lowing  ’way  off  and  the  sound 
seemed  to  run  across  the  sky  like  a roll 
of  thunder  in  August.  It  died  away 


and  I heard  my  daddy  call  hogs  up  at 
the  mulberry  orchard  the  way  he  useter. 
Every  time  he  called  a kind  of  jarring 
run  right  through  me  into  the  ground. 
Then  Florie  and  Minnie  begun  to  call 
hogs  with  him.  They’d  call  the  little 
ones  and  he’d  call  the  big  ones.  The 
calling  changed  from  the  hogs  to  me, 
“Oscar,  where  are  you,  Oscar?’’  he 
would  say,  and  they’d  say,  “Father,  fa- 
ther, come  get  us,  we’re  lost  up  here 
under  this  big  clay-root.  We’re  stifling 
to  death  in  the  dirt.”  And  all  of  a sud- 
den daddy  cried  to  me  to  let  him  come 
home,  let  him  come  back  and  set  down 
in  his  chair  at  the  table  and  eat  some 
roas’n  ears.  He  was  a great  hand  for 
young  corn.  I was  sheared  to  death, 
I tell  ye,  and  called  back  and  told  him 
not  to  come.  Then  Lora  run  to  the 
window  and  leant  out  and  begged  me 
to  make  Florie  and  Minnie  go  back  to 
their  graves.  “Make  ’em  go  back,  make 
’em  go  back !”  she’d  say.  And  I looked 
at  the  thin  woman  in  the  yard  and  she 
turned  and  went  up  the  road  to  run  ’em 
back  in  their  graves.  There  come  a 
mournful  wailing  up  at  the  pasture 
when  she  put  ’em  back  in  the  ground. 
All  of  a sudden  I heard  Lora  screaming 
coming  around  the  house.  I run  and 
met  her  and  Edward  was  walking  be- 
hind smiling,  his  lips  pulled  back  from 
his  teeth  like  a dog.  And  he’s  took  a 
hot  iron  and  burnt  Lora’s  face  all  black. 
[beating  his  hands  together]  I woke 
up  and  it  was  day. 

Tapley:  A nightmare. 

Graham  [m  an  awestruck  voice]: 
Next  morning  a telegram  come  from  him 
saying  he’d  be  here  soon.  And  he’s 
here  now,  Tapley,  there  at  the  house. 

Tapley:  Then  everybody’ll  be  glad. 
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Graham:  Yeh — will  she  be  glad, 

Tapley? 

Tapley:  After  seven  long  years. 

Graham  : Ah  ! Listen  to  her  singing 

there.  Aye,  she’s  happy,  happy.  Is 
anybody  happy  except  the  good? 

Tapley:  Don’t  see  how  they  could 

be,  I don’t. 

Graham:  Ye’ll  never  find  a better 

one,  Colin. 

Colin  [starting'\:  No  sir,  I won’t. 

Graham:  I wisht  it  was  settled  be- 

tween ye. 

Colin:  Yessir. 

Graham:  It  ain’t  too  soon.  Ye 

could  take  the  farm  after  ye,  ye  and 
her.  \^heseechingly'\  She’s  got  to  have 
somebody  to  protect  her,  Colin.  I won’t 
be  here  long  to  do  it.  She’s  got  her 
God  to  help  her,  but  she’s  got  to  have 
somebody  to  protect  her,  some  man. 

Colin  [uncertainly^:  Yessir. 

Graham  [calling^:  Come  here  a 

minute  wi’  ye,  Lora ! 

[She  answers  in  the  distance,  and 
Graham  moves  towards  the  hedge  at 
the  back  and  looks  out  at  the  forest. 
Far  up  the  road  to  the  right  an  inter- 
mittent wailing  begins.^ 

Tapley  [softly~\:  Pore  niggers! 

Colin  [shivering~\  : Yeh. 

Tapley:  Started  to  the  graveyard 

with  little  Tommy. 

Colin:  Anh. 

Tapley:  Mack’ll  never  have  another 
boy  kin  side  cotton  like  Tommy. 

Colin  : That’s  right. 

[Lora  is  seen  entering  the  road  from 
the  forest.  She  stands  listening  to  the 
wailing  with  thoughtful  face  a moment 
and  then  comes  on  through  the  hedge, 
carrying  an  armful  of  dogwood  sprays 
and  wild  flowers.'\ 


Lora  [gently^ : Why  do  they  do 

that? 

Graham:  Sorrowing  for  their  dead. 

Lora:  Tommy! — Can’t  you  go 

down  the  road  and  make  ’em  stop  it? 

Graham  [looking  up  at  the  sky~\  : 
Grief  is  the  way  to  be  purified. 

Lora  : I’m  ready  to  go  back  to  work. 

[starting'\  Have  you  heard  anything 
else  from  brother,  [clutching  his  arm] 
Has  he  come?  Yes,  he  has  come. 

Graham:  That’s  not  what  I called 

to  ye  for. 

Lora  [almost  with  a 5oh]  : Oh,  I 

know  he’ll  never  come  back ! Why  won’t 
he  come? 

Graham:  In  his  time. 

Lora:  Seven  years  I’ve  said  my 

prayers  for  him  to  come  and  he  never 
has. 

Graham:  Lora,  take  them  flowers 

out’n  your  hair. 

Lora:  I just — 

Graham:  The  Book  says — 

Lora  [removing  the  flowers^  : Van- 

ity   

Graham:  Vanity  of  vanities  saith 

the  preacher. 

Lora:  I can’t  see — 

Graham  [softly]:  Minna  and  Flo- 

rie  done  like  that. 

Lora : Oh ! 

Graham:  Ye’re  one  of  the  redeemed 
now 

Lora:  Yes. 

Graham:  Mind  every  step,  mind 

every  step. 

Lora:  Yes. 

Graham:  And  things  that  decorate 

and  make  ye  purty^  leave  ’em  alone, 
leave  ’em  all  alone.  Put  not  your  heart 
on  that. 

Lora:  Put  it  in  Jesus. 
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Graham:  In  Jesus.  He  will  save 

ye  and  protect  ye  from  the  adversary. 

Lora:  He  is  our  hope  and  our  sal- 

vation. 

Graham:  And  all  the  things  of  this 

world  are  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

Lora  : All  is  vanity. 

Graham:  Vanity  and  goads  to  the 

soul.  For  the  eye  is  not  satisfied  with 
seeing  nor  the  ear  filled  with  hearing. 

Lora:  The  sun  also  ariseth  and  the 

sun  goeth  down  and  hasteth  to  his  place 
where  he  arose  ....  and  the  wind  goeth 
towards  the  south 

Graham  [a  smile  hovering  over  his 
lips~\ : Aye,  aye,  like  man’s  poor  life, 

whirling  about  continually,  no  rest,  no 
peace. 

Lora  : In  the  grave  whither  thou 

goest. 

Graham:  Ah  . . . 

[Theg  stand  a moment  silent.  Tap- 
ley  and  Colin  move  around  in  embar- 
rassment.'^ 

Lora:  What  is  it? 

Graham  [tearfully^  : Ye’re  so  good, 

Lora.  Ye  are  good,  ain’t  ye,  child? 

Lora  : I try  to  be. 

Graham  [o'^ide]:  Let  the  dream  go 

now,  pass  from  my  mind. 

Lora:  A dream? 

Graham:  And  I think  of  what  an 

angel  ye’ll  make.  I’ve  dreamed  of  ye 
in  your  white  robes,  like  a saint  of  God. 

Lora:  With  wings  and  all.  . . . 

Graham  : Lora,  ye  do  feel  saved 

and  consecrated? 

Lora  Inputting  her  hand  on  her 
breast']  : There  is  now  no  condemna- 

tion. . . . 

Graham:  And  ye  do  love  the  Lord? 

Lora  : And  I always  will  . . . bet- 

ter than  the  world. 


Graham  : He  is  our  Saviour. 

Through  him  we  walk  in  the  new  Jeru- 
salem and  rest  by  the  river  of  life. 

Lora:  He  set  us  free  from  the 
wages  of  sin  and  death. 

Graham  : Aye,  a world  cursed  and 

lost  in  bitter  darkness  through  Him  can 
enter  to  the  light. 

Lora  [looking  up  at  the  sky,  a smile 
fluttering  on  her  face]  : All  of  us  so 

pitiful  and  black  in  the  corruption  of 
the  world  can  be  washed  in  His  precious 
blood — like  a great  sea  of  blood  the 
way  the  sunset  is — all  of  us  can  be 
made  as  white  as  snow,  white  like  these 
dogwood  blossoms. 

Graham:  Though  our  sins  be  as 

scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow. 

Lora  [with  lifted  face  as  if  peering 
at  some  empyrean  vision] : And  we 

shall  walk  upon  the  mountain  and  drink 
the  dews  of  heaven. 

Graham:  Amen! 

Lora  [bursting  into  sobs]:  I be- 

lieve in  Him  and  love  Him  and  worship 
Him.  I bow  down  and  worship  Him. 

Graham:  Aye,  aye,  my  daughter. 

[He  bends  and  kisses  her  and  puis 
his  hand  on  her  head.]  May  God  be 
with  thee  like  Jacob  of  old. 

Lora  [like  a child]:  Jesus  will 
stay  with  me,  for  I’m  afraid  of  God. 

Graham  : God  is  good.  He  is  love. 

Lora  : I see  him  at  night  and  he 

scares  me — I’m  afraid  of  God,  with  his 
beard. 

Graham  [uncertainly]:  Then  keep 

your  little  heart  on  His  son. 

Lora  [her  face  flushed]:  His  son; 

Why  did  God  let  Him  hang  on  the 
cross?  He  so  young  and  beautiful 
hanging  there  and  the  mean  people 
spitting  on  him.  I close  my  eyes  and 
see  his  face  and  the  tears  pouring  down 
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it,  so  wonderful  and  white,  and  it  looks 
like  brother’s  picture  before  ’twas 
burned  up  long  ago. 

Graham  [^sharplyl:  He  was  not  of 
this  world. 

Lora:  Why  did  God  let  them  drive 

nails  through  His  soft  hands?  \^shud- 
dering'\  I dream  about  it  till  it  gets 
all  in  my  head.  It  was  mean  and  cruel 
and  I can  see  his  long  white  fingers 
twisting  and  twisting. 

\^The  lamentation  of  the  mourning 
Negroes  draws  nearer.  The  two  farm 
helpers  move  over  to  the  hedge  and 
stare  up  the  road  to  the  right.'\ 

Graham:  Keep  his  suffering  in  your 

mind,  poor  child.  So  do  it  and  ye’ll 
hold  the  old  Bad  Boy  away  from  your 
pure  soul. 

Lora:  And  I don’t  let  him  tempt 

me.  Last  night  he  come  and  begged  me 
to  go  into  a dark  woods.  He  showed 
me  the  woods  and  said  it  was  purty 
there.  And  flowers  shone  out  like  lit- 
tle bright  lamps — so  beautiful.  I 
wanted  to  go,  but  I was  afraid  and  I 
began  to  say  parts  of  the  Bible  by  heart, 
and  he  went  away.  It  was  so  strange. 
He  looked  ugly  with  hoofs  and  horns, 
and  then  he  became  beautiful  like  broth- 
er’s picture,  but  older. 

Graham:  Ah. 

Lora  : Oh,  me  ! 

Graham:  God  may  try  ve  soon, 

child. 

Lora:  He  may!  — 

Graham:  He  tries  everyone,  don’t 

He,  Tapley? 

Tapley:  Recken  He  does.  He  does. 

Graham:  Trying  poor  Mack  and 

Jennie  there  with  their  dead  boy.  [in 
a fierce  noice]  Ye’ve  got  to  be  strong, 
Lora ! 


Lora  [starting  back  and  letting  her 
bonnet  fall]:  Father? 

Graham  [rubbing  his  forehead] : Ah, 
gnawing  and  grinding! 

[His  voice  shakes  with  emotion.] 

Lora:  Go  home  and  rest,  [gather- 

ing her  flowers  together]  And  now  I’ll 
put  these  flowers  there  for  ’em.  And 
I’ll  tell  ’em  to  pray  for  us  all  to  be 
saved,  Colin  and  Tapley  and  everybody 
in  the  world. 

Graham  [twisting  his  hands]:  Will 
they  answer  ye,  Lora. 

Lora:  I hear  ’em  in  the  air  and 

sometimes  behind  the  hedgerow. 

Graham  : Ah  . . ye  better  quit  com- 
ing up  here  at  night.  [He  turns  and 
strides  off  to  the  left  and  then  returns.] 
Colin  . . do  ye  ever  pay  any  mind  to 
what  I asked  ye  about  him? 

Lora  : Please 

Graham  : He’d  be  good  to  ye. 

Lora:  Please,  please 

Graham  : He  would — and  that’s  all 

right. 

Colin:  Sump’n  moving  in  that  bon- 

net. 

Tapley:  Hanh? 

Colin  [jumping  back] : Goodness, 

it’s  a snake ! 

[He  reaches  for  his  tobacco  peg.] 

Lora  [snatching  up  the  bonnet  and 
revealing  a small  glittering  green 
snake]  : I caught  him  on  a vine  out 

there,  [she  caresses  it.] 

Graham  [shouting] : Lora,  throw 

that  snake  down ! 

[iSiic  drops  the  snake  and  watches  it 
zviggle  away  in  the  grass.] 

Tapley:  Great  guns,  she  put  her 

hands  on  him,  she  did ! 

Lora  [smilingly  naively]  : He  was 

so  purty  and  gentle  playing  there.  He 
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stuck  out  his  little  red  tongue  at  me 
teasing. 

Graham  [whirling  abruptly  around^  : 
I’ll  be  right  back  with  the  plants.  Tap- 
ley.  Ye  all  meet  me  up  there  at  the 
other  end  of  the  rows  . . . Oh,  God ! 

[He  puts  his  hands  to  his  head  and 
wanders  out  at  the  left.~\ 

Lora  [in  distress]  : Father 

Tapley:  I dunno,  I don’t. 

[Colin  suddenly  begins  beating  in 
the  grass  with  his  tobacco  peg.] 

Lora  [flying  at  him]  : Don’t  you 

hurt  him,  don’t  you  hit  that  little  snake. 
[He  holds  the  dead  snake  aloft.] 

Colin  : That  thing  bite  you,  and 

it’ll  kill  you. 

[Lora  snatches  the  snake  from  him 
and  falls  on  the  ground,  sobbing  and 
crooning  over  it.] 

Tapley:  Now 

Colin:  Hush! 

[He  takes  the  snake  away  from  Lora 
and  throws  it  far  into  the  woods.] 
Lora  [gasping] : Don’t  you  put 

your  ugly  hands  on  me. 

Colin:  But  you  do  what  your  fa- 

ther said. 

[With  suppressed  sobs  she  goes  over 
to  the  hedge  and  stands  leaning  against 
a dogwood  bush.  The  moaning  and  beat- 
ing of  the  Negroes  draw  nearer.] 

Tapley:  Holler  like  that  all  the 
way  to  the  graveyard ! 

Lora  [with  sudden  calmness] : Do 

you  believe  in  God? 

Tapley:  I reckon  so. 

Lora:  Does  He  make  all  people  die 
— is  He  the  cause  of  it? 

Tapley:  That’s  His  way,  mebbe 

it  is. 

Colin:  People  bring  it  on  their- 

selves. 


Lora:  They  don’t  want  to  do  it,  do 

they? 

Colin:  They  don’t. 

Lora:  Did  God  kill  little  Tommy — 
like  the  little  snake? 

Tapley:  In  a way  He  done  it.  He 

did. 

[The  funeral  procession  is  heard  near 
at  hand,  with  a background  of  chant- 
ing and  song,  interspersed  with  moans 
and  wails  and  the  dull  thud  of  beaten 
breasts.  The  mournful  lamentation 
rises  to  the  sky,  led  by  a woman’s  pierc- 
ing voice.] 

“Dark  was  de  night  and  cold  de  ground. 
In  which  my  Saviour  laid!’’ 

Colin:  He  stepped  on  a nail  and 

the  lockjaw  killed  him. 

Tapley:  Anh,  he’d  be  in  the  field 

ploughing  this  very  minute. 

Colin  [monotonously]:  We  bring 

death  on  ourselves. 

Lora  [vehemently] : Then  Jesus 

brought  death  on  himself. 

Tapley:  He  had  to  die  for  us  all! 

Lora:  God  wouldn’t  let  it  happen 

if  He  could,  if  there  is  a God. 

Tapley:  Anh? 

Lora:  Nothing  maybe. 

Colin:  All’s  for  a purpose! 

Lora:  He  wouldn’t  let  it  happen  if 

He  could,  [mockingly]  Ha,  I know 
why  he  doesn’t  help  it. 

[“De  bones  in  de  grave  cried  Calvary 

De  night  my  Jesus  died.” 

The  head  of  the  cortege  comes  slowly 
in  at  the  right,  and  the  two  men  take  off 
their  hats.  A Negro  preacher  goes  be- 
fore, beating  on  his  breast  with  a Bible 
and  swaying  his  bare  head  from  side  to 
side.  Following  him  come  four  moan- 
ing Negro  farmers  carrying  a rude  pine 
box  between  them;  then  the  parents,  and 
behind  several  turbaned  Negro  women. 
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men  and  children.  The  slow  procession 
shows  above  the  hedge  in  a queer  nod- 
ding minstrelsy,  moving  forward  with 
the  jerhy  steps  of  instinctive  puppets, 
their  faces  set  in  a wooden  stare. 

“In  de  resurrection,  in  de  resurrection, 
Gwine  putt  de  new  man  on. 

King  Jesus  said  it.  King  Jesus  said, 
Gwine  putt  de  new  man  on.” 

Lora  begins  to  sway  like  the  mourners. 
She  snatches  up  an  armful  of  flowers 
and  rushes  through  the  hedge. 

Lora:  Tommy,  Tommy ! 

[5/ie  falls  in  with  the  mourners, 
throwing  bouquets  on  the  coffin.  The 
wailing  bursts  forth  in  a redoubled 
howl : 

“Oh,  dark  was  de  night  and  cold  de 
ground. 

In  which  my  Saviour  laid. 

De  bones  in  de  grave  cried  Calvary, 
De  night  my  Jesus  died,” 

Lora  flings  herself  down  in  the  road 
rocking  and  weeping,  and  the  proces- 
sion gradually  passes  on.~\ 

Tapley:  They  carry  on,  they  do. 

Colin:  Niggers. 

Lora  [behind  the  hedge]:  There’s 

Tommy  dead  and  stiff.  The  water  will 
soak  in  on  him  in  that  grave  and  the 
worms  gnaw  him. 

Tapley:  Listen  at  her. 

Lora:  The  little  puppies  I buried 

had  worms  in  ’em  three  days  after.  I 
dug  ’em  up  and  saw  it. 

Colin  : Lora ! 

Lora:  Thursday  he  said  “Wear 

them  pinks,  they’ll  look  purty  on  you.” 
Bring  a hearse  full  of  flowers  now  and 
he  can’t  see  ’em. 

Tapley:  What’s  she  saying? 

Colin  [sharply]  : Hush  up. 

[Presently  a low  cold  laugh  is  heard 
behind  the  hedge.] 


Tapley:  For  God’s  sake,  she’s 

laughing  about  it ! 

[Colin  steps  quickly  through  the 
hedge  and  lifts  Lora  from  the  ground.] 

Colin:  Come  on  and  go  home,  Lora. 

Lora  [breaking  from  him]:  Let  me 
loose.  Don’t  you  put  your  cold  hands 
on  me!  [She  turns  upon  them  with  a 
queer  light  in  her  eyes.]  Now  I see  it, 
I knew  it,  I knew  it,  and  now  I see 
it  clear,  clear.  All  of  a sudden  I saw 
it  like  a light  filling  everything  and 
everywhere.  The  trees  became  gold 
and  the  field  there  turned  like  a great 
bowl  of  sunshine.  I heard  their  wail- 
ing inside  of  my  head  and  I could  see 
little  Tommy  way  off  there  like  a little 
black  stick,  stretched  out  stiff,  same  as 
a black  nail  in  a bed  of  coals. 

[iSlie  breaks  into  a cold  sardonic 
laugh.] 

Tapley:  Merciful  heavens! 

Lora  : And  a something  came  to  me, 

a voice  from  everywhere  out  of  the  light 
and  it  made  me  fall  down  the  way  Paul 
did  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  and  the 
voice  said,  “There  is  no  God.”  [half 
chanting]  It  was  Jesus  said  it  to  me, 
“Lora,  there  is  no  God”  . . . Everybody 
dies  and  suffers,  everybody  dies  and 
suffers,  for  there  can  be  no  God,  no 
God  anywhere — anywhere  — anywhere 
— [huskily]  But  there’s  Jesus — 
Jesus,  and  I love  Jesus.  They  spit  on 
Him  and  put  nails  in  Him,  nails  like 
Tommy  stuck  in  his  foot — rusty  nails. 
[<S/ie  approaches  Tapley  and  Colin  her 
eyes  blazing.]  And  Jesus  cried  to  God 
and  God  didn’t  answer.  They  stuck  a 
hole  in  His  side  and  a black  cloud 
came  down  to  hide  it  all.  He  said  let 
the  cup  pass — He  prayed  let  the  cup 
pass — [She  walks  up  and  down  with 
the  steps  of  the  Negro  mourners,  her 
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face  set  in  a>  dream.'\ — there  in  the  gar- 
den— there  on  the  mountain.  But  the 
cup  couldn’t  pass — couldn’t  pass.  God 
couldn’t  answer,  nobody  could  answer — 
He  had  to  die — had  to  suffer — every- 
body’s got  to  die — got  to  suffer. 
[waving  her  hands  over  her  head  wild- 
Minna  and  Florie  had  to  suffer 
and  die — I have  to  suffer  and  die — and 
there’s  no  God — no  God  in  heaven  or 
anywhere  . . . but  there’s  Je 

Colin  [seizing  her  arm]  : Hush  that 
blasphemy. 

Lora  [beating  off  his  hands]  : I love 
Jesus  but  I hate  God — Oh,  there’s  no 
God  to  hate.  But  I hate  whatever  it  is 
killed  Minna  and  Florie  and  killed 
Tommy ! 

Colin:  Stop  that  before  the  earth 

opens  and  swallows  you  up.  [She 
drops  her  head  and  stands  gazing  down 
at  the  ground,  shivering  and  seeming 
to  shrink  under  her  clothes.]  What  has 
happened  to  her? 

Tapley:  The  Niggers  passing 

mebbe. 

Colin  : Good  Mr.  Graham  didn’t 

hear  you,  Lora. 

Lora  [her  face  suddenly  blanched 
with  terror  as  she  stares  across  the  fields 
to  the  right]:  Look!  I see  a man 
standing  on  the  house  with  a sword  in 
his  hand. 

Tapley:  Lord  a-mercy ! Hanh,  ain’t 
nothing  there  ....  Colin? 

Colin  : Ain’t  nothing. 

[Lora  drops  down  upon  the  grass 
hiding  her  face  in  her  hands.]  Lora, 
Lora 

Tapley  [heaving  a deep  sigh]: 
Look  at  them  tobacco  plants  out  there? 
They  stand  up  proud  and  straight  like 
little  soldiers.  The  dew’s  begun  to 
fall  on  ’em  and  started  ’em  growing. 


Colin:  Yeh  ..  Flea  bugs  short  it 

in  two,  who  knows  ? 

Tapley:  My  rows  look  fresher’n 

yourn,  they  do.  They  ain’t  nothing  bet- 
ter’n  this  old  finger  for  putting  ’em  in 
the  ground,  [spitting]  I wouldn’t 
have  one  o’  them  there  pegs. 

Colin  [monotonously]:  Yeh,  wear 

your  fingernail  off  to  the  roots  if  you 
want  to. 

Tapley  [shrugging  his  shoulders]  : 
We  better  git  on  up  there  to  the  other 
end. 

Colin  [bitterly]:  Yeh,  lets  go  on. 

Tapley:  Be  so  dark  in  a minute 

you  cain’t  see  how  to  set.  We’re  ready 
to  go,  Lora. 

Colin:  Let  her  rest. 

[They  start  off  at  the  left.] 

Tapley  [jerking  his  thumb  over  his 
shoulder]:  Now  what  you  got  to  say? 

Colin  [whining  in  smouldering 
fury] : Don’t  you  say  another  word 

about  it,  I tell  you!  [His  shoulders 
heave  with  restrained  sobs  as  he  lurches 
off  at  the  left.  Tapley  gazes  about  him, 
blinking  his  eyes  in  stupefaction.  With 
a grunt  he  goes  off  after  him. 

By  this  time  the  sun  has  set  and  the 
thin  mist  of  iusk  has  overspread  the 
scene.  Bullbats  are  braying  in  the  sky 
and  the  whippoorwill  is  heard  in  the 
woods.  Above  the  pines  at  the  rear  a 
thin  neic  moon  has  come  out.  .4nd 
from  the  neighboring  countryside  the 
sounds  of  evening  move  one  after  the 
other  across  the  scene — farmers  calling 
their  pigs,  the  tinkle  of  cowbells,  a 
country  lad  whistling  to  his  dog,  the 
high  song  of  a laborer  going  home. 

Shivering  Lora  presently  gathers  the 
scattered  sprays  and  flowers  in  her 
arms,  passes  icithin  the  enclosure,  and 
begins  placing  them  on  the  graves.] 
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Lora:  These  are  purty  flowers  now, 

fresh  and  purty  and  they  smell  so  sweet. 
I got  ’em  in  the  woods  all  around. 
You’ve  never  seen  so  many  flowers — 
everywhere — violets  and  pinks  and 
bluets.  I put  some  of  ’em  in  my  hair, 
but  father  made  me  take  ’em  out.  It’s 
wrong  for  me  to  wear  ’em,  but  he  don’t 
care  if  you  do.  He’s  glad  for  you  to, 
yes  he  is.  It’s  vanity  for  me,  but  when 
I die  it’ll  be  all  right.  They’ll  put  a lot 
of  flowers  on  me  and  dress  me  in  a 
white  dress,  [^bending  over  the  tomb- 
stones] And  I caught  a purty  little 
green  snake  and  Colin  killed  him.  He 
killed  him  with  a peg  and  threw  him 
away  in  the  woods.  Minna  and  Florie, 
I don’t  like  Colin,  and  his  hands — I 
can’t  stand  them.  Little  Tommy’s  gone 
now,  they  carried  him  by  to  the  grave- 
yard. You  heard  ’em  all  passing,  I 
know  you  did.  It  was  pitiful,  and  I 
know  there’s  no  God  now,  for  he 
wouldn’t  let  it  happen  so  if  there  was. 
Is  it  bad  not  to  like  God? — I believe 
God  is  the  old  Bad  Boy — and  I’m  afraid 
of  him.  Like  I’m  afraid  of  our  great 
grandpa  over  the  mantelpiece  at  home. 
You  were  afraid  of  him  too. 

takes  up  several  trinkets  from 
the  graves — little  glass  slippers,  cups, 
shells  and  the  like — and  refills  them 
with  fresh  flowers.  She  bends  her  head 
to  one  of  the  tombstones  and  whispers.] 

He’s  not  come  yet.  They  said  he 
was  coming  back  to  us,  but  he’s  not 
come  yet.  Will  he  come,  will  he  come 
to  us?  [jubilantly]  I’m  so  glad,  I’m 
so  glad! 

[A  young  man  comes  quietly  along 
the  road  behind  the  hedge  at  the  right. 
He  is  bareheaded,  with  a shock  of  yel- 
low hair,  and  dressed  in  the  uniform  of 
an  army  lieutenant.  He  comes  up  to 


the  hedge  and  stands  looking  over  at 
her,  his  face  filled  with  a slumbrous 
brooding  sadness.] 

Let  him  come  back  to  me,  and  then 
I’ll  die.  I want  to  be  with  you,  yes, 
yes.  I’m  afraid  of  father  and  mother, 
too.  I want  to  go  where  you  are.  If 
brother  could  be  there  with  us,  we’d  all 
be  happy,  [almost  prattling]  Is  it 
purty  up  there?  The  preacher  says  it 
is,  and  father  says  so.  If  you  would 
just  tell  me  about  Jesus,  for  he  is 
there.  You’re  there  with  him,  I know. 
You  didn’t  drown  yourselves  in  the 
pond,  I know  you  didn’t.  Why  don’t 
you  tell  me  you  didn’t.  It’s  not  wrong 
if  you  did,  is  it?  It’s  better  to  be  in 
heaven,  everybody  says  so.  Let  broth- 
er come  back  to  me,  and  then  I’ll  do  it 
too.  I’ll  hide  under  the  water,  I’m  not 
afraid.  Brother,  brother! 

Edward  [in  a low  voice]  : Who  is 

she  ? 

Lora:  I heard  somebody.  Who  is 

that? 

Edw.ard:  Lora? 

Lora  [coming  slowly  towards  him 
through  the  gate]  : I’m  Lora  and  this 

is  Minna  and  Elorie. 

Edward  [bowing  his  head  over  the 
hedge] : You’re  happy  in  this  quiet 

place. 

Lora:  Where  did  you  come  from? 

Edward  : Seven  years,  and  I’ve 

came  back. 

Lora  [with  a cry]:  It’s  brother! 

[(S/jc  suddenly  stops  and  retreats 
from  him.]  Go  away,  go  on  back — 
leave  us  alone. 

Edward  [with  a low  bitter  laugh]  : 
Mother’s  at  the  house  by  the  window 
crying  her  eyes  out. 

Lora  [staring  at  him]  : He’s  come, 

Minna  and  Florie,  come  back  to  you. 
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And  his  face  is  pitiful ! He’s  like  Jesus  ! 
[aS/ic  drops  down  on  her  knees  and  bows 
her  head  in  her  Zap.]  Edward,  Edward 
— [laaighingly']  Think  of  my  saying 
that  name  out  loud  to  him  . . and 
he’s  standing  there  hearing  my  words. 

Edward:  Say  it  again. 

Lora:  Hide  quick,  father’s  up  yon- 

der in  the  field. 

Edward:  Father — 

Lora:  I think  he  will  ...  I don’t 

know  . . I think  he  will,  [putting  her 
hands  over  her  eyes~\  There’s  nobody 
there.  I knew  he’d  never  come  back. 

Edward:  Lora. 

Lora:  It  is  brother  too,  they  told 

me  he  was  coming  back. 

Edward:  And  I have. 

Lora:  They  all  said  you  were 

wicked.  I’ve  been  baptized  and  I’m  a 
Christian  now. 

[5/16  stretches  out  her  fingers  as  if  to 
touch  him.'] 

Edward:  Ha! 

Lora:  No,  not  like  that. 

Edward:  My  soul  is  lost. 

Lora:  You’re  good  and  beautiful, 

and  you  will  be  saved  in  the  great  day. 

Edward  [stepping  through  the 
hedge]  : Their  hand  is  upon  me.  [ges- 
turing] Down  the  road,  back  into  the 
seven  years.  [He  stands  near  to  her.] 
Lost — everything  cold  and  black  around 
me. 

Lora  : Oh  me  ! 

Edward  [starting]:  I’ll  tell  you 

about  them. 

Lora  : I know. 

Edward  [sharply]:  Draw  your 

hand  back. 

Lora:  I know — and  I don’t  mind. 

[He  turns  and  walks  away.  She  fol- 
lows after  him..]  I don’t  mind  it. 


Edward:  I hear  their  voices  night 

by  night,  when  I lie  down  . . I come 
back.  And  now  all  is  ashes,  chokes  me 
like  dust  and  ashes. 

Lora  [flinging  herself  down  and  em- 
bracing his  feet]  : Let  me  wipe  it  away 
from  your  heart.  Let’s  pray  to  Jesus 
to  help  you. 

Edward:  The  years  and  years  they 

called  to  me — called  me  to  come  back — 
[striking  his  head  with  his  fist]  louder 
than  the  firing  of  the  guns — queer — 
queer.  And  now  two  mounds  and  the 
grass  and  vines. 

Lora:  They’ve  not  forgot. 

Edward  [in  a low  vehement  voice]  : 
You  made  them  forget. 

Lora:  No. 

Edward:  Kiss  me  good-bye. 

[He  slowly  pulls  her  up  from  the 
ground.] 

Lora:  Then  stay  here. 

Edward:  And  I will  leave  you. 

Lora  [her  face  shining  out  in  the 
dusk]  : I’m  not  afraid,  not  like  them. 
I would  die  and  not  mind  it  . . . 

Edward:  There’s  a tree  in  the  for- 

est and  the  pinks  and  violets  grew  there 
under  our  feet,  [pointing  over  his 
shoulder]  When  the  moon  was  there 
we’d  meet.  And  round  and  round,  their 
hair  flying  behind  them  . . . 

Lora  [holding  up  her  hand]:  I 

found  Florie’s  ring  there. 

Edward:  Their  hair  was  dark  and 

their  cheeks  like  maple  buds. 

Lora  [somewhat  defiantly]  : But  mine 
is  yellow  as  gold,  like  yours  and  long — 
longer  than  theirs.  [She  loosens  her 
hair  and  lets  it  roll  down  over  her  shoul- 
ders.] And  I could  dance  and  run 
faster  than  they.  I do  there  alone  in 
the  moonlight  sometimes.  And  I’ve  seen 
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them  peeping  at  me  behind  the  big 
poplar. 

Edward:  They  were  too  beautiful 

to  die,  and  you  . . 

[He  seizes  her  face  in  his  hands  and 
kisses  her.]  And  so  good-bye. 

Lora:  You  shan’t  go  away.  I’ll  go 

with  you. 

Edward:  You’re  beautiful,  Lora, 

more  beautiful  than  they. 

Lora:  If  you  leave  me  I will  go  and 

be  with  them. 

Edward:  And  the  moon  would  not 

come  up  tomorrow  night,  the  sun  and 
the  stars  would  go  out  forever.  [She 
leans  against  him  and  he  buries  his  face 
in  her  hair.  Presently  he  draws  his 
shoulders  hack  and  lifts  his  head  in  a 
military  posture.]  Can  you  hear  it? 

Lora:  I hear  the  crickets  in  the 

hedge,  and  everything  drowsy  like. 

Edward:  It  comes  in  at  my  ears 

and  beats  and  beats  behind  my  eyes. 

Lora  [whispering]:  Look  at  all 

the  trees  there  swimming  back  and  back 
and  going  behind  the  sky  somewhere, 
everything  lifting  up  like  a yellow  cur- 
tain and  leaving  us  alone  in  the  world. 
[in  a queer  hypnotic  voice]:  You  are 

the  world  somehow. 

Edward:  It  beats  behind  my  eyes. 

The  air  is  full  of  honeysuckle,  coming 
through  the  roots  out  of  their  graves, 
and  going  up  to  the  moon,  [softly  as 
if  seeing  a scene  far  off]  One — two — 
three — four — One — two — ^three  — four. 
The  columns  and  sabres  in  the  sun ! 

Lora  [wildly]:  You’ll  not  leave 

me — Now  you’re  here,  you’ve  come 
back.  I can  hardly  believe  it  but  it’s 
true,  you’re  here  with  me.  You’ll  never 
leave  me  any  more.  I’m  yours  the  way 
they  were,  you’re  ours,  we’re  one,  all  of 
us.  [seizing  his  hands  and  kissing 


them]  Your  hands  are  wonderful  and 
sad  like  your  poor  face,  they’re  like  his 
hands  where  they  drove  the  nails.  His 
face  was  like  yours.  They  burned  the 
picture  to  keep  me  from  seeing  you,  but 
I saw  you  in  my  mind,  more  wonderful 
than  he  was.  And  they  nailed  him  on 
the  cross,  and  made  him  suffer.  Make 
me  suffer  like  him,  like  you.  Don’t  be 
pitiful  and  lonely  and  lost.  Let  me  be 
near  to  you,  oh  do ! — Little  boy,  little 
boy ! My  love  is  more  than  theirs.  Ha, 
they  were  afraid  and  went  away  from 
it.  I am  not  afraid.  Jesus  was  not 
afraid  and  you’re  like  him — you  are  the 
light  of  the  world. 

[Her  breath  comes  through  her  lips 
like  a gasp  as  she  clings  to  him.  He 
falls  to  kissing  her  rapturously,  then 
flings  her  from  him.] 

Edward:  Good-bye  .... 

[His  face  set  and  hard,  he  turns 
away.] 

Lora:  At  first  I couldn’t  understand, 
and  now  I do.  [chanting]  He  com- 
eth  leaping  upon  the  mountains  . . . 

Edward:  Lora! 

[ Graham’s  voice  is  heard  calling  her 
in  the  fields.] 

Lora  [snatching  up  handsfull  of 
flowers]  : I will  be  beautiful  for  your 
sake.  I can  dance — You  said  I was — 
their  eyes  and  their  hair  was  black  but 
you  said — say  it  again — [Nlie  begins  to 
move  uncertainly  up  and  down  among 
the  grass.] 

Edward  [ beginning  to  follow  her]  : 
You  are,  you  are. 

Lora:  We’U  go  there  under  the 

tree  and  they’ll  come  too — we’ll  all  be 
together.  They’ll  not  peep  maybe — 

[Her  steps  move  faster  into  a rhyth- 
mic pattern.  He  follows  her,  at  first 
haltingly  and  then  faster,  more  nervous- 
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ly.  Presently  he  falls  in  with  the 
rhythm  and  pursues  her  as  she  eludes 
him  around  the  little  enclosure. 

Edward  \^raising  a queer  anguished 
face'] : New  moon,  new  moon,  Mr. 

New  Moon! 

Lora:  Crazy  moon. 

[Their  dance  quickens  into  a sort  of 
hacchic  frenzy,  and  she  gradually  yields 
herself  in  the  pursuit.'] 

Edward:  We’ll  put  out  your  light, 

yellow  moon. 

Lora  [wildly]:  And  kill  and  de- 
stroy ! 

[Locked  in  each  other’s  arms  they 
whirl  through  the  hedge.] 

Graham  [coming  in  from  the  left]: 
God  have  mercy  on  us ! 

[They  are  engulfed  in  the  shadow 
of  the  forest.  For  a moment  he  stands 
crushed  and  stupefied,  and  then  raises 
his  head  towards  the 

Thy  will  not  mine  be  done. 

[He  runs  through  the  hedge  after 
them.  A pistol  shot  is  fired,  followed 
by  a scream.  In  a few  minutes  he  re- 
turns leading  Lora  by  the  hand.  She 
walks  stiffly  and  mechanically  like  a 
puppet.  Graham  is  babbling  idiotically .] 

He  done  it  hisself,  he  snatched  it 
out’n  my  hand  and  stuck  it  in  his  breast. 
He  done  it,  I didn’t  do  it  . . He  killed 
hisself. 

[Old  Tapley  and  Colin  hurry  in.] 

Tapley  [wetting  his  lips] : Now 

jest  look — 

Graham  : There  he  lies  in  the  woods 
dead — The  slayed — weltering  in  his 
own  blood,  as  it  was  foretold  about  the 
beast  with  seven  seals,  [leading  Lora 
off  towards  the  right]  Le’s  go  home, 
supper  is  ready,  [smacking  his  Zips] 
Supper — eat — eat.  Let  the  ants  and 
flies  eat  him  bit  by  bit.  Let  him  rot — 


and  the  buzzards  hollow  his  heart  and 
eyes  out 

Tapley  [striking  himself  with  his 
hat]:  Great  God! 

Graham  [going  off  at  the  right  with 
Lora] : Turn  the  earth  dark  with 

shame.  God  said  destroy,  destroy  ut- 
terly. The  adYersary  is  abroad  in  the 
land — kill  him,  kill  him  . . A blight 
came  into  the  world.  Like  him  of  old  I 
can  curse  my  mother  now.  For  let  that 
day  perish  wherein  I was  born,  and  the 
night  in  which  it  is  said  there  is  a man 
child  conceived  . . . [They  pass  out  at 
the  right,  his  voice  dying  away]  Let 
that  day  be  darkness;  let  not  God  re- 
gard it  from  above,  neither  let  the 
light 

Tapley  [fearfully]  : We  got  to  go 
there  in  the  woods  and  see  .... 

Colin  [bursting  into  sobs]:  I’m 

gonna  leave  here  .... 

[He  dashes  through  the  hedge  amd 
down  the  road  at  the  left.  Old  Tapley 
hesitates  a moment  and  then  stumbles 
after  him  ...  The  light  goes  down  a 
moment,  and  then  comes  up  showing  a 
bedroom  in  the  Graham  farmhouse. 

It  is  a cloudy  late  afternoon  three 
days  later.  The  light  that  trickles  in 
from  the  doorway  to  the  right  leaves  the 
room  to  the  left  shadowed  in  a gray 
semi-darkness.  A coffin  draped  in  a 
United  States  flag  is  placed  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  room  before  the  fireplace, 
it’s  two  ends  resting  on  chairs.  A 
young  preacher  stands  at  the  head  read- 
ing from  a Bible;  and  at  the  foot,  a 
soldier,  erect  and  stiff,  looks  before  him 
with  unseeing  eyes.  Above  the  mantel 
is  a faded  portrait  of  a red-bearded  man 
with  a huge  hairy  hand  clenched  under 
his  chin.  His  eyes  are  blue  and  mirth- 
ful, still  they  are  the  eyes  of  Willie 
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Grame,  the  border  rover  and  dare-devil, 
the  outrager  and  defier,  of  the  century 
before.  They  used  to  say  he  took  what 
he  wanted,  even  death.  Graham  and 
his  wife,  dressed  in  crude  mourning,  sit 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed  to  the  left.  Lora 
dressed  in  black  sits  nearby,  her  head 
slightly  bent,  with  a white  flower  on  her 
breast.  Near  the  door  at  the  right  Co- 
lin and  Tapley  with  several  other  far- 
mers stand  bowed  in  an  attitude  of  re- 
spect. Through  the  door  the  faces  of 
neighbors  are  seen,  both  curious  and 
reverent.'\ 

Preacher  [reat/mgr]  : What  man  is 

he  that  liveth  and  shall  not  see  death? 
Shall  he  deliver  his  soul  from  the  hand 
of  the  grave  ? Lord,  where  are  thy  for- 
mer loving-kindnesses,  whieh  thou 
swarest  unto  David  in  thy  truth?  Re- 
member, Lord,  the  reproaeh  of  thy  ser- 
vants ; how  I do  bear  in  my  bosom  the 
reproaeh  of  all  the  mighty  people; 
wherewith  thine  enemies  have  re- 
proached, O Lord;  wherewith  they  have 
reproached  the  footsteps  of  thine  an- 
nointed.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  for  ever- 
more. Amen  and  Amen. 

[Closing  the  book]. 

So  endeth  the  reading  of  the  lesson 
according  to  the  Psalms. 

[ Wiping  his  face  with  his  handker- 
chief.] 

Friends,  we  are  all  now  in  the  pres- 
ence of  death.  And  every  man’s  tongue 
needs  must  falter.  I passed  a cornfield 
and  near  the  road  a hill  of  corn  was 
withered  and  dead.  Why  should  it  put 
forth  its  strength  in  the  sun  and  the 
dew  only  to  die  in  the  early  days  of 
its  life?  All  we  see,  the  trees,  plants, 
morning  and  evening  around  us  causes 
us  to  feel  the  tragedy  of  this  young 
man’s  passing  away.  There  is  nothing 


so  sad  as  the  death  of  the  young.  The 
old  man,  like  a ripening  apple,  fulfills 
his  season,  lives  out  his  years  and  goes 
to  his  everlasting  sleep,  the  endless 
sleep  of  the  body.  But  this  young  man 
was  cut  down  in  the  bloom  of  his  days, 
in  the  very  budding  of  his  spring,  so  to 
speak,  cut  down  without  knowing  what 
it  is  to  live  to  the  sweet  and  peaceful 
setting  of  the  sun.  [His  voice  chokes, 
and  Mrs.  Graham  sobs  in  her  handker- 
chief.] And  do  we  despair?  The 
atheist  and  the  infidel  say  yes,  say  there 
is  no  God  and  there  is  no  hope.  A man 
is  no  more  than  a flower,  a beast  of  the 
field  led  to  slaughter,  a leaf  flickering 
down  under  the  winter  snow,  [laying 
his  hand  reverently  on  the  Jiible]  But 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  you 
and  I have  a hope.  And  I say  to  the 
father  and  mother  and  the  dear  sister, 
let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled,  for  I 
know  the  Redeemer  liveth  and  he  will 
not  desert  his  own.  [He  closes  his  eyes 
a moment  and  is  silent.]  Now  as  the 
choir  sings  those  who  wish  may  pass 
and  look  at  the  dead.  The  service  will 
be  concluded  at  the  grave. 

[There  is  a low  murmur  amd  stirring 
in  the  hall  as  the  soldier  lifts  back  the 
flag  and  raises  the  lid.  Presently  a 
chorus  of  rough  untrained  voices,  men 
and  women,  begin  singing.] 

“In  the  land  of  fadeless  day 
Lies  a city  four-square. 

And  it  ne’er  shall  pass  away. 

For  there  is  no  night  there. 

God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears — ’’ 
[N eighbors  begin  to  go  slowly  by  the 
coffin,  their  faces  heavy  and  sad.  A 
country  woman  comes  in  with  her  little 
son  and  lifts  him  up.] 

Woman  [softly]-.  Kin  ye  see,  son? 
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Boy  \^loudly~\  : He’s  got  curly  hair, 

mammy ! 

{They  pass  on  and  out  through  a 
door  at  the  right  rear.  Others  come  in 
as  the  music  continues — farmers  and 
their  wives,  daughters  and  children, 
some  young  and  others  bent  and  toil- 
worn.  A little  girl  and  her  small 
brother  come  in.] 

Little  Girl  {whispering  loudly^ : 
He’s  the  purtiest  corpse  I ever  seen, 
Buddie. 

{Two  young  women  come  by.  They 
stare  down  in  the  coffin  a moment  and 
then  with  a poignant  look  at  each  other 
stuff  their  handkerchiefs  to  their  lips 
and  go  out  weeping.  The  music  from 
the  hall  hesitates  and  drags  as  some  of 
the  singers  enter  an-d  go  by — 

“God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears. 

There’s  no  death,  no  pain  nor  tears— 
And  they  count  not  time  by  years. 

For  there  is  no  night  there.’’ 

{The  farmers  at  the  door  pass  by.~\ 

Tapley:  Wanter  see  him,  Colin? 

Colin:  Don’t  want  to. 

{Tapley  goes  the  last  of  the  proces- 
sion, looks  and  returns  quietly  to  his 
place,  tapping  his  fingers  against  his 
trousers.~\ 

Preacher:  If  there’s  no  one  else. 

I’ll  ask  that  the  lid  be  closed. 

Lora  {suddenly  starting  up  from  the 
bedi\  : I’ll  put  a flower  on  his  lips,  a 

little  flower. 

{There  is  a stir  of  craning  necks  and 
faces  in  the  hall.^ 

Tapley  {to  the  men  around  him~\: 
Anh,  she  does  that-a-way. 

{They  nod  their  heads.~\ 

Woman’s  Voice  [in  the  hall]  : She’s 

a good  Christian  girl. 

Man’s  Voice:  Like  her  father  and 

mother. 


A Girl:  The  best  one  of  ’em  all. 

Woman’s  Voice:  Her  pore  mind’s 

cracked  about  wi’  grief. 

Lora:  I’ll  put  a floAver  on  bim  to 

remember  me  by.  moves  across 

the  room  with  the  steps  of  the  Negro 
mourners,  and  taking  the  flower  from 
her  breast  places  it  in  the  coffin.  She 
turns  and  looks  strangely  around  her.] 
I will  arise  now  and  go  about  the  city 
in  the  streets,  and  in  the  broad  ways  I 
will  seek  him. 

Preacher  {taking  her  kindly  by  the 
shoulders]  : Don’t  cry,  child,  don’t  cry. 

Farmer:  Anh,  her  heart’s  broke  in 

two. 

Preacher  {leading  her  back  to  her 
Scot]  : You  can  put  it  all  on  Jesus.  He 

is  waiting  to  bear  our  griefs  . . he  un- 
derstands . . Ask  God  ...  to  ... 

Lora  {dully]:  There  is  no  God. 

There’s  no  one  but  Jesus.  He  is  Jesus 
and  they  killed  him.  Brother  Avas  Jesus. 

Farmer:  Her  pore  face! 

Tapley:  Anh. 

{The  soldier  closes  down  the  lid.] 

Graham  {suddenly  crying  out] : Hide 
that  sinful  woman  from  me ! 

Preacher:  Brother! 

Graham  {standing  up  as  a murmur 
of  horror  runs  down  the  hall] : I shot 

him  and  killed  him  there  in  the  Avoods. 
Take  me  away,  put  mj'  eyes  out,  cut  my 
tongue  from  its  roots  and  bury  me  in 
the  ground.  {Mrs.  Graham  screams 
and  stares  at  him  in  terror.  Graham 
points  at  Lora.]  Daughter  of  Cain. 
Out  of  my  loins  has  come  forth  the  seed 
of  hell.  Neighbors  will  rise  up  and 
curse  me  while  the  world  do  stand. 
Take  me  away  and  kill  me! 

{He  rushes  out  and  is  heard  crying 
and  cursing  himself  in  the  distance.] 
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Third  Farmer:  They  must  be  a 

curse  on  ’em  all. 

Fourth  Farmer:  He  said  he  killed 

him. 

Third  Farmer:  Too  good  a man 

fer  that. 

\^The  soldier  removes  the  flowers 
from  the  coffin,  hands  them  to  several 
girls,  and  motions  to  the  men  to  bear 
the  body  out.  With  the  exception  of 
Tapley  and  Colin  the  men  at  the  door 
move  forward  and  take  up  the  coffin. 
Lora  breaks  away  from  the  preacher 
and  rushes  toward  them.^ 

Lora:  They  shan’t  take  you  away 

from  me,  never  as  long  as  I live. 

Tapley  [lifting  her  firmly  to  her 
seat^  : Be  quiet  now. 

Lora:  Don’t  give  him  to  them! 

Tapley  [pushing  her  back'\  : Stop 

and  be  easy. 

[Mrs.  Graham  gets  up  and  totters 
into  the  hall.  Hands  are  stretched 
through  the  door  to  support  her.  The 
men  go  out  slowly  with  the  body,  the 
preacher  walking  ahead  and  the  soldier 
behind.  The  crowd  follows  through  the 
hall  and  the  noise  of  their  going  grad- 
ually dies  up  the  road.  Tapley  and 
Colin  remain  by  the  door,  and  Lora 
crouches  moaning  in  her  chair. ^ 

Colin  [coming  up  to  her^\  Let  me 
help  you  to  lie  down  now,  you’re  sick. 

[They  place  her  on  the  bed.  Colin 
bends  tenderly  over  her,  in  a catchy 
voice. ^ 

Lora,  Lora,  you  jest  wring  my  heart 
to  pieces. 

Lora:  I can  see  you  there. 

Colin  : Oh,  please  let  me  do  some- 

thing, Lora. 

Lora:  And  Fll  come  to  you. 

Tapley:  Colin,  we  better  go  look 

for  him,  his  face  was  quare  . . . 


Colin  : She’s  about  to  go  to  sleep. 

Tapley  [nervously^  : So  much  has 

happened,  I’m  all  foolish.  Colin,  he 
mought  harm  hisself  . . . 

Colin  : I got  to  watch  her. 

[Tapley  hurries  out  at  the  right. 

Lora  [starting  up  in  the  bed,  her  face 
transfigured  with  pain  and  joy] : Ed- 

ward! Minna,  Florie ! 

Colin  [laying  her  gently  backl : 
Sleep  now,  sleep  right  quiet  and  easy. 

Lora  [in  a happy  voide^ : They 

won’t  ever  be  able  to  part  us  again.  . . . 

Colin  [bending  over  her  a moment 
and  then  sitting  down  by  the  bed~\  : Oh, 
I wisht  you  could  sleep  till  day  after 
tomorrow.  Ye  ain’t  slept  a wink  since 
it  happened.  Pore  thing — worry,  wor- 
ry, worry ! Rest  yourself,  please  rest 
yourself. 

[Several  minutes  pass  and  then  Tap- 
ley  comes  in  on  his  tiptoes.^ 

Tapley  [huskily'}:  Is  she  better? 

Colin  : Asleep — ssh  ! 

Tapley  [in  a hushed  voice]  : Before 
God,  Colin,  he’s  gone  and  done  it. 

Colin:  What? 

Tapley:  There  he  is  in  the  crib  hung 
by  a rafter. 

Colin:  Lord  A’mighty,  he  couldn’t ! 

Tapley:  Dead  as  a wedge,  [tap- 

ing his  fingers  against  his  trousers] 
Never  was  such  a day  in  this  world. 

Colin  [standing  sharply  up]  : My 

God  A’mighty ! 

Tapley:  Hunh? 

Colin:  Ah,  it’s  been  eating  in  hyuh 

since  that  night  there  in  the  field. 
[half  whispering]  I been  saying  all 
the  time  to  myself  they  won’t  nothing 
to  it.  But  it  was  all  that  made  him  do 
it  . . . 

Tapley  [peering  at  him]  : What  you 
saying?  . . 
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Colin  [with  an  abandoned  gesture^  : 
Him  and  her  there  .... 

Tapley:  I’ve  knowed  her  from  a 

baby  .... 

Colin  [staring  at  him  with  bright 
eyes] : Hanh? 

Tapley:  I dunno  ... 

Colin  [/lis  shoulders  shaking  with 
sobs]  : I ain’t  gonna  believe  nothing ! 

Tapley:  She’s  quiet  . . . 

[He  bends  closer  over  her  and  then 
steps  hack,  gently  removing  his  hat. 
His  gaze  trcuvels  around  the  room  as  if 
he  wanted  to  ask  somebody  a question. 
Finally  his  eyes  stop  on  Colin.'\  She’s 
gone  too,  Colin. 

Colin  [running  to  the  bed]:  Lora! 

[Burying  his  face  in  the  bed  beside 


her  and  crying  oai]  : She  was  as  purty 

as  a’  angel  in  heaven  and  they  couldn’t 
be  no  bad  in  her.  She’s  dead,  that’s 
what  she  is ! 

[He  seizes  one  of  her  hands  and  kiss- 
es it  wildly.'] 

Tapley  [looking  at  the  walls  queer- 
ly] : They’s  a hand  in  it  all.  [He 

stares  around  him  fearfully.]  Nothing 
else  kin  happen  to  this  house. 

[He  touches  Colin  on  the  shoulder 
and  they  go  slowly  out  at  the  right.  In 
the  distance  a bugle  blows.]  The  figure 
over  the  mantel  looks  mirthfully  before 
him,  even  as  if  to  say  that  in  spite  of 
ancient  rapings  and  disasters  of  his  own 
he  himself  had  had  no  hand  in  these 
present  things. 
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Nig'ht  Shift 

When  girls  strolled  down  the  hill,  I glibly  said 
It  was  a party;  each  one  had  her  “fellow” 

And  bag  of  drug-store  lunch ; one  wore  a red 
Embroidered  swiss,  the  others  wash-silks,  yellow 
Pink  and  blue,  slim  in  the  sleeveless  way. 

The  foreman  of  the  yarn-mill  answered  me: 

“It’s  harder  on  them,  night-work;  but  the  pay 
Is  more,  for  finery;  then  they  are  free 
All  afternoon  to  wear  it.” 


With  a shriek 

The  whistle  sucked  them  in;  sucked  shining  eyes 
And  noses  precisely  powdered,  cropped  heads  sleek, 
Unlinted.  But  to  my  relieved  surprise 
They  showed  no  blenching  and  no  premonitions 
Though  the  whistle  spit  it  long-chewed  forage  where 
They  entered;  scornfully  exchanged  positions 
With  mothers — who  were  twisting  sweaty  hair 
To  tighter  knot  above  each  haggard  head. 

Or  glancing  enviously  from  reddened  lids. 

Or  shrilly  starting  home,  “God  knows  too  dead 
To  fry  some  supper  for  him  and  the  kids.” 

Katherine  Newton 
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Sunday  Afternoon 

On  Sunday  father  takes  us  to  ride  right  after  lunch — 

F our  children  make  a racket,  in  the  house  all  day ; 

And  he’s  so  darn  religious  that  he  won’t  let  us  play 
Baseball,  or  even  skate  down  with  that  Main  Street  bunch. 

One  time  my  littlest  sister  clapped  her  hands  and  showed 
Us  “all  those  striped  caterpillars  in  a cage.” 

I told  her  not  to  be  a goose,  even  at  her  age 
I knew  of  nigger  convicts  working  on  the  road. 

They  lock  them  up  on  Sunday  so  the  guards  can  rest ; 

Of  course  it  does  look  queer  at  first  to  see  them  lie 
On  bunks  in  layers,  bars  between  them  and  the  sky. 

And  they  must  hate  to  be  so  curiously  dressed. 

“That  black  one  at  the  top  stole  cotton  from  my  gin,” 
Growled  father;  I could  see  the  memory  made  him  rage. 
And  then  I knew  how  Sundays  feel  behind  that  cage 
Although  I am  not  being  punished  for  a sin. 

Kathenne  Newton 
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Two  Sonnets 

/. 

On  Hearing  a Great  Singer 

All  through  the  week  at  our  pension  in  Rome 
They  talked  of  her;  the  English  women  said; 
“She  sings  no  doubt,  but  what  of  that?  At  home 
She  would  not  be  received;  her  very  bread 
Is  got  by  barter  of  her  flesh.  Shall  we 
Be  fooled  by  Donna  That,  Senora  This, 

Into  forgetfulness?”  and  placidly 
They  knitted,  sure  of  their  own  genesis. 

A Puritan  lady  whispered  in  my  ear: 

“She  is  not  good;  I think  it  indiscreet 
For  you  to  go,  you  are  too  young,  my  dear. 

To  see  Rome  prostrate  at  a harlot’s  feet.” 

Y et  when  she  sang,  each  woman  saw  her  heaven. 
The  diva  shining,  cleansed  by  her  own  leaven. 
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II. 

Immortallity 

Who  has  forgotten  Deirdre  now  that  Naisi 
Blows  unremembered  dust  on  Emain’s  fields? 
Think  you  that  Helen’s  beauty  shall  grow  hazy 
As  long  as  Homer  sings  of  Trojan  shields? 

That  slender  Balkis  with  her  apes  and  peacocks, 
Her  hands  more  white  than  her  carved  ivories, 

Her  smile,  caressing  even  when  it  mocks 
Will  not  outlast  Judiac  fallacies? 

Zuleika  made  immortal  in  a rose, 

Scheherazade  and  her  golden  nights, 

Will  still  be  ours  when  those  historic  foes 
Arab  and  Turk,  have  joined  the  Israelites. 

Wisdom  a frail  mortality  assures; 

Kings  rise  to  tumble  clown:  Beauty  endures. 

Virginia  McCormick. 
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After  a Sawmill  Accident 

I hadn’t  heard 
And  like  a fool 
I blurted  out 
A bantering  word 

And  said  “Where’s  John?” 

And  “Let’s  go  swim.”  . . . 

“He  cannot  swim 
With  both  arms  gone,” 

It.  P.  Ha?  '7'iss 


Ghosts 

[Between  London  and  Chichester  is  an  old  Roman  road  and  on  part  of  it  can  be  heard  again 
the  Roman  Legions,  “if  one  chooses  the  right  night.”] 

The  darkness  is  sibyline,  low  as  the  sound 

That  you  sometimes  hear  from  an  unopened  mound; 

And  without  moonlight,  by  withholding  the  breath, 

Rome’s  Legions  pass  by,  once  more  to  their  death! 

Rome’s  Legions  pass  by,  the  dictator,  the  slave, 

Patrician,  plebian,  once  more  from  each  grave  . . . 

Oh  the  tramp  of  dead  feet,  the  love  of  dead  hearts, 

N ot  of  Britain  for  Rome — where  way  and  way  parts  I 
And  the  Tiber  is  heard 
By  the  Thames  again. 

As  it  foams  and  falls 
In  paean  and  pain! 

For  an  Africa  burned  to  a Roman  sun. 

And  an  Egypt  knew  when  a province  was  won. 

But  they  of  Rome’s  faith,  with  broadsword  and  with  shield. 
They  fight  for  her  still — by  Taranto’s  field! 

The  Legions  pass  by,  not  to  sod  and  to  stone. 
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But  to  something  the  alien  ever  must  own! 

To  the  Appenine’s  call  and  a nearer  claim, 

The  distant  more  close,  deep  as  time  and  a name. 

For  the  Tiber  is  heard 
By  the  Thames  as  long 
As  victors  have  conquered 

And  vanquished  been  wrong! 

Low  their  breast-plates  to  lance,  for  a Roman  sky 
And  a forum’s  realm  teaches  life  how  to  die! 

As  they  taught  it  at  Zama,  by  a red-gold  sun. 

By  a Carthage  in  flames,  by  a Corinth  war-won. 

But  as  walls  to  their  Rome,  as  dust  to  her  street. 

As  banner  to  staff,  where  it  shields  its  own  sweet. 

As  tower  to  castle,  as  lands  to  their  zone. 

So  each  heart  turns  hack  to  the  call  of  its  own; 

And  the  Tiber  is  seen 

Through  the  dearest  mist 
That  ever  and  ever 
In  eyes  can  exist! 

One  may  tell  of  her  story,  in  legend  and  fame. 

One  may  tell  of  her  honor,  and  tell  of  her  shame; 

But  when  slaves  have  held  fast  to  a victor-land 
And  the  unfettered  turned  to  a torturer’s  hand. 

It  is  not  strange  they  pass,  once  more  for  the  things. 
That  they  bought  with  life-blood,  for  rememberings! 

It  is  not  strange  they  pass,  on  roads  far  from  home. 

For  perhaps  on  these  roads  they  are  nearer  Rome! 

And  the  Tiber  is  heard 
By  the  Thames  once  more; 

For  no  river  is  fast 

To  its  banks  and  its  shore! 

Virginia  St  ait 
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An  Englishman,  to  an  American, 
aboard  a trans-Atlantic  steamer:  “Those 
North  Carolinians  have  the  most  horri- 
ble accent  in  all  the  world.  And  they 
must  think  that  we  are  all  rather  deaf. 
Soft  voiced  Southerners  indeed.” 


Notice  in  Oxford,  England,  Univer- 
sity dining  halls:  “Gentlemen  are  re- 

minded that  they  are  not  allowed  to 
dine  in  this  hall  wearing  what  are  vul- 
garly known  as  plus  fours  and  Oxford 
bags,  or  any  other  unseemly  or  im- 
proper article  of  dress.” 


R.  E.  Powell,  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  North  Carolina  news- 
paper: “Bruce  Barton  is  regarded,  in 

the  newspaper  world,  as  the  Babbitt  of 
the  profession.” 

W.  P.  Beasell,  managing  editor  of 
“The  World”:  “An  ideal  education  for 
a young  newspaper  man  is  two  years 
of  academic  work  at  a college  or  uni- 
versity and  then  two  years  at  a reputa- 
ble school  of  journalism.” 

Note  addressed  by  Frank  Harper,  21, 
Birmingham  suicide,  after  seeing  his 
fiancee  with  another  man:  “You  have 
swapped  the  love  of  a man  for  a dia- 
mond ring  and  an  automobile.” 

Lucian  Cary,  more  or  less  something 
of  an  author:  “When  a man  with  un- 

usual intellectual  capacity  fails  to  learn 
how  to  love,  you  have  an  insane  person 
or  a criminal.” 


W.  Q.  Cross,  senor  at  University  of 
Illinois:  “A  novel  social  situation  has 

come  about  because  of  the  invasion  of 
universities  by  women.  Drinking  is  now 
minor  vice  for  dating,  a comprehensive 
diversion  which  includes  dancing, 
drinking  and  petting.” 

William  McAdoo,  presidential  aspi- 
rant: “Why,  when  I was  a boy,  you 

could  spot  a bad  character  at  once  when 
you  looked  at  him.  But  today  the  gun 
men,  murderers,  and  robbers  are  suave, 
well-dressed  young  men  who  look  like 
fashion-plates.” 

Thomas  Stephenson,  19-year-old 
Sunday  school  teacher,  of  Newark,  N. 
J.,  who  turned  bandit:  “Thoughts  of 

being  a hold-up  man  came  to  me  when 
the  moonbeams  glistened  on  an  old  re- 
volver that  hung  on  my  bedroom  wall. 
I admired  myself  in  the  role  of  a bandit 
as  I stood  before  the  mirrow  holding 
the  gun  and  repeating  ‘stick  ’em  up’.” 
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Tomorrow  Morning.  By  Anne  Parrish.  New  York:  Harper  & Bros. 

This  is  the  story  of  Kate  Green — of  her  commonplace  life  and  of 
her  undying  hope.  An  artist  by  choice,  forever  led  on  by  a hope  of 
acquiring  fame  in  spite  of  the  consuming  labors  and  anxieties  of 
every-day  existence,  she  never  realizes  that  she  is  like  thousands  of 
other  women  and  that  her  artistic  career  is  founded  on  a delusion.  We 
can  understand  that  her  genius  is  limited  to  the  painting  of  place-cards 
and  lamp  shades,  but  to  Kate  the  future  is  ahvays  a golden  dream. 
Tomorrow’s  hope  predominates  over  today’s  fear. 

This  is  also  the  story  of  Joe  Green,  Kate’s  son — a stage  designer 
by  preference;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  an  ordinary  man.  If  his 
talents  are  imaginary,  he  is  never  aware  of  the  fact;  and  to  Joe,  too. 
the  future  is  ever  beckoning  with  its  promises  of  reward.  His  dreams 
are  never  realized,  and  his  castle  of  romance  is  shattered ; but  tomor- 
row always  calls,  and  he  is  satisfied. 

These  characters  are  real  to  us.  The  others  fill  a place  in  the 
dullness  of  their  lives,  but  we  recall  no  personalities  when  they  are 
brought  in.  Perhaps  Carrie  is  of  interest  to  old  maids,  but  she  borders 
on  the  ridiculous.  The  author  seems  to  have  a Avide  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  life.  She  delves  with  surprising  insight  into  the  realm 
of  childhood  and  shows  exceptional  intuition  in  her  portrayal  of  the 
life  of  a yomig  man.  She  has  the  knack  of  making  her  characters 
interesting  without  exhibiting  them  as  great  displays  of  emotion  and 
passion.  Easy,  broken  conversation;  telephone  monologues;  hero- 
worship;  “my  baby  said  the  cutest  thing” — such  qualities  and  frag- 
ments as  these  make  Tomorrow  Morning  a delight  to  the  reader. 


Deferred  Hope  Will  Not  Perish 
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We  get  the  story  in  snatches.  It  is  like  the  “highspots”  in  a diary 
or  the  best  scenes  from  a play.  By  selecting  her  scenes,  the  author  has 
created  a story  in  which  the  interest  never  lags,  and  the  plot  is  a suc- 
cession of  mild  surprises. 

The  lives  of  Kate  and  Joe  are  modeled  on  the  same  plan,  but  they 
do  not  become  monotonous.  Their  lives  are  ordinary  but  always  inter- 
esting. Tomorrow  morning  never  comes,  but  we  always  hope  that  it 
will.  The  story  is  a treat  to  the  modern  novel  reader. 

John  O.  Redding. 

Another  Portrait  in  the  Gather  Gallery 

My  Mortal  Enemy,  by  Willa  Gather,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York,  $2.50. 

In  the  short  space  of  122  pages  Willa  Gather  tells  the  tragic  story  of  Myra 

Henshawe,  who  had  been  a Driscoll  before  she  married  Oswald  Henshawe.  With 
delicate  precision  Miss  Gather  carries  us  to  the  finale  of  disillusioned  love.  Tlie 
only  other  book  by  Miss  Gather  comparable  to  this  one  is  A Lost  Lady.  Both  books 
have  as  their  subject  women  that  in  real  life  would  be  described  as  uncomfortable. 
And  the  point  is  that  we  do  have  such  women  living  always  in  our  midst. 

Besides  being  a character  study  My  Mortal  Enemy  is  a picture  of  a period — 
the  late  nineteenth  century  about  which  so  much  has  been  written  in  the  last  two 
years.  New  York  in  the  day  of  Madame  Modjeska  and  brown-stone  fronts,  and  the 
little  mid-western  town  of  Parthia  is  the  background  of  Mrs.  Myra’s  fight  between 
love  and  poverty.  The  last  stage  of  the  battle,  in  a smelly  rooming  house,  is  not 
located  geographically,  save  that  it  is  a “spralling,  overgrown  West-coast  city.” 

Men  with  a sense  of  humor  will  enjoy  Oswald’s  trouble  over  the  cuff  links,  but 
they  will  call  him  a cad  for  putting  up  with  Myra,  forgetting  that  they  fight  such 
battles  with  their  own  wives  every  day.  Being  a woman.  Miss  Gather  knows  women 
and  would  to  some  seem  merciless  in  her  treatment  of  them.  The  last  scene  by  the 
wind-swept  coast  refutes  any  such  false  conclusion. 

Though  it  is  short.  Miss  Gather  has  not  forgotten  to  make  her  story  a work  of 
art.  Each  word  seems  to  belong;  that  is  her  compelling  quality. 

Thomas  J.  Shaw,  Jr. 
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A Sophisticated  Clinging  Vine  Opens  Her  Mind 

The  Hard-Boiled  Virgin,  by  Frances  Newman,  Boni  and  Liveright,  New  York,  $2.50. 

Katherine  Faraday,  the  sometimes  dubious  virgin,  seems  to  be  but  a shadow  box 

figure  for  Frances  Newman.  Not  that  Miss  Newman  is  to  be  credited  with  her 
protege’s  illusionary  near-love  escapades.  Rather  it  is  in  her  casual  mention  of  the 
books,  people,  and  forgotten  current  events  filtering  through  the  transparent  mental 
machine  of  Katharine  that  one  feels  the  marionette  strings  of  the  Newman  mind. 

Miss  Newman  is  an  Atlanta  woman,  who  two  or  three  years  ago  published  an 
amazing  book  on  the  Short  Story’s  Mutations.  In  addition  she  has  written  short 
stories,  one  of  them  winning  the  O.  Henry  prize.  The  Hard-Boiled  Virgin  is  her 
first  novel,  and  no  doubt  many  scandalized  fellow  Georgians  will  wish  it  to  be  her 
last.  Cabell  and  Mencken  voice  their  approval  on  the  front  cover,  and  that  is 
enough  to  ruin  the  book  as  a suitable  Christmas  gift  for  maiden  aunts  or  spinster 
sisters.  It  is  impossible  to  attempt  even  a skeleton  outline  of  the  plot,  but  there  is 
no  need  for  such  an  undertaking. 

The  exasperating,  and  the  significant  feature  about  the  volume  is  its  unname- 
able  style,  a combination  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs,  no  chapters,  no  conver- 
sations and  less  quotation  marks,  that  make  even  Carl  Van  Vechten  resemble  a 
Victorian.  As  an  unconventional,  rare,  and  scarcely  human  Southern  type  Katha- 
rine Faraday  commands  curious  attention.  For  men  who  want  to  get  a slant  on 
feminine  notions  about  men,  for  women  seeking  the  slightly  risque  in  their  fiction, 
and  for  all  Southerners  who  can  bear  the  sting  of  bitting  satire,  the  book  will  not 
be  monotonous,  in  spite  of  sentences  covering  three-fourths  of  a page  without  a 
break.  Thomas  J.  Shaw,  Jr. 


Briefer  Mention 

HIAWATTA  WITT  NO  ODDER  POEMS,  by  Milt  Gross  (George  H.  Doran 
Co.).  This  utterly  nonsensical  piece  has  next  to  nothing  to  do  with  Longfellow'.  Lit- 
tle more  than  a half-hour  may  be  consumed  in  reading  it,  and  the  jocosely  disposed 
are  sure  to  indulge  in  loud  guffaws.  The  comic  effect  is  increased  by  Mr.  Goss’s 
own  illustrations. 

As  an  example  this  should  be  sufiicient: 

On  de  shurrs  from  Geechy  Goony, 

Stoot  a tipee  witt  a weegwom 
Frontage  feefty  fitt  it  mashered 
Hopen  fireplaze — izzy  payments — 

On  de  muggidge  izzy  payments 
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For  one  femily  a weegwom 
In  de  liss  a cluzz  “No  cheeldren.” 
Stoot  a warning  “Hedults  honly.” 

Fiftin  meenits  from  de  station 
From  de  station  jost  a stun’s  trow 
Fiftin  meenits  like  de  bull  flies 
In  de  beck  a two  car  gerredge 
Gave  a leff  “Ha  Ha.” 

De  wodder — 

Smooked  de  Chiff  a pipe  tebecca 
Opp  it  rose  from  smoke  a wapor 
Clouts  from  smoke  de  hair  assended 
Like  by  Yellowstun  de  Kaiser 


PUBLICITY  (J.  H.  Sears  & Co.)  or  a study  of  the  development  of  industrial 
news,  is  the  joint  effort  of  two  publicity  experts,  Roger  William  Riis  and  Charles 
W.  Bohber,  Jr.  Also  it  is  introduced  by  Richard  Washburn  Child,  who  deals  briefly 
with  the  ethics  of  publicity.  It  is  the  authors’  function  to  show  when  and  how  it  is 
news,  and  what  it  may  accomplish  in  the  moulding  of  public  sentiment.  The  influ- 
ence of  such  agencies  on  public  opinion  is  not  understood  by  the  great  majority. 


THE  TWO  VIRGINITIES  (Mccaulay  Co.)  is  a somewhat  flashy  title  for 
Herbert  Gorman’s  story.  And  sometimes  his  story  is  flashy,  too.  Early  we  read 
of  Fifi  of  Hindoestan,  who  danced  surprisingly  before  Charles  Whitehead:  “She 
danced  in  his  bowles,  treading  his  entrails.  She  decapitated  him,  and  swin  his  head 
by  its  pale,  oak-hued  hair  before  his  eyes.”  But  Charles  survived,  and  married 
Lalage.  Then  entered  John  Gaul,  who  had  a way  with  women.  The  “Two  Vir- 
ginities” are  somewhat  obscure. 


EUGENE  O’NEIL  (Robert  M.  McBride  & Co.)  appears  in  the  gallery  of 
modern  American  writers  edited  by  Ernest  Boyd.  He  justly  belongs  there,  for  he 
is  the  foremost  of  young  American  playwrights,  with  no  striking  weakness  save  his 
lack  of  humor.  The  study  before  us  by  Barrett  H.  Clark  is  appreciative,  but  none 
the  less  informing,  with  a brief  review  of  Mr.  O’Neil’s  youth  and  fledgling  efforts 
as  a writer. 

A.  Y. 
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Concerning  Contributors 

Paul  Green  is  a North  Carolinian,  “as  native  as  the  red  clay’’  of  his  home 
country  near  Lillington.  A member  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  he  still  has  time  for  writing,  and  writes  with  a freedom 
one  might  hardly  expect  of  an  academic  atmosphere.  He  is  the  author  of  two  vol- 
umes of  plays,  “The  Lord’s  Will’’  (Henry  Holt)  and  “Lonesome  Road’’  (Mc- 
Bryde),  and  a large  number  of  short  plays,  including  “In  Aunt  Mahaley’s  Cabin” 
(Samuel  French),  and  several  short  stories,  the  best-known  of  which  is  “The  Devil’s 
Instrument,”  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  His  play,  “In  Abraham’s 
Bosom,”  recently  began  in  New  York  and  has  been  given  warm  praise  by  the  re- 
viewers ....  Katherine  Newton  is  a native  of  McColl,  South  Carolina, 
and  makes  her  initial  appearance  in  The  Archive  with  her  realistic  poems  of  her 
own  locale  ....  A young  poet  who  has  been  rather  closely  associated  with 
Witter  Bynner  for  the  past  few  years,  in  the  West,  Lynn  Riggs  is  now  living  in 
New  York,  contributing  to  The  New  Yorker  and  other  publications.  He  is  the 
author  of  plays  and  poems  and  used  to  appear  in  the  old — the  old  and  real — Smart 
Set.  He  contributed  regularly  to  The  Archive  last  year  ....  Margaret 
Tod  Ritter,  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  is  a frequent  contributor  to  the  maga- 
zines and  is  author  of  “Mirrors,”  a recent  volume  of  verse  ....  Virginia 
McCormick  is  president  of  the  Poetry  Society  of  Virginia  and  editor  of  The  Lyric. 
“Charcoal  and  Chalk,”  a volume  of  poetry  and  prose  sketches,  recently  appeared 
from  her  pen  ....  Virginia  Stait  (Winifred  Russell)  is  a native  of  Gor- 
donsville,  Va.,  and  has  published  verse  in  numerous  journals  in  England  and  Ameri- 
ca. An  English  publisher  brought  out  her  volume,  “Sanctuary,”  some  time  ago 
. . . . R.  P.  Harriss,  a young  newspaper  man,  contributes  verse  occasionally 
to  the  poetry  journals  and  New  York  dailies  ....  The  delightful  drawing 
and  decorations  are  the  work  of  Eiko  Yonemura,  a student  in  Duke  University. 
She  is  a regular  member  of  The  Archive  staff. 
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Perfect  freedom 
of  movement — 
Thafs  one  rea- 
son why  you'll 
like  the  new 
Hanes  College 
Combination 

Standing,  sitting,  run- 
ning or  walking,  you’ll 
find  this  combination 
of  a pull-over  shirt  and 
knee-length  drawers  a 
comfortable,  sensible 
kind  of  underwear. 

The  pull-over  shirt 
is  the  soft,  knitted  kind 
and  the  drawers  come 
in  fine  checks  and  fancy 
patterns. 

College  men  appre- 
ciate the  comfort  that’s 
built  into  this  under- 
wear and  they  also  ap- 
preciate it  because  it’s 
Hanes.  They  know 
that  when  it  eomes  to 
underwear,  HANES 
means  unequalled 
value  for  their  money. 


Ask  to  see  Hanes 
at  your  dealer’s  store. 
And  if  you  prefer 
union  suits,  you  can 
get  that  style  in  Hanes 
too.  Look  for  the  fa- 
mous red  label.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  have 
Hanes  in  stock,  write 
us  and  we  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied.  It 
will  pay  you  to  make 
sure  of  getting  gen- 
uine Hanes. 


There’s  more  wear 
in  Hanes,  more  trips 
to  the  laundry. 


P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
New  York  Office 
93  Worth  Street 


Read  This  Hanes  Guaran- 
tee: We  guarantee  Hanes 

LTnderwear  absolutely,  every 
thread,  stitch  and  button.  We 
guarantee  to  return  your 
money  or  give  you  a new 
garment  if  any  seam  breaks. 


“Let  me  state  the  matter  again.  It  cannot  be  said  too  often.  The  writer,  the 
painter,  the  musician,  the  practitioner  of  any  of  the  arts  who  wants  to  do  real  work 
and  honest  work  has  got  to  put  money  making  aside.  He  has  got  to  forget  it.  There 
is  but  one  way  in  which  the  young  man  or  woman  of  talent  can  defeat  the  corrupting 
influence  of  the  present  day  magazines  and  most  of  the  book  publishers  and  that  is 
by  forgetting  their  existence  and  giving  all  his  attention  to  his  work.  And  again 
let  me  say  that  when  I speak  of  corrupting  influence  I am  not  speaking  of  the  men 
who  run  these  institutions  as  corrupt  individuals.  I am  speaking  only  in  the  work- 
man’s sense.  I am  speaking  only  of  the  workman  in  relation  to  his  tools  and 
materials. 

“Consider  for  the  moment  the  materials  of  the  prose  writer,  and  teller  of  tales. 
His  materials  are  human  lives.  To  him  these  figures  of  his  fancy  should  be  as  real 
as  living  people.  He  should  be  no  more  ready  to  sell  them  out  than  he  would  sell 
out  his  men  friends  or  the  woman  he  loves.  To  make  the  lives  of  these  people  and 
bend  or  twist  them  to  suit  the  needs  of  some  cleverly  thought  out  plot  to  give  your 
readers  a false  emotion  is  as  mean  and  ignoble  as  to  sell  out  living  men  or  women. 
For  the  writer  there  is  no  escape,  as  there  is  no  real  escape  for  any  craftsman.  If 
you  handle  your  materials  in  a cheap  way  you  will  become  cheap.  The  need  of 
making  a living  may  serve  as  an  excuse  but  it  will  not  save  you  as  a craftsman. 
Nothing  really  will  save  you  if  you  go  cheap  with  tools  and  materials.  Do  cheap 
work  and  you  are  yourself  cheap.  That  is  the  truth. 

“To  speak  again  of  the  way  out  for  the  Moderns — or  the  young  man  or  the 
young  woman  who  wishes  to  do  work  for  which  he  need  not,  in  the  end  and  when 
the  temporary  acclaim  that  so  often  follows  cheap  and  flashy  work  has  passed,  be 
ashamed,  well,  there  is  one.  In  America  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  make  a living.  Mr. 
Henry  Mencken  says  that  in  America  any  man  not  a complete  fool  cannot  help 
making  a living,  and  there  is  some  truth  in  what  he  says.  If  you  have  no  money  and 
no  one  will  give  you  any,  make  your  living  in  some  other  way  and  keep  the  real 
side  of  yourself  for  the  honest  work  you  want  to  do  in  your  own  craft.  There  are 
worse  fates  than  being  poor.  If  you  have  talent  do  not  sell  out  your  birthright. 
My  own  belief  is  that  there  never  was  a people  in  the  world  more  anxious  for  men 
of  talent  to  stay  on  the  track  and  be  true  to  the  crafts  than  we  Americans.  We  all 
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FANCY  ICES 


BLOCK  CREAM 


Sutton  ’ s 
Main  Street 
Pharmacy 

The  Rexall  Store 

Headquarters  for 

Fine  Toilet  Articles 
Whitman  s Candies 
Eastman  Kodaks 

Motor  Delivery  Let  Us  Serve  You 

«*■ 


Blue  Ribbon 

Ice  Qream 

Durham  ice  cream 
Company,  inc. 

We  make  any  color  lots  for  Frat  and 
Sorority  Banquets. 

Dial  L-96.3  Main  at  Duke 

PUNCHES  SHERBETS 

4<  1^ 


^ 

Welcome! 

DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

STUDENTS  and  FACULTY 

Start  the  season  right  by 
buying  your  Clothing,  Hats 
and  Furnishings  from  us. 


We  are  always  glad  to 
serve  you 


Durham  Men’s  Shop 

(Incorporated) 

J.  IVON  BECK,  Manager 
111  W.  Main  St.  Durham,  N.  C. 

^ « 


li. 

Association 

Tlie  name  Jones  & Frasier  has  been 
associated  in  the  minds  of  Durham 
people  with  that  of  fine  jewelry  for 
nearly  half  a century.  They  have 
learned  to  think  of  the  two  as  in- 
separable. M'^e  offer  you  the  same 
kind  of  service  that  has  built  this 
reputation  for  us. 


**Quality  UrtQUCsilonahle  Since  1887" 


Fibst  National  Bank  Building. 

« 
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know  something  is  wrong  with  the  flood  of  cheap  work  we  are  always  getting.  The 
literary  clubs  and  the  various  kinds  of  culture  clubs  that  spring  up  everywhere  are 
perhaps  rather  silly  in  some  of  their  gropings  but  they  mean  something.  Often 
enough  the  man  who  spends  all  of  his  own  life  absorbed  in  money  making  would 
really  like  his  wife  and  children  to  have  something  else  as  an  end  in  life.  I sus- 
pect that  is  the  real  reason  there  are  so  many  young  men  and  women  in  colleges 
who  have  no  real  interest  in  scholarship.  They  want  something  and  their  parents 
want  something  for  them.  Is  it  any  wonder  they  do  not  know  what  they  want? 

“At  bottom  Americans  are  kind.  They  are  good  natured.  So  anxious  are  we 
as  a people  for  men  of  talent  that  it  takes  but  the  merest  show  of  talent  to  get  recog- 
nition among  us.  Why,  any  man  or  woman  who  wants  to  be  respected  has  but  to 
set  himself  up  as  a poet.  He  does  not  need  to  write  poetry.  Let  him  write  a few 
verses.  We  will  all  invite  him  to  dine  with  us,  we  will  put  up  with  his  idiosvncra- 
cies  and  small  vanities,  we  will  nurse  and  feed  him  like  a very  babe. 

“And  if  he  is  a musician  or  a young  painter  we  will,  as  likely  as  not,  shell  out 
our  money  and  send  him  off  to  Paris  to  become  as  commonplace  and  unreal  and  suc- 
cessful as  an  artist  as  the  very  people  we  have  been  talking  about  liere  today. 

“But  my  preaching  on  this  subject  had  better  come  to  an  end.  It  is  a subject 
on  which  books  might  be  written.  When  your  young  man  or  woman  has  made  the 
sacrifices  for  which  the  sake  of  a craft  that  I have  spoken  is  necessary — and  they 
are  not  really  sacrifices  at  all — ^the  struggle  has  but  begun.  There  remains  the  ques- 
tion of  talent  and  if  you  have  talent  that  doesn’t  settle  the  matter. 

“There  is  no  agreement  among  artists  as  to  the  ends  they  are  seeking,  no  ab 
solute  standards.  “A.  E.’’,  the  famous  Irish  publicist,  painter,  and  poet  once  said 
that  a literary  movement  consisted  of  several  men  of  talent  living  at  the  same  time 
and  cordially  hating  each  other. 

“That  is  the  truth  and  yet  it  is  not  quite  true.  What  it  really  means  is  that 
when  men  are  devoted  to  their  work  there  will  still  remain  a wide  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  methods,  treatments  of  the  subject,  the  baffling  question  of  form  achieved 
or  not  achieved — the  question  of  when  a craftsman’s  work  becomes  also  a work  of 
art.  These  are  old  questions  about  which  craftsmen  have  always  struggled  among 
themselves.  It  is  all  a queer  and  fascinating  game  just  as  life  itself  is  queer  and 
fascinating. 

“The  real  reward  I fancy  lies  just  in  the  work  itself,  nowhere  else.  If  you 
cannot  get  it  there,  you  will  not  get  it  at  all. 

“And  speaking  for  my  eraft  I can  say  that  it  is  tremendously  worth  while.  You 
are  undertaking  a task  that  can  never  be  finished.  You  are  starting  on  a road  that 
has  no  end.  The  longest  life  will  be  too  short  to  ever  really  get  you  anywhere  near 
what  you  want.  And  that  I should  say  is  the  best  part  of  the  story.’’ 

SHERWOOD  ANDERSON  in  The  Modern  Writer. 
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fVhen  You  Hang  Out  Your  Shingle*'" 
and  Plan  Your  Letterhead 


''Oy  HEN  you  “hang  out  your  shingle,”  you’ll 
make  sure  it’s  a good  shingle — one  that 
tells  your  name  and  business  with  becoming 
dignity. 

When  you  plan  your  professional  letterhead, 
you’ll  use  the  same  good  care.  You’ll  aim  to 
make  that  letterhead  tactfully  impressive  and 
quietly  fine 

The  first  step  is  to  select  a paper  that  is  rich, 
yet  unobtrusive — a paper  that  will  make  your 
letters  talk  to  fingertips,  as  well  as  to  eyes 
and  ears. 

The  paper  that  will  fit  your  purpose  is  Old 
Hampshire  Bond,  for  more  than  sixty  years  the 


standard  of  fine  letterhead  paper  of  America’s 
successful  business  and  professional  men. 

When  you  write  your  social  letters  on  Old 
Hampshire  Stationery,  you  vest  your  social 
correspondence  with  this  same  ultra  dignity 
and  distinction. 

Old  Hampshire  Stationery  comes  in  Bond  and 
Vellum  Finishes.  Both  are  correct  for  social 
use. 

THE  OWL  PHARMACY 

will  be  glad  to  show  these  splendid  papers. 


1^  ^amp^ire  S^aiione^ 

HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY 

FINE  STATIONERY  DEPARTMENT.  SOUTH  HADLEY  FALLS, 


MASS. 


Tou  are  always  welcome  at  “BREWER‘S  DRUG  STORE” 

West  Durham,  N.  C.  ''The  Rexall  Store'"  Phone  F-5801 

A complete  line  of  L.  E.  Waterman’s  & Parker  Fountain  Pens, 
Old  English  Crushed  Bond  Stationery  (Duke  Monogram),  Whitman’s 
and  Hollingsworth  Candies,  and  everything  else  found  in  a First-Class 
Drug  Store. 
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“Distant  from  Kesmacoran  about  five  hundred  miles  toward  the  south,  in  the 
ocean,  there  are  two  islands  within  about  thirty  miles  from  each  other.  One  of  these 
is  inhabited  by  men,  without  the  company  of  women,  and  is  called  the  the  Island  of 
Males;  and  the  other  by  women,  without  men,  which  is  called  the  Island  of  Females. 

“The  inhabitants  of  both  are  of  the  same  race,  and  are  baptized  Christians,  but 
hold  the  law  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  men  visit  the  Island  of  Females,  and  re- 
main with  them  for  three  successive  months,  namely,  March,  April,  and  May,  and 
each  man  occupying  a separate  habitation  along  with  his  wife.  They  then  return 
to  the  male  island,  where  they  live  the  rest  of  the  year,  without  the  society  of  any 
female.  The  wives  retain  their  sons  with  them  until  they  are  of  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  when  they  are  sent  to  join  their  fathers.  The  daughters  they  keep  at  home 
until  they  become  marriageable,  and  then  they  bestow  thm  upon  some  of  the  men 
of  the  other  island.  This  mode  of  living  is  occasioned  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
climate,  which  does  not  allow  of  their  remaining  all  the  year  with  their  wives,  unless 
at  the  risk  of  sacrifice.  They  have  their  bishop,  who  is  subordinate  to  the  see  of  the 
island  of  Soccotera. 

“The  men  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  their  wives  by  sowing  of  the  grain,  but 
the  latter  prepare  the  soil  and  gather  in  the  harvest.  The  island  likewise  produces 
a variety  of  fruits.  The  men  live  upon  milk,  flesh,  rice,  and  fish,  of  which  they 
catch  in  an  immense  quantity,  being  expert  fishermen,  oth  wiien  fresh  taken  and 
when  salted,  the  fish  are  sold  to  the  traders  of  the  island,  but  whose  principal  object 
is  to  purchase  ambergris,  which  is  collected  there.” 

TRAVELS  OF  MARCO  POLO,  Komroff  Translation. 
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RICHMOND,  VA. 
Established  1877 


Edgeworth— 

means  everything  to  the  man  who 
takes  his  pipe  seriously.  It  enjoys 
the  reputation  as  the  finest  of  smok- 
ing tobaccos,  and  the  verdict  is 
rendered  by  smokers  the  world  over 
who  have  paid  fancy  prices  for 
smoking  tobacco.  There  is  no  magic 
in  the  manufacture  of  Edgeworth. 
We  are  just  making  it  exactly  the 
same  in  every  respect  as  we  have 
from  the  start.  Smokers  liked  it 
and  it  has  been  gaining  friends 
steadily  for  nearly  25  years.  May 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  convert 
you? 


LARUS&BRO.  CO.,  Inc. 


^ 

The 

QRPHEUM 

Musical  Comedy 
and 

Vaudeville 

Always  a g-ood  show.  Nice 
Jazz  Orchestra 


3 Shows  Daily.  5 Shows 
Saturdays  and  Holidays 

^ 

ifi « 

'Brunswick 

RECORDS 

PHONOGRAPHS 

and 

RADIOLAS 

Hear  the  Brunswick  Panatrope,  the 
greatest  musical  achievement  of  the 
time. 

Christian&Harward 

106  West  Main  St.  Phone  J-1961 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 

it 
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L<()ve  and  L,ife 

The  cab  stopped  on  Rue  Jacob  in  front  of  a students’  lodging-house.  Four 
iliglits  of  stairs  to  ascend;  they  were  long  and  steep.  “Shall  I carry  you?’’  he  said 
with  a laugh,  but  in  an  undertone,  because  of  the  sleeping  house.  She  looked  him 
over  with  a slow,  contemptuous,  yet  tender  glance, — the  glance  of  experience,  which 
gauged  his  strength  and  said  plainly,  “Poor  little  fellow!” 

Thereupon,  with  a fine  outburst  of  energy,  characteristic  of  his  age  and  his 
southern  blood,  he  seized  her  and  carried  her  like  a child, — for  he  was  a sturdy, 
strapping  youth  for  all  his  fair  girlish  skin, — and  he  went  up  the  first  flight  at  a 
breath,  exulting  in  the  weight  suspended  about  his  neek  by  two  lovely,  cool  bare 
arms. 

The  second  flight  was  longer,  less  pleasant.  The  woman  hung  more  heavily  as 
tliey  ascended.  Her  iron  pendants,  which  at  first  caressed  him  with  a pleasant 
tickling  sensation,  sank  slowly  and  painfully  into  his  flesh. 

At  the  third  flight  he  panted  like  a piano-mover ; his  breath  almost  failed  him, 
while  she  murmured  ecstatically,  “Oh ! m’ami,  how  nice  this  is ! how  comfortable  I 
am !”  And  the  last  stairs,  which  he  climbed  one  by  one,  seemed  to  him  to  belong  to 
a giant  staircase,  whose  walls  and  rails  and  narrow  windows  twisted  round  and 
round  in  an  interminable  spiral.  It  was  no  longer  a woman  he  was  carrying,  but 
something  heavy,  ghastly,  which  suffocated  him,  and  which  he  was  momentarily 
tempted  to  drop,  to  throw  down  angrily  at  the  risk  of  crushing  her  brutally. 

When  they  reached  the  narrow  landing,  “Already!”  she  exelaimed,  and  opened 
her  eyes.  He  thought,  “At  last!”  but  could  not  have  said  it,  for  he  was  very  pale, 
and  held  both  hands  to  his  breast,  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  burst. 

The  ascent  of  those  stairs  in  the  melancholy  grayness  of  the  morning  was  an 
epitome  of  their  whole  history. 

ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 
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Roofing  the  State 


As  a roofing  and  sheet  metal  or- 
ganization, we  are  prepared  to 
give  complete  service  in  all  mat- 
ters of  roofing.  Our  organiza- 
tion covers  the  state. 


7hQ  BUDD' PIPER 
ROOFING  CO. 


DURHAM 

N-C- 


McDonald’s  Drug 
Store 

Prescription  Druggists 

We  Appreciate 
Your  Business 

Telephone  L-2451 
WEST  DURHAM,  N.  C. 


'In  the  middle  of  the  night' 

THE 

PURITAN  LUNCH 

WELCOMES  YOU 

“GEORGE  AND  TONY” 

Are  glad  to  see  you 


School  Publications 
of  all  Kinds 

"'The  World  is  full  of  Substitutes 
for  Everything  hut  Satisfaction” — 
We  Satisfy 

Practically  all  the  Prize  Winners  for 
the  last  two  years. 

Christian  & King  Printing 
Company 


Durham 


North  Carolina 


Pete's 

Qafeteria 

Eat  the  Cafeteria  way. 
You  will  find  good  eats 
and  good  service. 

Banquets  a Specialty 

With  Pete" 


Trifling  Offences 


ow,  Mister  Policeman,  wot  d’yuh  think  uv  thet?  A-stealin’  my 
dollar  from  me,  a pore  widder  woman,  an’  him  hale  an’  able- 
bodied.” 


She  looked  expectantly  from  one  officer  to  another  for  confirma- 
tion and  condolence,  at  the  same  time  sucking  in  the  snuff -colored 
saliva  that  had  begun  to  drip  from  one  corner  of  her  stained  mouth, 
from  which  protruded  a stubby,  worn  dipping  brush. 

The  blue-coated  guardians  of  the  community’s  peace  assumed  an 
attitude  of  tender  sympathy.  Taking  this  as  encouragement,  the  bent 
and  snaggled  crone  continued. 

‘T  washed  out  fer  thet  dollar,  and  I has  to  pay  fifty  cents  er  night 
fer  my  bed,  wherever  I happens  to  be — I just  sleeps  one  place  an’  er 
nuther.  All  he  left  we  wuz  twelve  cents,  and  me  a pore  widder  woman. 
Now,  hain’t  thet  awful?” 

She  had  come  to  headquarters  for  a warrant.  Hen  Turner,  she 
declared,  had  taken  her  last  dollar  from  her  pocketbook  when  she  had 
stopped  in  at  the  home  of  Hen’s  mother-in-law  to  beg  a bite  to  eat 
and  a cup  of  coffee.  Hen,  long  known  as  “a  good-fer-nuthin’  loafer”, 
had  taken  the  bill  from  her  purse  as  it  lay  on  the  quilted  bed  alongside 
her  dingy  velvet  hat  with  its  ragged  plume. 

Only  fifty-seven  years  of  life  had  been  hers,  but  seventy  could  not 
have  left  their  imprint  more  heavily.  A life  of  hard  work  was  her 
lot.  Bent,  wrinkled,  ignorant,  and  slovenly  dressed,  she  was  every- 
thing that  is  unlovely  in  woman.  But  in  her  eyes  was  the  blue  of  the 
summer  sky,  even  more  blue  in  comparison  to  the  reddened  lids  and 
sandy  lashes.  In  her  veins  pulsated  the  liberty-loving  blood  of  hardy 
back-woods  stock.  For  two  hundred  years  her  people  had  been  “Nawth 
Ca’lina  pore  white  trash”,  a line  that  had  sprung  from  a pioneering 
but  shiftless  second-son  of  English  aristocracy. 


Headquarters 
for  Student 
Supplies 


i 


The  Dope  Shop  is  almost  a 
part  of  Duke.  For  such 
things  as  stationery,  confec- 
tions, toilet  articles,  pen- 
nants, pillow  tops,  jewelry, 
and  soda  fountain  service,  it 
is  regarded  as  student 
headquarters. 

Come  to  The  Dope  Shop  be- 
fore you  leave  the  campus 
for  any  type  of  purchase. 
We  have  a stock  varied  to 
suit  student  wants. 


f 

The 

Dope  Shop 

Basement  West  Duke  Building 


The  Collegiate 
Dollar 

The  highly  educated  dollar 
is  very  elusive  and  needs  all 
the  training  within  reach. 
The  Fidelity  Bank  encour- 
ages young  people  to  use 
the  bank  to  properly  train 
the  collegiate  dollar  and  to 
gain  at  the  same  time 
thrifty  habits. 

The  Fidelity  Bank 

DURHAM  AND  WEST  DURHAM 


Drop  by 

THOMAS 

DRUG 

STORE 

When  Down  Town 
106  East  Main  St. 
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“I  hain’t  got  nobody  but  myself.  An’  Hen  he  tuk  my  last  dollar 
from  me,  a pore  widder  woman.  Wot  d’yuh  think  uv  thet,  Mister? 
You  ’uns  with  the  kerbadges  has  got  to  help  me  get  it  back.  I hain’t 
even  got  a place  ter  lay  my  head.” 

Having  in  the  beginning  broken  into  the  telling  of  a story,  her 
trifling  complaint  and  whining,  monotonous  voice  were  now  irritating 
the  uniformed  public  guardians.  Desk  Sergeant  Blair  was  at  last 
plainly  impatient. 

^‘Listen  here.  Granny,  we’ll  bring  Hen  up  here,  if  he  hasn’t  left 
town  with  his  big  haul,”  he  said  sternly,  adding  a wink  for  the  benefit 
of  the  group  behind  her  back.  “You  just  wait  and  tell  Judge  Cameron 
about  it;  we’ll  let  you  know  when  we  get  Hen.  Reckon  you  want  to 
sign  a warrant?” 

“Yes  siree,  I do,  an’  it’ll  serve  him  right  to  go  up  for  thirty  days. 
I kain’t  write,  but  I kin  make  my  mark.” 

Taking  advantage  of  her  illiteracy.  Sergeant  Blair  tore  a blank 
patrolman’s  report  sheet  from  a pad,  and  made  as  if  he  were  filling 
out  a warrant,  pausing  several  times  to  ask  questions  in  order  that 
the  effect  might  appear  genuine.  She  touched  the  tip  of  the  pen  as  the 
officer  signed  her  name  to  the  meaningless  document,  feeling  that  her 
action  was  sending  Hen  to  the  roads  and  retrieving  the  stolen  green- 
back. 

“An’  me  a pore  widder  woman,”  she  whined  again.  “A-stealin’  my 
last  dollar  thet  I bed  washed  out.  Hain’t  it  jest  awful.  Mister? 

It  took  ten  more  minutes  to  get  her  out  of  the  office. 

“She  ought  to  be  put  in  the  Home,”  said  Patrolman  McGhee  after 
she  had  gone,  “but  she  wouldn’t  stay  there,  she’s  that  damn  inde- 
pendent.” 

The  telephone  rang  and  the  old  woman  and  her  troubles  were 
forgotten.  What  matter  if  she  did  have  to  sleep  in  an  alley  that  night, 
it  was  summer. 

The  sergeant  had  answered  the  call. 

“Go  to  Morenci’s  fruit  stand,  McGhee,”  he  said.  “Tony  has 
nabbed  a kid  swiping  apples.  Bring  him  in ; we’ve  got  to  put  a stop  to 
that  sort  of  thing.” 
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“THE  WHITE  CAPS  ARE  DANCING” 

— Drwwing  by  F.  G.  McLAHT^. 


Song^  of  the  Sea  Sprite 

By  Elizabeth  Cheney  Blackburn 

I am  the  laughter  of  rippling  waters, 

I am  the  wind  on  the  sea; 

The  seaweed  is  sunning, 

The  pebbles  are  running, 

The  sea  gulls  are  soaring  with  me. 

I am  the  heart  of  the  mighty  grey  boulders, 
I am  the  soul  of  the  spray; 

The  sunlight  is  glancing. 

The  white  caps  are  dancing. 

The  sea  winds  shall  blow  me  away. 
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Rum 

By  Fred  Grigg 

A THOUGHTFUL  looking  young  man  leaned  idly  on  the  bar, 
alternately  sipping  a cocktail  and  inhaling  a Chesterfield. 
One  elbow  was  resting  on  the  polished  oaken  bar  and  one 
foot  was  perched,  in  the  most  approved  pre- Volstead  manner,  on  the 
shining  brass  rail.  Evidently  some  problem  of  great  magnitude  was 
causing  such  head-achy,  forehead  wrinkling,  head  scratching  concen- 
tration. He  was  completely  immersed  in  his  thoughts. 

“Bob’s  got  a nice  lay-out  here  but  I can  beat  this  all  hollow,  if  I 
can  just  get  some  way  to  get  the  stuff  aboard  in  Havana,”  he 
thought — . “None  of  them  will  find  it  out  until — mitil — . Now  if  the 
boys’ll  all  do  their  part  everything  will  be  O.  K.  It’ll  be  a good  joke 
on  them.  Damn,  that’s  a good  looking  pip  with  Johnie  Regen.  I’d 
like  to  know  her — maybe  somebody’ll  introduce  me  later  in  the  eve- 
ning.” 

He  returned  to  the  problem  again,  completely  oblivious  to  the 
whirling  couples,  the  hilarious  laughter,  the  mixed  odors  of  various 
brands  of  whiskey,  or  even  the  perspiring  saxophone  expert  with  his 
wailing,  quivering  notes. 

All  during  the  evening  Laone  O’Neil  had  caught  herself  making 
mental  notes  on  this  young  man.  His  fiery  red  hair  had  first  caught 
her  attention. 

“Irish,”  she  thought,  “couldn’t  be  anything  else.” 

The  incessant  chatter  of  her  partner  in  no  wise  disturbed  her 
thoughts,  although  from  all  outward  appearances  she  was  the  same 
smiling,  reserved,  heartbreaker  she  had  always  been.  Her  vdde  blue 
eyes  occasionally  sparkled  in  response  to  some  witty  remark  from 
Johnie  Regen,  her  erstwhile  dancing  partner  and,  at  present,  most 
intimate  male  acquaintance.  As  the  clamorous  efforts  of  the  orchestra 
banged  to  a stop,  Johnie  led  her  to  a rough  table  in  tlie  corner  of  the 
improvised  saloon. 
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“This  saloon  idea  of  Bob’s  is  plenty  rich,  but  these  blamed 
chairs — ” began  Johnie. 

“Never  mind  the  chairs,  Johnie  boy — just  two  things’ll  make  little 
Laone  the  happiest  girl  in  all  Miami — one’s  a nice  cool  drink  of  punch 
and — ” She  smiled  and  nodded  significantly  toward  the  afore  men- 
tioned cocktail  gulping.  Chesterfield  enthusiast. 

“Aw!  Laone  you  promised  me  the  intermission  and — and — he 
don’t  like  blonds  anyhow!”  pleaded  Johnie. 

“Now  be  a good  little  boy,  I’m  just  dying  of  thirst  and  remember 
p-u-n-c-li,  not  bootleg,”  and  she  laughingly  shoved  him  toward  the 
bar. 

Johnie  executed  a very  realistic  stumble  and  dutifully  made  his 
way  to  the  bar.  He  pounded  on  the  bar  in  a most  ferocious  manner. 

“Gimme  punch,  for  in  yonder  far  corner  I have  a girl  whose  thirst 
must  be  quenched,”  roared  Johnie,  “and  remember  p-u-n-c-h.  If  it’s 
spiked,  nailed,  or  even  tacked,  I’m  gonna  p-u-n-c-h  somebody  in  the 
nose.”  Then  as  though  noticing  him  for  the  first  time — 

“Hello,  Pat,  what’cha  doin’,  tryin’  to  get  drunk?” 

“No,  Johnie,  just  trying  to  figure  out  something,”  he  explained. 

“Come  on  over,  I want’cha  to  meet  a little  girl,”  and  Johnie  led 
the  way  to  where  Laone  sat  smoking  while  waiting  for  her  punch. 

“Miss  O’Neil,  I present  Pat  O’Brien.  He  wears  well,  adorns  the 
household  and  is  sometimes  found  to  be  useful.  If  not  satisfactory 
return  at  my  expense.” 

As  Johnie  finished,  he  bowed  low  and  backed  away.  In  doing  so  he 
bumped  into  a girl.  Without  a word  he  grabbed  her  hand  and  led 
her  outside. 

“Funny  little  duck,  always  full  of  pep,”  remarked  Pat  by  way  of 
starting  a conversation. 

“Yes  and  such  wit — I hope  he’ll  grow  up  some  day — By  the  way 
you  must  be  awfully  busy  man”  she  finished,  with  true  feminine  curi- 
osity. 

“Why,  no,  I’m  mainly  occupied  with  keeping  out  of  trouble.  Of 
course  even  that  keeps  me  busy  at  times,  however — .” 
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“But  you  looked  so  worried  standing  over  there — she  nodded 
toward  the  bar  and  paused  waiting  for  an  answer. 

“Oh  that,”  he  laughed,  “Just  figuring  on  a little  sea  voyage  in  my 
yacht — a weekend  affair — by  the  way  I’d  be  delighted  if  you’d  come 
with  us,  the  crowd’ll  all  be  there.” 

“I’m  sorry  but — ,”  she  began. 

“Cancel  it,”  advised  Pat. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  she  consented. 

Promptly  at  three  o’clock  Saturday  afternoon  the  Mary  Ann  got 
under  way  and  at  nightfall  was  well  out  to  sea.  The  palm  room  was 
all  agog,  dancing,  laughing  girls,  smiling  sheiks,  and  all. 

liaone  felt  neglected,  she  had  never  before  experienced  such  a 
feeling.  Even  Johnie’s  ready  wit  failed  to  change  her  mood.  Pat  had 
danced  with  her  only  once  and  then  dashed  off  to  interview  the  captain. 
She  danced — yes,  many  times,  but  dancing  bored  her  terribly  now. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  she  slipped  out  of  the  crowd 
into  the  darkness.  Selecting  a deck  chair  in  the  passageway  and  re- 
laxed. With  the  cool  breeze  fanning  her  cheeks  she  was  soon  at  rest. 
A long  time  she  sat  admiring  the  manifold  beauties  of  the  night. 
Gleaming  stars,  merging  into  their  own  reflection,  obscuring  the 
horizon.  The  animated  image  outdid  their  proto-type  in  dazzling 
brilliance.  Nature’s  beauty,  the  vastness,  the  magnitude,  and  the 
utter  infinity  tended  to  strain  her  imagination.  Romance,  love — all 
the  sentimental  qualities  of  her  being  were  translated  from  the  sub- 
conscious brain  to  the  conscious  mind.  It  was  all  very  clear  now — she 
loved  Pat,  nothing  could  be  more  natural.  A\Tiy  shouldn’t  she  love 
him — the  living  image  of  her  childhood  ideal — . A familiar  voice  broke 
in  upon  her  thoughts.  She  looked  around,  a light  shone  through  a 
port  hole.  She  heard  Pat’s  voice,  he  was  talking  to  some  one — 
“We’ll  put  in  at  Havana  at  two  tonight,  and — .” 

“Are  you  sure  everyone  will  be  asleep  by  two?”  asked  a strange 
voice. 

“Dead  sure — Won’t  it  be  a good  joke  on  the  crowd  though,  and 
Miss  O’Neil — the  revenue  officer’s  daughter.” 
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She  heard  Pat  laugh, 

“An  admirable  blind,  no  one  would  ever  suspeet.” 

“Have  some  one  call  me  at  ten  minutes  till  two,  Captain.  I’ll  help 
load  the  stuff.” 

Laone  fled,  her  face  burning — 

“The  wretch!  I hate  him!  I hate  him!”  In  her  stateroom  she  sat 
down  to  think.  “Using  us  for  a blind — great  joke — a rum  runner, 
and  I thought  he  was  a gentleman,  I wish  I had  never  seen  him.  What 
can  I tell  Dad?” 

Slowly  she  undressed  and  got  into  her  berth.  For  hours  she  lay 
awake.  Time  after  time  she  recalled  his  very  words.  At  last  the 
engines  stopped— minutes  passed — then  she  heard  voices,  the  whining 
of  the  hoisting  cables,  the  dull  thud  of  heavy  cases  being  dropped  into 
the  hold.  She  began  to  cry  and  at  last  she  fell  into  a fretful,  troubled 
sleep. 

Next  day  she  pleaded  a headache  and  stayed  in  her  stateroom  all 
day.  She  could  not  bear  to  see  him.  At  dusk  she  dressed  and  prepared 
for  the  worst.  She  could  not  stand  that  stuffy  stateroom  another  min- 
ute. Keeping  well  in  the  shadows  she  slipped  along  the  deck  to  an 
open  transom.  Inside  Pat  and  three  other  men  were  playing  bridge. 

“The  hypocrite,”  she  whispered,  “the  deceitful  monster.” 

A long  pencil  of  light  swept  the  deck  and  a voice  boomed  out 
across  the  water. 

“Heave  to,  we’re  coming  aboard!” 

The  Mary  Ann  swung  lazily  into  a huge  semicircle.  For  an  instant 
it  seemed  to  falter,  then  it  gained  speed  and  headed  straight  out  to  sea! 

Laone  ran  astern  and  joined  a group  of  chattering  girls  and 
nervous  men. 

“What’s  the  matter?  Where  are  we  going?  Who’s  chasing  us?” 
No  one  seemed  to  know. 

Boom !!!!!!  A shot  screamed  over  the  bow.  The  girls  screamed 
and  clung  desperately  to  their  escorts. 

Pat  turned  white. 
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“Hell’s  fire!  Captain,  heave  to !”  he  shouted.  “The  damned  idiots 
are  firing  on  us  1” 

The  little  craft  slowly  came  to  a stop.  Not  a whisper  could  be 
heard  aboard  the  Mary  Ann. 

A few  minutes  later,  a launch  drew  up  and  a squad  of  armed 
sailors  boarded  the  Mary  Ann  headed  by  a grizzled,  steel-eyed  veteran 
of  perhaps  fifty  years. 

“Daddy,”  cried  Laone  as  she  flew  to  his  arms.  “Please  forgive 
me — I didn’t  know.” 

“Hush  child,  nothin’ll  happen  to  ye.  It’s  the  owner  o’  the  craft  I 
want.  He’s  got  a load  o’  licker  aboard  and  that’s  vi’latin’  the  18th 
amendment — Mr.  O’Brien,  ye  are  under  arrest,”  he  finished  as  Pat 
stepped  forward. 

“Yes  Sir,  Mr.  O’Neil,”  he  smiled,  “I’m  your  man.” 

“Go  below  and  search  the  hold,”  ordered  O’Neil. 

The  tension  was  broken,  some  of  the  women  were  powdering  their 
noses.  The  men  were  all  silent  except  Johnie. 

“Ain’t  war  hell?”  he  asked,  looking  from  face  to  face  for  confirma- 
tion. No  one  answered  him. 

Two  of  the  men  came  from  below,  each  carrying  a case.  No  label 
was  on  them  so  O’Neil  had  them  opened.  He  picked  up  a bottle  and 
held  it  to  the  light. 

“Tomato  Catsup,”  he  snorted. 

Some  one  giggled,  Pat  laughed  outright.  “Mr.  O’Neil  it  was  all 
a joke  except  it  didn’t  pan  out  just  as  I had  planned.” 

The  Bo’son  appeared  from  below,  “Not  a drop  aboard.  Sir.” 

O’Neil  found  it  hard  to  keep  from  smiling. 

“Young  man,  don’t  ye  know  its  unhealthy  to  fool  with  yer  Uncle 
Sam?  I warn  ye — don’t  do  it  again.  “Laone!”  He  looked  around, 
she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  “Drat  that  girl!  She’ll  be  the  death  o’ 
me.  O well,  somebody  tell  her  to  put  a extra  blanket  on  tonight.  The 
barometer’s  falling.” 

He  disappeared  over  the  side  muttering  something  about  “those 
blooming  morons  at  Havana  sendin’  fake  messages  about  rum  rmi- 
ners.” 

Pat  had  disappeared  too. 
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Shore  Leave 

By  Katherine  Newton 

The  sailor  said,  “I  cannot  sleep 
Although  my  bed  is  warm  and  deep 
For  I am  haunted  by  a mouse 
And  noises  that  walk  round  a house 
Before  the  dawn.  Long  nights  at  sea 
One  sleeps  and  sleeps  so  peacefully, 
While  flapping  wind  and  water  bear 
Away  all  sounds  that  might  cause  fear. 
I’m  going;  hell  would  be  to  die 
Here  on  the  land  and  have  to  lie 
Forever  haunted  by  an  ant. 

An  earthworm,  or  long-rooted  plant.” 
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Porpus 

By  T.  E.  Wagg^  Jr, 

COLON.  Stinking,  dirty  Colon.  Sailors  say  it  is  the  dumping 
place  of  the  world.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a coaling  station  and  the 
gateway  to  the  Atlantic. 

Sailormen  from  windjammers,  lousy  beef  boats,  grimy  coal  col- 
liers, fruit  boats,  and  trim  men’  o’  war  mix  in  this  sultry  city  for  a 
night  or  so  while  sweating  negroes,  driven  by  the  raucous  bellows  and 
clubs  of  gang  drivers,  coal  their  ships.  The  next  morning  they  sail  and 
Colon,  quite  pleasantly,  is  forgotten  until  a new  demand  for  fuel 
makes  another  visit  imperative. 

But  the  Colon  of  today  is  not  the  Colon  of  years  ago.  The  once 
profitable  bar  of  swarthy,  Italian  Joe’s,  near  the  coaling  piers,  where 
sailors  might  have  had  drinks,  or  eats,  or  girls,  or  fights,  or  an}d:hing 
to  suit  the  fancy  of  a sailor  is  nothing  more  than  a dismal  little  room. 
If  sailors  go  there  now  it  is  in  daytime  and  then  only  to  escape,  tem- 
porarily, the  noise  and  dust  of  coaling  ships. 

The  girls  who  helped  make  Joe’s  place  a success  have  either  fled  to 
a better  section  of  town  or  passed  from  the  scene,  permanently.  The 
best  the  once  grand  bar  can  offer  now  is  musty  cheese  sandwiches  or 
stale  beer. 

I remember  my  first  trip  to  Colon.  It  was  years  ago,  maybe  ten 
or  fifteen.  I cannot  forget  my  first  introduction  to  Porpoise  or  Porpus 
as  he  was  called.  This  old  salt,  who  was  eighty  years  old  and  who 
swore  he  was  older,  had  been  forced  to  retire  from  the  sea  after  about 
seventy  years  of  service.  All  he  had  to  show  of  his  life  at  sea  was  a 
left  leg  off  at  the  hip,  two  fingers  gone  from  his  right  hand,  a grizzled 
beard  which  could  not  hide  the  evidence  of  many  hard  knocks,  and  an 
extraordinarily  large  stomach  for  one  so  old.  Joe’s  was  the  proper 
place  for  him.  He  lived  there.  It  was  as  close  to  the  sea  as  he  could 
get,  and  the  new  faces  that  he  saw  daily  faintly  recalled  days  he  loved 
to  talk  of. 
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We  were  docked  about  noon  one  day  and  within  an  hour,  steve- 
dores were  putting  coal  on  board.  I went  ashore  with  the  starboard 
watch,  anxious  to  see  and  learn  something  of  Porpus,  the  old  sea  dog, 
who  had  been  accused  of  piracy. 

Everybody  stopped  at  Joe’s  in  those  days  and  had  a drink.  It  was 
a custom.  I had  a drink  or  maybe  two.  More  than  anything  else,  I 
wanted  to  know  Porpus,  and  in  order  that  I might  be  noticed,  I 
stumbled  over  his  crutch.  I shall  never  forget  the  introduction.  He 
rose  unsteadily  on  his  one  leg,  brandishing  his  crutch  before  him  and 
swearing  that  the  more  he  saw  of  sailors  of  the  modern  school,  the 
more  he  was  convinced  that  they  were  a bunch  of  lubbers,  a bunch  of 
crumbs,  generally  good  for  nothing.  He  called  upon  the  saints,  in 
several  languages,  to  witness  the  veracity  of  his  imprecations.  He 
spat  on  the  floor  and  cursed  anew. 

Dumbly,  I nodded  assent.  There  was  nothing  else  to  do.  The 
minute  he  paused  for  breath,  however,  I offered  some  of  Joe’s  best 
rum.  He  accepted  and  asked  that  I sit  down. 

“I  rues  the  day,”  he  swore  vociferously,  “when  wooden  men  started 
takin’  good  ships  to  sea.  Damned  iron  ships  and  damned  wooden 
men.  Its  the  likes  o’  ye,  my  hearty,  what’s  ruined  the  trade  fer  good 
uns.” 

I offered  more  rum  and  mentioned  something  to  eat.  He  accepted 
the  rum  and  ordered  stew  which  he  ate  with  about  the  same  degree  of 
dignity  one  might  expect  from  a group  of  hungi-y  hogs  crowding 
about  a trough  of  bran  mash. 

With  the  last  morsel  of  stew  eaten,  Porpus  wiped  his  mouth  with 
meticulous  care  on  a crusty  sleeve,  swallowed  another  half  pint  of 
rum  without  a chaser,  and  gave  me  what  might  have  been  considered 
a good  smile. 

“The  sea  were  made,”  he  volunteered,  “fer  good  uns,  kid,  and  not 
fer  the  scum  that  gangs  here  in  Joe’s.  There  ain’t  a seafarin’  man  in 
the  crowd.” 

I agreed  again.  Porpus  must  have  been  very  dry  for  he  took 
another  drink  of  rum,  using  a piece  of  ship’s  plug  for  chaser. 
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“I  remembers,”  he  volunteered,  looking  about  the  place  from  a 
corner  of  his  eye,  “the  first  ship  I took  to  sea.  It  were  a square  rigger 
and  she  were  headin’  for  Naples.  I were  thirteen  and  aloft  the  mizzen- 
m’st  fer  a station.  There  were  a skipper  aboard  called  Mac,  but  he 
were  drunk  so  much  I never  seen  him.  Swede  Olesen  were  the  mate, 
and  kid,  he  were  a hard  un.  It  wern’t  nuthin’  to  him  to  slug  a man  wi’ 
a marlinspike.  He  didn’t  give  a damn  fer  nobuddy.  It  wern’t  Swede’s 
way.” 

“The  Nancy  Lee,  which  were  the  name  o’  the  ship,  were  to  get  a 
load  o’  some  sort  out  o’  Naples.  We  hove  to  and  docked  about  noon 
one  day.  I were,  as  I said,  aloft  and  I were  a sprightly  kid.  Swede 
likdd  the  way  I gets  my  canvas  ahand  and  tells  me  so.  He  says  some 
day  I were  bound  to  be  a good  un.” 

“Now,  it  were  Swede’s  way,  when  we  was  in  port,  to  clean  ship. 
The  bilges  come  first,  and  since  I were  small,  I were  sent  below.  VTien 
we  first  tied  up  there  were  near  ’bout  a million  rats  on  that  ship.  They 
was  everywhere.  One  day  after  we  was  there,  there  wern’t  a damn  rat 
nowhere.  We  didn’t  think  nothin’  o’  it  o’  first.  We  figgered  they’d 
come  back.” 

Porpus  hesitated  a moment  to  call  some  girl  he  saw  sitting  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room.  She  was  a little  thing,  with  wistful  eyes  and 
bony  hands. 

“Sit  alongside  o’  me,  chick,”  he  ordered  as  she  came  nearer.  “Sit 
on  me  weather  side,”  pointing  to  his  remaining  leg. 

“Liz  ain’t  such  a bad  un,  and  she  gets  me  eats  lots  o’  times,  don’ 
ye,  Liz.” 

Liz  nodded  eagerly,  offering  me  a smile. 

“He,”  Porpus  assured  her,  pointing  at  me,  “is  buyin’  a bottle. 
Take  a swig,  sweet.” 

Of  course  Liz  willingly  acquiesced  to  this  command.  In  fact  she 
was  prompt  in  taking  several  drinks  and  evened  the  score  by  ordering 
stew, 

“Soon  enough,”  Porpus  continued  while  Liz  ate  her  stew,  “the 
bilges  were  cleaned  and  Swede  has  all  hands  on  deck,  scrubbin,’  holy- 
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stonin’,  and  workin’  like  the  devil.  It  were  Swede’s  way.  At  night  we 
goes  ashore.  There  were  a plenty  o’  rum  in  Naples  and  lots  o’  nice 
girls,  but  there  wern’t  none  the  likes  o’  Liz,  let  me  tell  ye.” 

He  gave  Liz  several  fond  little  squeezes.  She  seemed  pleased. 

“Swede  says  one  Saterday  that  we  goes  out  with  the  ebb  right 
after  slack  water  a Monday.  It  were  ebb  right  after  daybreak.  Every- 
thing were  shipshape.  Hatches  and  canvas  were  overhauled,  lights 
shined  and  we  was  ready  fer  the  tide.  But  there  were  mumblin’s  in  the 
fos’c’le.  I heard  one  husky  say  he  wern’t  agoin’  to  sea  with  no  such 
ship.  The  rats  was  still  ashore,  having  a big  time  I reckon,  and  it  ain’t 
good  to  go  to  sea  wi’  no  rats.  Ye  know  what  happened  to  the  Dolphin 
when  she  put  out  o’  Philly  wi’  no  rats  aboard,  was  all  ye  could  hear. 

“Come  Monday  morning.  Swede  were  on  deck.  There  wern’t  no 
grumblin’  ’round  Swede.  It  wern’t  his  kind  to  hear  it.  That  crew 
were  afeared  o’  Swede.  When  Swede  goes  below,  there  were  mumb- 
lin’s ag’in. 

“Better  be  a prayin’  were  the  advice  o’  some  old  sour  face  what 
worked  aloft  in  the  main  s’ls.  She  ain’t  agoin’  to  hit  no  port.  Ain’t  I 
seen  enough  to  knoM'^?  But  the  wind  were  right  and  I has  my  sails  on 
tack  fore  a damn  man  there.  Swede  yells  it  were  good,  and  cussed  the 
poor  devils  in  the  gallants.  It  were  fine  to  see  the  Nancy  Lee  skim 
along  like  a bird.  I reckoned  she  w'ere  a good  boat  in  spite  o’  all  the 
mumblin’s.” 

Porpus  took  another  half  pint  of  rum  and  with  scrupulous  care 
wiped  his  mouth  on  the  back  of  his  hand. 

“Come  three  or  four  days,  we  was  passed  Gib  and  headin’  for  the 
Azores.  The  mumblin’s  was  a dyin’  out.  Swede  were  all  right.  He 
hadn’t  kicked  a man  down  a ladder  in  three  days.  The  Nancy  Lee 
wern’t  creakin’  no  louder  than  usual.  All  hands,  ’tween  watches  was 
sleepin’  ’round  on  deck.  It  were  warm  time  we  hit  the  gulf  stream.” 

Liz  seemed  to  be  growing  impatient  with  Porpus.  Several  times 
she  offered  to  change  from  where  she  sat  to  where  I sat,  but  I told  her 
to  wait  until  the  tale  was  finished.  She  smiled  again,  the  benign  smile 
which  made  one  pity  her.  Poor  little  Liz.  What  a life  she  must  have 
providing  food  for  Porpus. 
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“As  I were  a sayin’  jus’  now,”  he  went  mumbling  on  again,  “we 
were  jus’  out  o’  Gib  two  days.  The  morning  watch  were  on  deck.  The 
sea  were  so  easy  that  the  wheel  house  door  M^ere  standing  wide  open. 
The  mate  o’  the  watch  were  asleepin’  on  a midship  hatch.  Swede  were 
below. 

“Everything  were  goin’  along  clipper  shape  when  all  o’  sudden  the 
damn  cook  come  runnin’  on  topside  yellin’  that  we  was  a sinkin’. 
Swede  were  on  deck  in  a secon’  tellin’  all  hands  to  man  the  piunps.  But 
that  old  mumblin’  were  startin’  ag’in.  She  are  a sinkin’,  I heard  the 
bosun  say,  and  I knowed  it  wern’t  no  use  to  man  pumps.  I comes  down 
the  riggin’  and  helps  get  a boat  out.  Swede  were  a swearin’  and  yellin’ 
more’n  ever.  But  the  crew  were  a screamin’  and  hollerin’  and  prayin’ 
for  the  boats.  Swede  killt  one  man  wd’  a belayin’  pin.  There  were 
swearin’  enough.  You  could  smell  flesh  burnin’  when  boat  lines  run 
through  some  man’s  hand.  Seamen  were  divin’  over  the  side  and 
swimmin’  away  as  fast  as  they  could. 

“In  ten  minutes  all  hands  was  off  the  ship  ’cept  Swede,  who  were 
standin’  on  the  poop  yellin’  for  all  hands  to  man  the  pumps,  and  the 
captairi  who  were  below,  dead  drunk. 

“Ten  minutes  more  and  she  were  sunk.  Swede,  skipper,  and  all. 
We  was  took  up  next  day  by  a gunboat  and  carried  to  Philly.  It  were 
my  last  time  to  sea  on  a boat  that’s  got  no  rats  and  I ain’t  changed  my 
mind  yet.” 

He  took  another  drink,  a very  small  one,  and  laid  his  head  on  his 
arms,  face  to  one  side.  He  never  knew  that  Liz  agreed  to  go  with  me 
in  search  of  something  to  eat. 

We  left  him  there,  asleep  and  snoring.  His  long  grey  hair  fell 
over  his  face  like  a white  cloud.  Whenever  he  breathed,  little  wisps 
of  hair  eddied  about  in  front  of  his  mouth. 
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The  Sea  in  Spring 

By  T.  E.  Wagg,  Jr. 

I loVe  to  think  of  sea  in  early  Spring 
When  marsh  grass  that  was  brown  in  Winter’s  cold 
Is  overwashed  with  green;  sea  gulls  on  wing 
Whirl  low  above  the  sea;  the  ice’s  hold 
Gives  way  to  gulf  stream  breezes  from  the  bay. 

I love  to  hear  shrill  sirens  scream  and  chains 
Come  rattling  up  the  hause-pipes  and  away 
To  gloomy  holds,  besplotched  with  rusty  stains; 

To  feel  the  trembling  ship  urged  by  the  force 
Of  pulsing  engines  that  drive  her  out  so  sea 
Along  some  new,  perhaps,  uncharted  course 
To  sunny  lands  of  tropic  ecstacy. 

I have  an  impulse  near  the  first  of  May 
To  board  a laden  ship  and  sail  away. 
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To  March 

By  Martha  Shepard  Lippincott 

Ah!  March,  what  meanest  thou,  I’d  like  to  know. 
That  thou  e’er  cold  and  blustering  shouldst  be? 
There  seems  to  be  no  kindly  thought  in  thee. 
The  dismal  winds,  at  thy  approach,  will  blow, 

And  keep  on  blowing  until  thou  shalt  go. 

That  we,  sweet  April’s  smiling  face,  may  see, 
And,  from  thy  cold,  unpleasant  winds,  be  free; 
While  nature’s  flowers  soon  begin  to  grow. 

Thou  art,  of  all  the  months,  the  most  unkind. 

And  givest  us  so  few  bright,  pleasant  days. 

No  one,  for  anything,  e’er  gives  thee  praise. 
Mars,  war  doth  seem  the  only  thought  in  mind ; 
For  thou  dost  none  of  nature’s  beauties  find. 
Destructive  seem  to  be  all  of  thy  ways. 
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By  Sandra  Alexander 


Y FRIEND^  Mr.  Marcus,  stood  with  a cedar  box  containing  a 


dozen  or  more  of  his  elegantly  shaped  panatelas  pressed  firmly 


against  his  waistcoat,  while  his  thin,  suave  fingers  inserted  a 
silver  wedge  beneath  the  lid.  “Yes,”  he  said,  in  answer  to  my  question 
of  a moment  ago,  “the  Barberini  vase  was  broken.  By  a drunken 
medical  student,  the  story  goes,  and  repaired  by  Doubleday — will  you 
have  a cigar?” 

“I  thought  I remembered  something  of  the  sort.  Thanks!”  I took 
a cigar  from  the  box  held  out  to  me  and  watched  him  return  it  to  the 
lower  drawer  of  a 16th  Cep,tury  Spanish  desk  that  loomed  large  as 
a sarcophagus  in  a corner  of  the  room. 

For  some  time  we  were  silent.  The  thin,  blue  smoke  of  my  cigar 
curled  upward  into  the  high  ceiling  of  the  room.  I wondered  idly — a 
purely  rhetorical  wonder — how  my  host,  who  did  not  smoke  himself, 
should  possess  such  unerring  taste  in  tobacco.  The  slowly  accumulat- 
ing ash  on  the  end  of  the  cigar  presented  a sm’face,  fine  and  serrated, 
like  a cross  section  of  ancient  lava,  a good  inch  of  it,  and  I knew  by 
experience  that  it  would  hold  as  long  as  I did  not  move. 

He  had  come,  this  man,  some  forty  years  ago  out  of  Armenia, 
equipped  in  some  unknowable  way  with  a taste  for  rare  and  beautiful 
things ; and  he  had  won  for  himself  a place  beside  the  great  names  in 
his  chosen  field.  Duveen  had  paid  him  tribute  more  than  once,  and 
Eisen  had  honored  him  by  consultation.  The  door  downstairs  bore 
upon  it  a plate:  “Abraham  Marcus:  Objets  d’Art;  New  York.  Lon- 
don. Paris.”  The  mere  insertion  of  the  words  “Objets  dArt”  was 
revealing;  it  smacked  so  little  of  the  ostentation  and  arrogance  that  led 
his  brother  dealers  to  inscribe  only  their  names  in  the  face  of  a demo- 
cratic world.  It  was  an  index,  of  a kind,  to  the  man’s  whole  character. 
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He  sat  back  in  a heavily  upholstered  chair,  his  body  well  poised 
for  all  its  weight  of  superfluous  flesh,  his  feet,  in  their  square-toed 
shoes,  planted  firmly  upon  the  floor — feet  that  betrayed  his  peasant 
origin,  and  were  so  at  variance  with  his  fine  hands  and  head.  He  was 
the  perfect  example,  or  so  he  seemed  to  me,  of  the  rich  dark  blood  of 
his  race,  the  hlood  at  once  material  and  mystical,  which  has  given  to 
the  world  its  flowering  of  philosophy  in  a religion  so  purely  spiritual. 
What  his  own  religion  was,  after  all  these  years  of  battling  with  cloudy 
idealists,  I do  not  know.  If  he  possessed  one,  it  would  be  in  no  way 
orthodox. 

“It  is  strange,”  he  said,  “that  you  should  have  asked  me  about  the 
Barberini  vase — it  stirs  up  old  memories — .”  His  eyes  were  upon  me, 
as  though  he  were  questioning  my  quality.  I leaned  forward  to  dump 
the  superlative  ash  into  the  fire,  and  said  nothing.  “Some  time  ago,” 
he  went  on,  “I  owned  an  amphora  that  might  have  been  its  mate.” 

“Didn’t  you  verify  it?” 

“No,  I never  did!”  He  lowered  tfie  coffee  cup  in  his  hand  to  peer 
at  me  over  the  rim. 

“What  happened  to  it?” 

“It,  too,  got  itself  broken.  The  same  period,  the  same  art,”  he  said 
after  another  pause,  “a  small  A'ase,  about  nine  inches  high,  a base  of 
translucent  blue,  overlaid  with  white.  The  gem-engravers’  tools  had 
carved  a fine  frieze  upon  it,  a Greek  design  of  dancing  mnnphs  and 
shepherds.  It  was  of  an  amazing  delicacy.  When  it  came  into  my 
hands  fifteen  years  ago  I had  never  seen  the  Auldjo  or  the  Barberini. 
I only  knew  them  from  Richardson’s  engravings,  and  their  history 
through  a study  of  early  Roman  glass  I had  made  for  a client  of 
mine.”  Leaning  forward  he  put  down  his  cup  and  fell  to  fingering 
his  watch  chain. 

“This  client  of  mine  was  a man  of  great  means  who  has  amassed 
a fortune  in  some  public  utility — railroads,  it  was.  He  had  retired  and 
was  amusing  himself  by  pursuing  a hobby.  He  bought  from  me 
enormous  quantities  of  glass, — Chinese  crystal,  Persian  blue  glass. 
Vitro  de  trino.  Early  American — anything,  in  fact,  that  I had  to  sell. 
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At  first  his  knowledge  was  entirely  superficial,  but  he  was  capable  of 
learning  and  I was  Avilling  to  help  him — for  a consideration.”  Mr. 
Marcus  smiled.  “At  the  top  of  his  house,”  he  went  on,  “he  had  built 
a room,  perhaps  a hundred  feet  long  and  half  as  wide.  The  walls  were 
of  plate  glass,  joined  in  steel  and  concrete.  On  glass  shelves  ranging 
down  the  two  sides  were  arranged  his  trophies.  It  was  not  only  the 
proper  way  to  display  the  collection  but  he  knew  that  given  time  and 
sun  enough  his  more  modern  pieces  would  take  on  the  jeweled  ame- 
thystine appearance  of  the  ancient  product.  As  you  can  imagine  I 
was  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  his  desires.  I visited  the  collection 
often  and  found  for  him  early  and  late  specimens  to  fill  his  shelves. 
It  was  a brave  sight  . . . that  room  ...  to  ascend  on  a sunny  day 
was  to  be  exposed  to  a baptism  of  fire.  It  glittered  with  all  the  syn- 
thetic colors  of  the  spectrum:  sapphire,  ruby,  topaz,  opal — and  three 
crystal  girandoles  hanging  in  the  ceiling  flashed  like  the  Northern 
Lights.  It  was  a fairy  room  ...  I am  old  and  I carried  with  me  in 
my  pocket  a pair  of  blue  spectacles — my  client  used  to  laugh  at  them.” 
“I  can  see  him  standing  there  ...  a small  man,  with  sallow  skin 
stretched  tight  over  the  bones  in  his  lean  face  ...  A dry  man  . . . 
The  chin  a trifle  weak  in  its  stubborn  angle,  the  forehead  domed  and 
enormous.  His  light,  gray  eyes  were  as  cold  as  some  of  the  glass  he 
collected,  and  yet  they  were  capable  of  shining  with  a greediness  that 
reminded  me  of  an  animal  in  search  of  food.  I have  known  him  to 
drive  exceedingly  shrewd  bargains,  ruthless  bargains  ...  A pursuit 
of  the  arts  often  mellows  the  mind  the  while  it  makes  the  perceptions 
keener,  but  with  the  man  I tell  you  of  there  was  no  such  refining,  no 
sense  of  good  sportsmanship.  He  took  what  he  wantjed.  And  he  re- 
mained, as  I tell  you,  the  same  eager,  acquisitive  figure;  I saw  no 
change  in  him  and  I knew  him  for  years.” 

He  was  married  . . . She  was  beautiful  . . . One  of  those  pale, 
dark  women,  all  fragility  and  nerves;  delicate  hands  and  feet,  a skin 
of  warm  whiteness — .”  My  old  friend  seemed  lost  in  his  thoughts. 

“But  what  of  them?”  I asked.  “Did  he  make  her  happy.  Did  they 
love  each  other?” 
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Love?  Who  knows?  But  I will  tell  you  what  I think.  He  had 
collected  her  as  he  was  now  collecting  glass.  I think  he  would  not  ever 
have  seen  her  if  some  one  else  had  not  wanted  her  badly — and  then  he 
got  her  . . . He  was  a man  with  what  you  call  in  this  country  “a 
single  track  mind.”  He  had  become  used  to  her  presiding  in  his  house, 
at  his  board.  She  was  one  of  the  decorations  and  he  undoubtedly 
appreciated  her  as  such.  But  love?  There  are  two  kinds  of  love,  my 
friend,  there  is  first  the  tenderness  . . . minds  that  melt  in  under- 
standing, the  taking  and  giving,  the  imagination  that  forestalls — this 
is  love  that  grows  into  friendship,  that  endures;  and  then  there  is 
passion  ...  Of  the  first  the  man  was  incapable.  Of  the  second — 
have  I not  told  you  that  he  was  even  as  his  own  specimens  of  flint 
glass?  . . . And  yet  I do  not  know.  That  he  gave  her  none  of  the 
things  her  nature  craved  I am  convinced.  She  was  romantic.  Romance, 
if  he  ever  thought  so  abstractly,  was  something  that  had  bloomed  and 
died  in  the  middle  ages.  That  he  was  as  kind  as  his  nature  permitted 
I have  never  doubted.  Of  his  lack  of  generosity,  of  the  poorness  of 
his  spirit  I had  ample  proof  . . . The  story  I tell  you  is  warrant  for  it. 

‘‘There  was  another  man,  a friend  of  the  husband’s,  also  a man  of 
wealth,  but  not  retired,  as  my  client.  They  were  always  together.  He 
was  a big,  bay  giant  of  a man  with  blue  eyes  and  a fair,  tanned  skin 
through  which  the  blood  streamed  in  excitement.  These  men  with  their 
red  coloring,  their  curly  blond  hair,  their  child-like  directness — they 
are  the  passionate  of  the  earth.  Too,  they  have  an  elan  . . . Their 
passion  is  in  no  way  tempered  by  doubt  or  refined  by  sensitiveness. 
It  is  with  them  a coarseness  impossible  to  the  Oriental  . . . But  you 
see  him,  do  you  not?” 

I nodded  my  head. 

‘‘They  came  to  my  place  together,  the  three  of  them.  The  friend- 
ship was  yet  a mystery  to  me,  an  impossibility.  How  strange,  the 
Saxon,  I said.  Is  it  possible  they  do  not  realize  the  elemental  in  this 
age-old  situation  ? It  seemed  so  very  clear  to  me  . . . 

“The  bay  man  patronized  my  client  in  a w^ay  that  tickled  his  mam- 
moth vanity.  He  teased  him,  but  always  half-flattering  him  in  his 
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imputations.  The  bay  man  was  filled  with  silent  shakings  of  mirth  at 
his  hobby.  Tf  you  had  used  as  much  energy  over  the  C.  P.  & Y.,’  he 
said  on  one  occasion,  ‘as  you  have  put  in  getting  this  ugly  bitters  bottle 
you’d  still  be  clipping  their  coupons.’  My  client  took  it  all  with  small 
bridles,  one  could  see  that  he  was  secretly  pleased.  But  none  the  less 
at  times  he  grew  wearied  of  it  and  showed  it  by  sulking.  And  then  the 
bay  man,  who  did  not  lack  an  essential  intelligence,  not  a prevision, 
but  an  aplomb  that  carried  him  safely  through  such  episodes,  ceased 
his  baitings  and  heartily  admired  something  he  had  learned  was 
worthy  of  admiration.  My  client’s  good  humor  was  immediately 
restored,  his  faith  again  unshaken.  The  wife  in  these  cases  was  the 
mediator.  She  soothed  her  husband  and  in  her  pretty  way  remonstrat- 
ed with  the  bay  man:  ‘Now  Carl,  how  ridiculous  of  you!  We  can  get 
along  without  the  C.  P.  & Y.,  but  we  do  need  the  bitters  bottle.  It  fills 
a gap  in  Edward’s  collection  of  early  American  glass — ’ This  sort 
of  thing  went  on  . . . Where  her  sympathy  lay  I did  not  know.  Per- 
haps it  was  divided.  She  was  incapable  of  managing  either  of  them; 
the  bay  man  was  what  you  call  a “handful,”  and  she  had  a fear  of  her 
husband.  She  used  to  sit  very  still,  her  small  gloved  hands  in  her  lap, 
her  rose-colored  lips  open  showing  her  white  teeth  in  smiles  and  her 
eyes  going  back  and  forth  between  them.  This  was  in  the  beginning. 
Gradually  there  came  a change. 

“I  saw  love  in  the  bay  man’s  every  gesture  toward  her;  I saw  it  as 
clearly  as  she  saw  it  herself  . . . If  it  could  have  brought  her  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  things  her  nature  craved  I would  have  connived 
for  it.  I have  no  scruple  in  such  things,  as  you  must  know.  But,  as  I 
observed  him — and  I watched  him  closely,  seeking  to  read  his  mind, 
his  heart  ...  I saw  only  unworthiness.  And  I saw  for  her  but  yet 
another  defeat.  Still,  I did  nothing  . . . 

“Finally  the  bay  man  ceased  his  teasings.  To  the  husband  he 
showed  more  deference,  and,  as  far  as  the  world  was  concerned,  was 
indifferent  to  the  wife.  But  I knew  this  indifference;  I come  of  a 
bargaining  race.  I know  the  indifference  of  one  who  has  not  the  price, 
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or  is  unwilling  to  pay  the  amount  asked.  He  was  willing,  in  this  case, 
but  he  did  not  possess  the  price — nor  could  he  ever  possess  it ! 

“She  no  longer  allowed  her  eyes  to  go  back  and  forth  between 
them  in  laughing  uncertainty.  She  cast  them  down  and  rarely  spoke. 
I can  tell  you  only  what  I saw — or  what  I believed  I saw.  When  I 
have  done  you  may  say  to  me  that  it  was  here  in  my  mind.  I do  not 
know  . . . They  did  not  ask  my  advice,  nor  yet  confide  in  me.  We 
shall  have  a liqueur,  shall  we  not  ? My  throat  is  of  an  exceeding  dry- 
ness.” 

Mr.  Marcus  got  to  his  feet.  Unlocking  still  another  drawer  of  the 
Spanish  desk  he  brought  to  light  a decanter  and  placed  it,  together 
with  two  small  glasses,  upon  the  table  at  our  elbow. 

“It  was  about  this  time,”  he  continued,  as  he  poured  the  pale  straw 
colored  liquid  into  the  glasses  and  indicated  that  I should  take  one  of 
them,  “that  I received  the  cameo  glass  amphora.  It  had  been  dug  up 
in  Pompeii — the  history  was  authentic.  It  had  been  stolen  many 
times,  and  lost  many  times  more,  and  had  lain  under  the  roof  of  a 
house  in  Florence — many  things  I might  tell  you  of  it  but  they  do 
not  concern  this  story.  I immediately  wrote  my  client  of  its  receipt. 
He  came  to  see  it.  Fie  wanted  it.  Ah,  very  much  he  wanted  it  . . . 
but  he  chose  to  haggle  over  the  price  I asked  ...  If  he  had  not  chosen 
to  bargain,  who  knows,  the  thing  I tell  you  of  might  not  have  hap- 
pened.” 

“One  afternoon,  during  the  time  he  was  still  bargaining,  I was 
called  from  my  work  in  the  office  by  his  wife.  She  had  come  with  their 
friend,  the  bay  man,  to  see  the  vase.  I brought  it  from  the  safe  and 
placed  it  in  a good  light  upon  the  table  in  the  front  room  downstairs. 
She  examined  it  from  every  side,  murmuring  little  comments  of  de- 
light at  the  translucent  blue,  at  the  perfection  of  the  frieze  of  dancing 
nymphs  and  shepherds.  After  the  first  glance  the  bay  man  made  no 
effort  to  examine  it.  He  walked  the  length  of  the  room  and  back, 
swinging  his  cane  from  hands  clasped  behind  him.  They  had  quar- 
reled, I told  myself.  He  betrayed  it  as  would  a child ; and  she  by  an 
added  nervousness  of  manner  and  speech.” 
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“ ‘My  husband  must  buy  it,  Mr.  Marcus!’  she  told  me.  ‘As  if  it 
were  possible  to  know  its  value!  He  will  come  to  it!’  She  gave  her 
soft  laugh.  ‘May  I hold  it  in  my  hand?  I once  held  the  chalice  from 
which  Marie  Antoinette  drank  the  morning  she  was  beheaded — ’ 
Without  waiting  for  my  reply  she  picked  it  up  and  turned  it  about  in 
her  hands.  ‘Look,  Carl,  the  heavenly  color  of  it!’  She  turned  toward 
him,  suing  for  his  forgiveness.  He  came,  bent  over  her.  The  uneasi- 
ness I had  felt  vanished  before  the  picture  she  presented;  the  lovely 
woman  in  her  white  silk  gown  and  the  blue  of  the  vase  against  the 
bosom  of  it.  The  bay  man  leaned  still  closer  as  she  pointed  out  the 
tiny  figures  in  the  frieze  with  her  forefinger.” 

‘‘And  then  ...  I do  not  know  how  it  happened.  How  anything 
happens — except  it  be  a Fate.  There  was  a crash  . . .A  sound  of  tiny 
bells  tinkling  and  it  lay  on  the  white  and  black  tile  at  her  feet  in  a 
hundred  fragments.  A numbness  crept  over  me  and  I do  not  know 
how  long  the  stillness  lasted  . . . She  was  the  first  to  move.  Her 
hand  sought  the  table  back  of  her  for  support  and  in  the  eyes  that  she 
turned  on  me  was  a look  of  bewilderment.  It  was  as  if  she  said  ‘This 
is  a nightmare — this  hideous  thing  has  not  happened,”  and  she  looked 
to  me  for  the  assurance  of  it.  My  own  eyes  fell  before  her  stricken 
face.  She  stooped  and  gathered  up  a piece  or  two  before  I could 
move.  She  came  toward  me  with  them  in  her  hand.  ‘O!’  she  said,  and 
the  quick  tears  that  one  knew  were  always  beneath  the  surface  of 
those  dark  eyes  flooded  her  lower  lids.  I took  the  pieces  from  her  and 
placed  them  on  the  table.  She  walked  away,  searching  for  her  hand- 
kerchief in  the  small  bag  on  her  wrist.  The  bay  man  came  to  help  me 
collect  the  rest,  and  when  they  were  all  together,  even  to  the  last 
splinter  he  said  under  his  breath:  ‘Tell  her  it  does  not  matter.  I will 
pay  for  it!” 

“He  was  attempting  to  seize  the  situation,  to  protect  her,  to  save 
a further  scene;  and  I was  in  complete  sympathy.  She  must  not 
be  allowed  to  suffer  more.  I was  in  complete  sympathy;  yet  some  of 
my  instinctive  dislike  must  have  been  apparent  as  I straightened  up 
and  answered  him.  I believed  him  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  accident. 
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to  be  morally  responsible  for  it.  He  had  startled  her  as  he  bent  over 
her.  What  he  had  said  to  her  there  in  no  way  concerned  the  vase.  I 
shall  always  believe  it  . . . 

“ ‘It  is  what  I intend  saying — that  it  does  not  matter’,”  I whis- 
pered back  to  him.  And  so  when  she  turned  to  us  again  I made  my 
speech. 

“ ‘But  it  does  matter.  One  can  pay  for  it,  but — ’ tears  threatened 
her  again  and  she  walked  away. 

“The  bay  man’s  memorandum  book  was  already  in  his  hand. 
‘What  was  the  price  asked?’  he  demanded. 

“But  she  was  back  again.  ‘What  can  you  be  thinking  of,  Carl! 
I dropped  it.  My — my  carelessness.  It  is  between  Mr.  Marcus  and 
myself !’ 

“I  had  turned  my  back  and  their  exact  words  I do  not  know.  I 
think  he  reminded  her  of  its  value  and  that  she  could  not  pay  for  it 
without  asking  her  husband  for  money.  Also  of  her  husband’s  certain 
anger  at  the  loss  of  the  vase  that  he  so  much  desired  to  crown  his  col- 
lection. She  came  to  me;  ‘I  am  so  sorry — it  hurts — ’ Her  hand  wa5 
over  my  heart.  ‘My  husband — ’ 

“ ‘He  shall  never  know,’  I said  quickly,  looking  down  at  her.” 

“She  stared  at  me.  ‘But  he  will  have  to  know!’  At  the  same  time  I 
saw  her  eyes  widen  with  the  new  tliought.  So  we  stood  for  a moment. 
At  last  she  spoke  and  asked  the  price.  She  heard  it  without  betraying 
a quiver.  ‘I  will  bring  the  money  to  you  tomorrow.’  She  offered  me 
her  hand.  ‘I  am  ill  . . . It  was  tight  in  my  hand  and  the  next  second 
I heard  it  crash  on  the  floor.  ‘Do  not  worry,  dear  lady,’  I said.  ‘But  I 
must!’  she  replied,  ‘Cannot  you  see  that — that — ’.  She  did  not  finish 
for  the  bay  man  drew  her  away. 

“The  next  day  she  brought  the  money,  a cashier’s  check  drawn 
upon  a bank  up-town,  a bank  I did  not  know.  I gave  her  the  frag- 
ments of  the  vase  and  she  took  them  away  with  her.” 

“I  think  she  could  not  have  gone  a city  block  when  I was  called  to 
the  telephone  by  her  husband.  He  had  decided  to  pay  my  price,  he 
told  me,  and  would  come  within  the  hour  to  carry  the  vase  home.  I 
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was  an  old  skinflint.  He  didn’t  believe  the  vase  was  worth  what  I asked 
for  it.  All  this  and  much  more  he  poured  into  my  ear  while  I said 
nothing.  But  my  mind  was  busy.  She  had  not  told  him — he  had  not 
given  her  the  money  to  pay  for  the  vase  . . .Now  one  does  not  keep 
so  much  money  in  a drawing  account.  I doubted  if  she  had  money 
at  all.  Pin  money  perhaps,  but  nothing  more.  I knew  my  client  too 
well.  There  would  be  accounts  at  all  the  shops  in  town,  where  she 
might  purchase  the  wraps  and  gowns  that  so  set  off  her  fragile  beauty, 
but  not  money.  No.  He  had  neither  kept  her  so  abundantly  supplied, 
nor  yet  had  he  given  it  to  her  to  pay  for  the  vase.  He  did  not  know  it 
was  broken.  It  was  clear  to  me.  As  I stood  turning  these  thoughts 
over  in  my  mind  he  ceased  speaking  ...  We  stood  jn  silence  . . . 
‘Well?,’  he  finally  demanded,  the  tone  of  his  voice  rising  nervously, 
‘Why  don’t  you  say  something?  You  aren’t  going  to  boost  the  price?’ 
I was  glad  now  that  my  clerks  had  not  witnessed  the  accident.  ‘No,’  I 
said,  ‘I  am  not  going  to  boost  the  price.’  And  then  I took  the  plunge: 
‘The  vase  is  not  here;  I have  sent  it  away.’  ‘Sent  it  away!’  His  voice 
reached  a crescendo.  There  was  a longer  pause,  in  which  he  paid  me 
the  compliment  of  thinking  it  was  a trick.  ‘I  am  coming  around — ,’ 
and  he  hung  up  the  telephone. 

“In  the  short  time  it  took  him  to  drive  here  I evolved  my  story.  It 
was  plausible  enough.  The  only  weak  spot  in  it  was  the  fact  that 
while  nothing  had  been  said  about  an  option,  yet  it  was  so  understood 
between  us.  In  order  to  make  my  explanation  hold  water  I must  seem 
both  stupid  and  unethical.  This  did  not  deter  me  . . . When  he 
came  I told  him  I had  been  in  communication  with  a collector  from 
the  West,  and  that  I had  sent  the  vase  to  him  by  special  messenger 
the  day  before  . . . His  cold  rage  I bore  as  best  I might  . . . 

Mr.  Marcus  helped  himself  to  the  liqueur,  his  eyes  half  closing  as 
he  sipped  it. 

“And  now,”  he  went  on,  “there  follows  a period  to  which  I doubt 
my  ability  to  do  justice.  He  came,  my  client,  several  times  a week  to 
plead  with  me.  I must  write  or  wire  my  western  customer  that  the 
vase  was  already  sold  ...  I must  give  him  the  address  and  he  would 
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go  West  himself  to  claim  it  . . . He  must  have  it.  Had  I not  known 
that  it  was  as  good  as  sold  to  him  when  I sent  it  away  ? No,  I did  not 
know,  nothing  definite  had  been  said.  I could  not  give  him  the  address, 
the  man,  I told  him,  must  be  left  in  peace  while  he  made  his  decision. 
How  long  would  it  take  him?  That  I could  not  tell  him.  He  had  no 
further  arguments ; he  played  on  variations  of  the  same  tune,  picking 
only  the  flaws  in  my  story  that  I could  easily  mend.  I was  careful 
not  to  elaborate  on  the  information  I gave  him.  I repeated  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again. 

“Then  he  brought  his  wife  to  plead  with  me  . . . Yes,  that  was  a 
touch,  7nacahre,  if  you  will;  that  she,  knowing  full  well  the  vase 
rested,  all  smashed  as  it  was,  in  his  own  house,  must  say  to  me,  and  in 
his  presence  and  ati  his  instigation:  ‘Mr.  Marcus,  we  must  have  it. 
Won’t  you  make  an  effort  to  get  it  back?’  ‘No,’  I told  her,  I could 
make  no  such  effort.  And  in  her  half  sobbing  sigh  of  relief  I took  my 
reward. 

“The  woman  suffered.  She  now  lived  in  a complete  fear.  I could 
see  it  in  her  wide  opened  eyes,  they  stared,  glazed,  when  the  vase  was 
mentioned.  She  became  exceedingly  thin,  her  skin  had  lost  its  fresh- 
ness. She  had  an  unhealthy  appearance.  My  heart  was  troubled.  I 
saw  her  often.  The  shop,  and  I,  myself,  held  for  her  a fatal  attraction. 
She  must  come  often  to  inspect  us,  to  see  with  her  own  eyes  that  I had 
made  no  slip.  When  her  husband  arrived  to  argue  with  me,  to  swear 
he  must  have  the  vase,  it  was  as  certain  as  wind  in  a black  cloud  that 
very  soon  she  would  follow  to  see  if  I were  holding  firm.  And  there 
came  with  her  the  bay  man,  the  third  conspirator  in  this  ghastly  com- 
edy. He  was  done  with  me,  he  was  done  with  the  affair  of  the  broken 
vase.  It  was  over  and  settled.  ‘Why  give  it  another  thought?’  he  must 
have  said  to  her  time  after  time.  ‘It  is  paid  for,  the  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  forget  it.’  I could  hear  him  say  it.  But  for  her  it  was  not  done 
with,  it  was  not  finished  . . . 

“He  had  declared  his  love  for  her,  his  want  of  her  . . . He  did  not 
care  who  saw  his  efforts.  And  it  was  clear  to  eyes  less  interested  than 
mine  that  she  was  fighting  him  . . . He  was  prepared  to  take  every 
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advantage  ...  Is  it  not  strange  that  a man  should  use  such  a wea- 
pon? He  may  not  intend  to  do  it  but  I do  not  believe  there  exists  a man 
who  would  not  use  it  . . . Ah,  yes,  in  the  end,  one  way  or  another,  he 
would  . . . To  lend  a woman  money  out  of  sheer  pity  ...  It  is  a 
debt,  my  friend,  that  is  often  paid  twice.  There  might  be  a difference 
in  the  use  of  such  power,  but  in  this  man’s  quality  I had  neither  confi- 
dence nor  faith.  And  it  was  all  written  there,  a simple  move,  and  quite 
plain  to  my  troubled  gaze  . . . May  I fill  your  glass  ? 

He  went  on : 

“Two  things  she  now  feared,  a betrayal  of  some  sort  to  her  hus- 
band and  the  weight  of  her  debt  to  this  man  . . . She  made  her  choice 
— the  bay  man  won.  How  do  I know?  It  is  not  so  easy  to  explain,  but 
I seemed  to  see  in  her  a slight  return  of  her  old  self.  It  would  never 
be  the  same  again.  She  had  passed  throug'h  a Gethesemane  of  her  own 
. . . She  was  quiter  now,  rarely  spoke  . . . There  was  none  of  the 
nervous  makeshift  of  manner  or  speech  used  to  cover  a mind  that  is 
thinking  of  something  else,  something  vital.  It  was  plain  enough. 
And  for  a time  I was  happy  for  it  seemed  to  give  her  peace.  A one- 
sided surcease  at  best,  but  I was  glad  even  of  that.  I despised  this 
man.  Who  would  not?  He  had  been  brutal.  He  had  made  her  see 
so  unmistakably  his  claim  upon  her.  He  had  forced  the  choice  upon 
her,  so  that  in  the  end  she  was  glad  to  pay.  Think  what  she  must  have 
suffered.  And  do  you  not  believe  something  of  her  died  in  the  decision  ? 
Do  you  not  think  that  the  extravagances  of  his  phrases  filled  her  with 
horror?  Yet,  do  you  not  think  too,  that  she  gathered  them  up — all  the 
words  of  adoration  that  fell  from  his  lips  and  made  for  herself  a gar- 
ment? Did  she  not  shiver  inside  that  w rapping  . . . Did  she  not 
struggle  to  believe  in  him?  Yes,  I thing  she  did  ...” 

“As  for  myself  I waited.  I feared  for  her  pride,  I even  feared 
for  her  life.  She  was  of  such  delicate  stuff,  so  illy  fitted  for  the  part 
she  was  attempting  to  play  . . . Like  a hawk  1 watched  them.  And 
soon,  so  soon  that  it  was  heartbreaking,  I saw  what  I had  feared  most 
of  all:  I saw  in  her  the  beginning  of  a realization  that  she  had  not 
settled  the  debt  at  all.  I saw  too  the  return  of  the  haunted  period.  I 
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saw  her  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn.  I saw  the  cloak  she  had 
pieced  together  to  keep  her  pride  warm,  taken  from  her  bit  by  bit. 
She  began  to  doubt  him,  doubt  the  quality  of  the  man.  The  attainment 
he  had  won  to  was  not  the  end  of  his  desire.  She  baffled  him.  How 
could  he  hope,  that  man,  to  capture  the  charm  that  made  her  so  rare 
a thing  of  beauty.  Her  spirit  eluded  him,  annoyed  him.  He  was 
incapable  of  understanding  her  exquisite  difference  ...  It  might 
have  been  successful  had  she  been  cast  in  a coarser  mold.  But  her 
passion  was  a thing  of  the  spirit.  A thing  he  had  sensed  perhaps  and 
had  hoped  in  his  arrogance  to  hold  . . . But  no,  it  was  impossible 
. . . Already  she  wearied  him  . . . 

“ ‘Idols  must  not  be  touched;  their  gilt  comes  off  on  the  hands.’ 
He  had  touched,  the  gilt  of  her  aloofness  was  off,  and  there  remained, 
for  him,  only  the  Tanagra  figurine  of  a goddess,  colors  dimmed  by 
pain.  The  gold  leaf  had  glittered,  but  what  it  had  concealed  seemed 
of  little  value  for  his  purposes.  He  had  no  use  for  the  fine,  fine  lines, 
that  face  of  half  shadow  . . . And  so  . . . The  Virgin  in  the  temple, 
worn  by  prayer  and  supplication,  dimmed  by  the  smoke  of  offertory 
candles,  eroded  by  kisses;  if  she  ceases  to  answer  the  prayers  of  the 
ignorant  she  is  reviled  in  their  hearts,  there  are  no  more  wreathes,  no 
more  candles — 

“He  wounded  her  now  in  a thousand  ways.  He  baited  her.  He 
baited  her  to  gain  something  his  nature  still  half  craved,  something,  he 
knew  not  what.  She  was  powerless  to  give  him  more — another  man. 
yes,  but  not  this  one ! One  day  they  stood  again  with  me  in  tlie  room 
downstairs.  I had  found  a curiously  ugly  pressed  glass  whisky  flask 
and  I intended  offering  it  to  her  husband.  It  was  a thing  of  no  par- 
ticular value,  a few  dollars  perhaps;  she  held  it  in  her  hand  as  I talked 
to  her.  He  approached  and  stood,  feet  wide  apart,  the  hands  clasped 
behind,  swinging  the  cane.  “What  have  you  tliere?”  he  said  to  me.  I 
told  him.  “Hadn’t  you  better  put  it  down,  Natalie,  we  don’t  want 
any  more  of  these  million  dollar  breakages — .’  She  stared  at  him 
stricken.  I could  see  the  soul  in  her  eyes  as  she  looked  at  him ; and  it 
shrank  away  from  him  even  as  it  pled  for  grace.  Grace,  did  I say? 
More,  it  plead  for  common  courtesy  . . . 
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“He  turned  away  and  she  put  it  down.  There  was  no  bravado 
such  as  an  effort  to  hold  it  longer,  no  attempt  to  make  me  believe  it 
was  a witty  remark  that  he  had  uttered.  Many  times  before  she  had 
made  the  effort,  efforts  that  deceived  no  one,  but  served  to  ease  her 
own  hurt.  Now  she  was  too  weary  to  try  for  my  benefit.  Perhaps  she 
knew  that  I saw,  had  known  all  along.  She  admitted  the  association 
now,  took  me  into  her  confidence  as  she  acknowledged  this  man’s  right 
to  say  such  things  to  her  in  my  presence. 

“I  bestirred  myself  to  evolve  a plan  that  would  release  her  from 
such  bondage.  But  always  my  plans  presupposed  knowledge  of  how 
she  had  obtained  the  money  to  pay  for  the  vase.  While  I was  still 
debating  she  brought  me  her  pearls.  The  string  I had  never  seen  her 
without.  They  lay  at  the  base  of  her  young  throat,  their  whiteness 
enhancing  its  beauty.  T want  to  sell  them,’  she  said,  T need  some 
money,  a great  deal  of  money,  Mr.  Marcus.’  ‘How  much?’  I asked 
her.  The  sum  she  named  was  the  exact  figure  of  the  check  she  had 
given  me  to  pay  for  the  vase.  I did  not  look  at  her  for  fear  I would  see 
more  than  she  wished  me  to  see.  I told  her  I would  make  inquiry  and 
when  she  returned  the  next  day  we  sat  together  here  in  this  room  . . . 
It  was  the  first  and  only  time  she  ever  entered  it.  She  sat  in  the  chair 
you  now  occupy,  but  away  from  the  hearth.  It  was  summer  and  the 
windows  were  open.  I walked  up  and  down  as  I talked  to  her.  She 
drooped  there  before  the  window,  the  thin  green  tops  of  the  plane 
trees  in  my  back  yard  making  a halo  for  her  as  they  rustled  against 
the  window  casing.  ‘I  cannot  get  so  much  as  you  ask,’  I said,  ‘but  I 
have  been  thinking — I want  your  broken  vase  back  again,  I have 
found  someone  to  mend  it.  If  you  will  bring  it  to  me  I will  sell  your 
necklace  and  the  money  will  be  more  than  you  need — more  than  you 
ask  for.’  She  made  a slight  movement,  but  I kept  on  walking,  back 
and  forth  I walked.  ‘Will  it  be  enough,’  she  asked  me  presently,  ‘to 
pay  for  a copy  of  my  necklace?’  ‘Yes,  a very  good  copy.’  And  I 
rejoiced  because  I saw  the  way  out  so  clearly.  ‘I  will  do  it,’  she  said. 

“She  left  the  necklace  with  me  and  brought  the  vase  later.  I gave 
her  my  check  for  the  full  amount.  As  she  thanked  me  I seemed  to  see 
there  in  her  eyes  the  soul  of  a free  woman  . . . Two  weeks  later  I 
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gave  her  a case  containing  a pearl  necklace.  ‘This  is  the  best  copy  I 
have  ever  seen,’  I told  her,  ‘You  must  never  take  them  off.  They  are 
so  good  they  will  improve  with  wearing — just  as  real  pearls,’  I added. 
And  then  she  did  a gracious  thing — she  came  over  to  where  I was 
standing,  the  string  in  her  hand.  ‘Will  you  not  put  them  on  for  me?’ 
she  said.  I did  so.  I turned  her  away  from  the  light  and  my  old  man’s 
hands  fumbled  with  the  clasp.  It  took  a long  time  for  me  to  fasten 
that  necklace  about  her  throat.  I could  not  see  very  well  and  my 
spectacles  seemed  all  at  once  to  have  lost  their  virtue.  But  at  last  it 
was  done  and  she  went  away  ...” 

In  the  silence  that  followed  he  must  have  seen  the  question  in  my 
own  eyes;  ‘Yes,’  he  said,  ‘I  gave  her  back  her  own  necklace — ” But 
after  all  I had  not  needed  to  hear  his  confirmation. 

‘‘I  sent  the  vase  to  Andre  in  Paris  and  when  it  came  to  me  again  it 
was  mended  as  well  as  it  could  have  been  mended— and  then  I sold  it 
to  her  husband — ” His  eyes  twinkled  suddenly  at  me  through  the 
heavy  lens  of  his  glasses.  ‘‘The  good  business  man,  eh?” 

I shook  my  head.  My  own  eyes  were  not  twinkling. 

“Never  mind — ,”  he  waved  a hand  to  stop  the  speech  that  he  saw 
on  my  lips.  “‘You  are  right.  It  was  not  business  that  made  me  offer 
it  to  him  with  the  explanation  that  it  had  been  broken  in  transit.  And 
he  was  glad  enough  to  get  it,  for  by  now  that  small  piece  of  glass  had 
become  the  chief  passion  of  his  life.  He  paid  me  a good  price  for  it. 
I let  him  have  it  for  reasons  of  my  own.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Fate 
rarely  took  the  trouble  to  balance  her  book  so  completely.  The  thing 
had  become  a symbol  for  me.  Rightly  it  belonged  to  him.  The  broken 
vase  . . . the  wife  ...  It  was  all  there  in  my  mind  ...” 

Again  he  was  silent. 

“And  what  was  the  end?”  I asked. 

“End?”  He  looked  at  me  with  some  surprise.  “There  was  no  end, 
not  in  any  dramatic  sense.  She  went  on  living.  The  bay  man  went  on 
living — he  was  their  friend  still  so  far  as  I could  judge.  When  my 
client  died  he  left  his  collection,  all  there  was  of  worth,  to  the  Metro- 
politan. You  can  see  the  vase  there  any  day  if  you  care  to  look  for 
it.  As  for  myself  I have  never  cared  to — ” 
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To  a Goatherd  of  Modern 
Palestine 

By  Margaeet  Tod  Ritter 

Though  Spring  should  come  so  lowly, 
With  ever  so  faint  a tread, 

We  could  not  miss  her  wholly 
When  Easter  prayers  were  said, 

For  her  return  is  solely 
To  praise  the  Risen  Dead; 

To  praise  the  Dead,  to  waken 
The  chosen  of  Canaan’s  herds — 

Ah,  if  your  heart  is  shaken 
With  Spring’s  enchanting  words 
Know  that  a stranger  asked  the  Sweet 
To  lay  her  April  at  your  feet. 
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F right 

By  L.  S.  Blades^  Jr. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  young  man?  If  you  have  not,  you  have 
missed  the  greatest  treat  that  this  old  v^orld  has  to  offer.  He 
is  always  dressed  very  properly  and  he  speaks  the  same  way. 
The  word  “mollycoddle”  does  not  quite  fit  him,  it  is  too  mild.  But,  if 
you  really  know  him,  you  will  find  him  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  his 
profession;  and  by  profession,  W.  A.  Nelson  is  the  society  reporter  on 
one  of  our  big  Eastern  newspapers.  To  soil  his  hands  by  “covering” 
some  murder,  or  political  scandal  would  actually  “humiliate”  him  (as 
he  would  say ) . But  let  him  attend  a tea  and  you  can  read  in  the  morn- 
ing paper  how  all  the  ladies  were  dressed,  what  was  served,  w'ho  served 
it,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

It  happened  that  he  was  still  on  this  paper  in  the  winter  of  1921. 
And  late  one  particularly  cold  and  dreary  night  that  winter  he  was 
sitting  up  doing  some  back  work  that  had  to  be  in  the  evening  edition 
on  the  following  day.  Never  had  there  been  a more  complete  silence. 
The  world  seemed  to  have  been  dead  for  days  or  probably  years,  so 
still  was  everything.  And,  but  for  the  extra  work,  our  friends  would 
surely  not  have  been  up  at  such  an  unearthly  hour.  He  was  afraid — 
afraid  of  the  night,  the  silence,  the  noises  that  came  at  different  inter- 
vals, in  fact,  at  this  time  he  was  extremely  uncomfortable. 

As  I have  just  said,  it  was  late,  or  early,  all  according  to  the  way 
you  might  reckon  the  time  of  darkness.  The  fire  in  the  grate  had  died 
down,  and  for  the  past  hour,  he  had  been  too  indifferent  to  replenish 
the  blaze.  So  now,  there  were  only  left  a few  glowing  embers  that 
seemed  to  breathe  when  the  wind  came  down  the  chimney  and  fanned 
them,  of  a once  roaring  fire.  Outside  the  clouds  hung  low  in  tlie  heavens 
and  seemed  to  cast  a gloomy  air  over  his  entire  world  of  thought.  The 
clouds  moved  sluggishly  and  appeared  to  carry  with  them  a great  deal 
of  foreboding  and  mischief.  About  the  house  there  w^as  the  gentle 
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moaning  of  the  wind,  mixed  with  uncanny  night  noises.  The  furniture 
and  the  old  boards  of  the  house  were  carrying  on  an  animated  conver- 
sation in  a language  that  made  him  shrink  in  his  clothes.  The  creaking 
of  an  old  and  almost  deserted  house  may  be  likened  to  the  groans 
emitted  by  a person  when  he  is  in  the  agonies  of  death.  They  are 
unreal,  of  another  world. 

Just  before  he  had  started  his  work,  he  had  been  thinking  of  the 
terrifying  and  utterly  unhuman  acts  committed  in  this  particular  town 
in  the  past  month.  The  winter  had  been  an  exceptionally  hard  one, 
and  it  had  brought  out  the  hungry  and  the  needy  from  their  homes  to 
search  for  those  things  that  they  needed  in  other  than  proper  ways. 
One  particular  incident  came  to  his  mind  while  he  was  thinking  along 
these  lines  that  would  not  leave  him.  It  seemed  to  haunt  him  as  a 
demon  who  wished  to  wreak  some  vengeance  on  him.  Even  while  he 
wrote  a perfectly  ordinary  article,  the  particulars  of  this  horrifying 
crime  ran  constantly  through  his  mind. 

The  reason  for  this  is  easily  explained.  The  unfortunate  one  who 
had  suffered  death,  only  two  days  ago,  was  in  the  same  situation  as  he 
at  that  particular  moment.  Only  he  was  completely  alone,  while  the 
murdered  one  had  the  companionship  of  his  ten-year-old  daughter, 
who,  by  the  way,  was  forced  by  the  murderer  to  watch  the  whole  pro- 
cedure. That  is  how  the  newspapers  got  the  story. 

The  realization  that  he  could  not  get  these  thoughts  out  of  his 
head  made  him  a bit  angry,  because  they  were  not  the  kind  of  thoughts 
that  would  tend  to  help  describe  the  wedding  of  the  preceding  day. 
And,  too,  he  just  did  not  like  those  kind  of  thoughts.  He  looked  up 
from  the  page  upon  which  he  was  writing  and  his  vision  froze.  His 
whole  body  seemed  to  take  on  the  rigidity  of  one  dead.  There,  staring 
at  him  through  the  window,  was  a pale-faced,  wild-eyed,  and  half 
frightened  and  half  determined  visage  that  was  as  still  as  the  faded 
paintings  on  his  chamber  walls.  He  dared  not  move,  because  the 
window  was  directly  in  front  of  him.  Quickly  as  lightning,  the  news- 
paper story  came  to  him.  How  it  was  that  this  particular  gentleman 
was  writing  a letter  while  his  daughter  lay  on  the  sofa.  And  how  it 
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was  he  had  glanced  up  from  the  letter  he  was  writing  and  saw  a 
man  looking  in  at  the  window,  and  directly  at  him ! How  the  man  had 
entered  after  covering  him  with  his  gun.  And  how  the  fight  ended  in 
the  butchering  of  this  innocent  man.  This  ran,  speeded  through  his 
head,  as  thoughts  do  just  before  death. 

Under  such  a trying  situation,  you  can  only  say  that  he  did  not 
think.  Thoughts  rushed  through  his  head  at  an  alarming  rate  of  speed, 
and  they  seemed  to  bounce  from  side  to  side  and  clash  against  each 
other,  each  in  its  attempt  to  be  the  first  to  express  itself.  He  felt  the 
blood  rush  to  and  from  his  head  and  the  sickness  that  this  action  brings 
came  over  him.  He  attempted  to  rise,  but  his  feet  refused  to  do  his 
bidding.  He  tried  a thousand  things,  but  to  no  avail.  He  was  surely 
to  be  slain  as  the  other  man.  In  cold  and  sticky  blood,  half  frozen  by 
the  chill  air,  he  was  to  lay  until  someone  might  find  him ! 

But  what  was  this?  He  had  stared  straight  into  the  face  of  this 
man  for  nearly  a minute,  and  as  yet  he  had  to  see  him  move  The  man 
at  the  window  did  not  raise  a gun  and  level  it  at  him  and  attempt  to 
enter.  Surely  this  was  unusual ! He  turned  his  head  to  look  for  some- 
thing with  which  to  defend  himself.  As  he  turned,  the  intruder  turned. 
As  he  half  rose  from  his  seat,  he  grew  taller.  Mr.  Nelson  became  weak 
and  passed  his  hand  before  his  eyes.  And  he  did  the  same! — Yes, 
poor  fellow,  it  was  his  reflection  cast  on  the  window  pane. 
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I Shall  Go — Tomorrow 

By  Jack  Barry 

Tomorrow,  on  tomorrow,  I shall  go. 

Upon  a pilgrimage  at  sunset’s  glow; 

Out  yonder,  yond’  where  ridge  roofs  yield  to  trees, 
— Now  alien  horizon,  stranger  breeze — 

To  worship  at  a memory-misty  shrine. 

Deep,  silent  pool  beneath  a southern  pine. 

This  vague  tomorrow  I shall  bring  to  pass. 

I’ll  rend  this  cell  of  polished  oak  and  glass. 
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America  s Second  Novelist 

An  Old  Man’s  Folly,  by  Floyd  Dell.  George  H.  Doran  Company,  1927.  $2.50. 

With  this  new  novel  Floyd  Dell  renews  his  elaims  to  the  position 
of  America’s  second  greatest  novelist,  one  which  is  not  generally 
accorded  him,  but  which  he  undoubtedly  deserves.  His  ncjvels  of 
ardical  and  rebellious  youth,  Moon-Calf,  The  Briary  Bush,  Janet 
March,  his  two  volmnes  of  provocative  essays.  Were  You  Ever  a 
Child,  and  Intellectual  Vagabondage,  the  sketches  in  Love  in  Green- 
wich Village,  and  his  solid  journalistic  achievements  as  associate  editor 
of  the  Masses  and  the  Liberator  entitle  him  to  a position  in  American 
literature  surpassed  only  by  Theodore  Dreiser. 

The  present  volume  tells  the  story  of  old  man  Windle,  and  of  his 
thwarted  desire  to  do  “something  beautiful  and  foolish.”  The  early 
portion  is  as  able  a portrait  and  indictment  of  American  civilization 
in  the  ’60’s  and  ’70’s  as  has  been  written.  The  latter  portions  contain 
a sympathetic  portrait  of  the  western  radical  movement  before  and 
during  the  war.  But  this  authentic  social  criticism  in  no  way  over- 
shadows the  reality  of  the  characters  which  ]\Ir.  Dell  realistically 
paints.  Old  Man  Windle,  his  partner,  Mr.  Haik,  Ann  Elizabeth,  the 
young  radical  leader,  Jim,  the  cynical  reporter,  all  of  them  are  as  true 
and  live  as  any  characters  in  American  fiction.  In  addition,  iSIr.  Dell’s 
treatment  of  the  women  of  ]NIr.  Windle’s  wife’s  family,  compares 
favorably  with  George  Eliot’s  masterful  study  of  the  Dodsons’  in 
The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

Serious  revolutionaries  are  given  to  denouncing  Floyd  Dell  for 
deserting  active  work  in  their  cause  in  order  to  write  novels  for  the 
consumption  of  bourgeoise  youths.  As  one  of  these  bourgeoise  youths, 
however,  I am  extremely  glad  that  he  has  done  so.  And  it  seems  to 
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Perfect  freedom 
of  movement — 
Thafs  one  rea- 
son why  you'll 
like  the  new 
Hanes  College 
Combination 

Standing,  sitting,  run- 
ning or  walking,  you’ll 
find  this  combination 
of  a pull-over  shirt  and 
knee-length  drawers  a 
comfortable,  sensible 
kind  of  underwear. 

The  pull-over  shirt 
is  the  soft,  knitted  kind 
and  the  drawers  come 
in  fine  checks  and  fancy 
patterns. 

College  men  appre- 
ciate the  comfort  that’s 
built  into  this  under- 
wear and  they  also  ap- 
preciate it  because  it’s 
Hanes.  They  know 
that  when  it  comes  to 
underwear,  HANES 
means  unequalled 
value  for  their  money. 


There’s  more  wear 
in  Hanes,  more  trips 
to  the  laundry. 


Ask  to  see  Hanes 
at  your  dealer’s  store. 
And  if  you  prefer 
union  suits,  you  can 
get  that  style  in  HANES 
too.  Look  for  the  fa- 
mous red  label.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  have 
Hanes  in  stock,  write 
us  and  we  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied.  It 
will  pay  you  to  make 
sure  of  getting  gen- 
uine Hanes. 


P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
New  York  Office 
93  Worth  Street 


Read  This  Hanes  Guaran- 
tee; We  guarantee  Hanes 
Underwear  absolutely,  every 
thread,  stitch  and  button.  We 
guarantee  to  return  your 
money  or  give  you  a new 
garment  if  any  seam  breaks. 
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me  that  M.  Dell’s  novels,  have,  to  a notable  extent  been  resonsible  for 
the  spread  of  a tolerance  of  ideas,  and  the  realization  that  radicals 
are  extraordinarily  charming  people,  not  horned  orges,  ant^ong  these 
despised  bourgeoise  youths,  and  that,  in  this  way,  he  has  done  much 
of  real  value  for  the  cause  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  deserted. 

Albert  H.  Cotton. 

More  Prejudices 

Prejudices,  Fifth  Series,  by  H.  L.  Mencken,  New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  1926.  $2.60. 

The  fifth  series  of  Prejudices  is  one  of  those  books  that  can  be  enjoyed  from 
cover  to  cover,  but  no  one,  not  even  Mr.  Mencken  himself,  could  intelligently  profess 
to  believe  in  it  from  cover  to  cover. 

Mencken,  of  course,  is  primarily  a journalist,  and  his  main  achievement  is  writ- 
ing interestingly  on  topics  which  are  generally  considered  dull.  With  it  he  usually 
succeeds  in  writing  intelligently,  and  sometimes  consistently,  sometimes  originally — 
but  always  interestingly. 

In  fact,  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  book  is  the  page  opposite  the  title 
page,  listing  the  titles  of  Mr.  Mencken’s  books.  They  show,  as  nothing  else  can,  the 
commanding  position  that  Mencken  occupies  in  American  journalism — they  are  the 
supreme  tribute  to  Mencken’s  ability  to  get  his  intelligent  ideas  abused  by  agrestics 
and  his  unintelligent  ideas  overlooked  by  the  civilized. 

“Menckenite”  has,  in  the  backwoods,  become  synonymous  with  thinker.  The 
unintelligent,  when  accusing  a person  of  having  ideas  call  him  a Menckenite.  It 
makes  no  difference  to  them  whether  his  ideas  agree  with  Mencken’s  or  not.  And 
Mencken’s  publisher  reaps  the  benefit  of  this  new  epithet  which  has  been  added  to 
the  vocabulary  of  yokels. 

If  space  permitted  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  Mencken’s  statements  on  dem- 
ocracy, socialism,  some  branches  of  “the  uplift’’  birth  control,  capital  punishment, 
war,  and  Baltimore  are  unsound.  But  even  so,  the  other  is  sound  sense  and  amus- 
ing writing  left  in  the  volume.  — A.  H.  C. 
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IV hat  do  folks  read  between  the  lines? 


■^T'^TORDs  make  up  the  lines  of  the  letters  you 
’ ' (vrite.  But  people  read  between  the  lines 
as  well. 

The  best  letter  you  can  phrase  loses  much 
of  its  impressiveness  when  written  on  paper, 
by  look  and  feel,  proclaims  its  cheapness. 

When  really  fine  stationery  costs  so  little, 
and  helps  so  much,  is  it  fair  to  your  letters — 
and  to  yourself — to  use  the  other  kind? 


Old  Hampshire  Stationery,  in  Bond  or  Vel- 
lum Finish,  is  assuredly  correctly  in  style,  and 
completely  fine  in  quality. 

Old  Hampshire  Stationery  will  vest  your 
letters  with  added  dignity  and  character — and 
will  make  your  words  even  more  persuasive  and 
convincing. 

Old  Hampshire  Stationery  is  sold  by 

THE  OWL  PHARMACY 


lam^nirc  Siaiioncra 


HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY 

FINE  STATIONERY  DEPARTMENT.  SOUTH  HADLEY  FALLS,  MASS. 


Furniture^  Rugs^  Complete  Home  Furnishers 

Whittall  Anglo-Persian  and  Bigelow-Hartford  Domestic 
and  Servian  Oriental  Rugs 

Give  us  a call,  we  are  pleased  to  serve  you 

ROYAL L & BORDEN,  Durham^  North  Carolina 


You  are  always  welcome  at  “BREWER‘S  DRUG  STORE” 

West  Durham,  N.  C.  "'The  Rexall  Store”  Phone  F-5801 

A complete  line  of  L.  E.  Waterman’s  & Parker  Fountain  Pens, 
Old  English  Crushed  Bond  Stationery  (Duke  Monogram),  Whitman’s 
and  Hollingsworth  Candies,  and  everything  else  found  in  a First-Class 
Drug  Store. 


Imagination 

By  George  Fulp^  Jr. 

T sat  in  my  chair  wondering  if  the  seemingly  continuous  drizzle  of 
rain  would  ever  stop.  The  gra50iess  of  the  foggy  afternoon  was  being 
darkened  by  the  approaching  night  as  I faced  the  decision  whether  I 
should  attempt  to  leave  this  lonely  place  or  remain  until  morning. 

The  room  was  so  dank  and  dreary  that  I resolved  to  leave  before 
being  overtaken  by  complete  darkness.  After  hearing  the  low  neigh 
of  my  horse  outside,  I snatched  my  hat  and  quickly  opened  the  door. 
There  in  the  opaqueness  before  me  stood  a huge  nocturnal  phantom, 
drawling  in  an  uncanny  mumble  as  he  approached  my  lodge.  I closed 
the  door  even  more  quickly  than  I had  opened  it;  and  in  a trance  of 
fright  1 stumbled  back  to  my  chair,  there  to  tranquilize  my  nerves. 
The  howling  of  the  wind  and  the  creaking  about  the  lodge  recalled  to 
my  mind  that  horrid  spirit  of  the  night  I had  seen  outside,  and  my 
apprehension  increased. 

Just  then  the  door  opened.  Crazed,  I tried  to  flee,  but  in  the 
attempt  I fell  upon  the  floor.  Something  seemed  to  snatch  me  from 
my  very  being,  and  my  mind  wandered  into  emptiness. 

When  I opened  my  eyes,  the  morning  sunshine,  coming  through 
tlie  opened  door,  was  falling  on  my  face. 
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Margaket  Tod  Ritter 

I tell  you,  death  shall  not  annihilate 
My  loveliness,  my  genius,  nor  my  wit. 

Regard  the  rounded  cheek — you  think  that  it 
Will  be  forgotten?  Or  this  heavy  plait 
Of  aureate  hair?  I know  a dozen  Queens 
Who  claim  to  be  as  brilliant  and  jocose; 

Time  will  deal  out  just  punishment  to  those, 
MTiile  that  one  who  pollutes  the  Court  and  preens 
Before  the  Tsar’s  own  mirror  will  go  down 
To  stark  oblivion.  Attention!  I 
Who  saltimy  wounds  with  sneers  ivill  never  die. 
Bring  me  my  ermine  cloak,  my  velvet  gown; 

Since  immortality  depends  on  scribes 
I will  be  lavish  with  the  daily  bribes. 


In  Fee  Simple 

By  K.  C.  Polk 


I 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  a hot  day  in  August  in  the  year  1742, 
seA^eral  Negroes  were  working  in  a stumpy  and  rooty  piece  of 
“new”  ground.  Two  of  the  slaves  has  isolated  themselves  from 
the  others,  and  their  talk  was  heated.  The  one  was  a woman  of  middle 
age : slovenly,  black,  and  ill-smelling ; the  other  was  a trim  young  girl 
of  about  twenty,  somewhat  graceful,  and  a mulatto.  The  older  woman 
was  talking.  Though  ordinarily  listless  in  her  work,  she  was  now  chop- 
ping vigorously,  as  if  in  punctuation  of  her  vigorous  phrases. 

“Shet  up!  Heah  yo’  pa  is  de  strappines’  white  man  in  Edenton, 
and  yo’s  ashamed  uv  hit ! And  him  a member  uv  de  Guv’nor’s  Coun- 
cil! Yo’  ain’t  gwine  come  to  no  geed  end,  talkin’  ’bout  sech  fool 
notions.  Hoe  dat  co’n,  an’  mine  yo’  don’  poke  yo’  head  in  a ho’net’s 
nes’.” 

“Ain’t  fool  notions!”  said  the  young  girl.  And  her  lips,  instead  of 
assuming  the  protruding  effect  of  Ethiopian  stubbornness,  pressed 
themselves  into  a Caucasian  attitude  of  grim  resistance  and  rebellion. 

“Guess  Mr.  Sol  got  sump’n’  say  ’bout  dat.  He  done  said  a heap, 
sho’s  yo’  bo’n.” 

“Mebbe  so.  But  he  ain’t  got  no  right.” 

“Ain’t  got  no  right?  Don’  he  own  yuh?  Ain’t  he  paid  Mr.  Blount 
a whole  batch  o’  Proc  fo’  yuh?  Ef  he  ain’t  got  no  right,  who  is?  Who 
is,  I asks  yuh?” 

“I  is,  dat’s  who.”  The  firm  line  of  her  lips  became  still  more  grim, 
and  there  was  a flash  in  her  eyes. 

“Mister  Sol  don’  think  so,  I tells  yuh.  En’  ef  he  did,  he’d  been  a 
fool  to  pay  whut  he  did  fo’  sech  a sorry  hoe  hand.” 

Jude  evidently  felt  there  was  no  obvious  reply  to  this,  and  no 
reason  why  the  argument  should  be  prolonged.  The  hoeing  continued 
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in  silence  until  dusk.  There  were  no  Negro  melodies  in  the  calm 
afternoon.  There  was  no  laughter,  and  the  little  talk  was  monosyl- 
labic, sullen,  fearsome.  The  light-heartedness  of  the  Southern  slave 
had  not  yet  become  legendary;  Africa  was  not  yet  remote,  and  its 
effects  still  lingered.  Moreover,  planters  and  overseers  did  not  prize  a 
laughing,  rollicking  slave. 

II 

It  could  hardly  have  been  called  a store,  but  it  served  for  more  than 
that  in  the  town  of  Edenton.  For  those  who  sought  rmn  of  the  West 
Indies  or  Madeira  is  was  a barroom.  For  those  who  had  too  much 
tobacco  and  corn  to  use,  and  not  enough  to  ship  independently,  it 
was  a place  of  barter  and  exchange.  It  was  the  stopping  place  of  the 
post.  And,  on  occasion,  it  served  as  a banking  institution. 

It  happened  that  one  Richard  Bell  had  journeyed  from  Virginia, 
bringing  to  Edenton  with  him  thirty  or  forty  pounds  sterling.  In  that 
day  he  was  not  without  some  standing  by  reason  of  such  possessions. 
Having  arrived  in  the  community,  whose  court  house  an  eminent 
Virginian  had  described  a few  years  earlier  as  having  “the  air  of  a 
common  tobacco  barn,”  Bell  went  straight  to  the  store  of  Solomon 
Merrick.  There  he  gulped  down  a glass  of  vile  punch  made  of  rum 
and  sugar,  which  was  as  cool  as  could  be  expected  in  August.  Never- 
theless, he  was  thirsty,  and  drank  the  stuff  avidly. 

“Dammee!”  he  said  at  length.  “ ’S  hot!  Has  the  post  ridden? 
Did  he  leave — Ah,  I’m  obliged  to  you,  sir!”  Bell  received  the  small 
iron  box,  and,  turning  his  back  on  the  storekeeper,  opened  it,  looked 
inside,  and  then  relocked  it.  He  did  not  see  the  face  of  Sol  iSIerrick. 
or  he  probably  would  have  sought  another  banking  place.  But  of 
course,  being  a stranger,  he  could  not  have  knovm.  Small  iron  boxes 
had  few  uses  in  that  day,  and  Sol  Merrick  knew  to  a nicety  what  they 
were. 

In  the  end  the  stranger  decided  to  leave  the  strong  box  in  the  store 
overnight.  For  after  all,  the  building  was  made  of  hea^y  logs,  and  the 
windows  had  iron  slats  fastened  over  them.  Solomon  took  the  box  and 
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placed  it  under  a homespun  cloth  near  the  sugar  barrel.  And  then  he 
talked  glibly  and  in  high  spirits  with  the  stranger. 

After  the  man  had  gone,  Solomon  sat  thoughtfully  for  a long  time 
among  his  flour,  sugar,  homespun,  shoes,  iron  ware,  liquors,  and  other 
merchandise  in  his  little  store.  Finally  he  rose,  lit  a candle,  and  said 
to  himself : “After  all,  Jude  is  a triflin’  wence,  and  costs  me  more  than 
she  makes  me.” 

The  next  morning,  in  the  crepuscular  dawning,  the  hazy  flgure 
of  a man  slipped  quietly  out  of  the  shack  wherein  Jude  and  the  older 
woman  slept. 

Ill 

“Since  the  clerk  is  absent,  gentlemen,  we  might  as  well  try  the 
wench  here  at  the  scene  of  the  crime,  instead  of  at  the  court  house.” 
It  was  a farmer  whose  homespun  was  not  so  worn  and  patched  as  that 
of  his  fellow  justices  of  the  peace  who  spoke.  He  was  the  chairman  of 
the  court.  “Heighe  here  can  act  as  clerk.  Let’s  begin  and  get  through 
as  quick  as  possible.  I left  fourteen  hands  in  the  fleld,  and  it  layin’ 
by  time  too.” 

Sol  furnished  paper  and  quill,  and  the  clerk  began  to  scrawl  with 
an  almost  illegible  handwriting:  “North  Carolina,  Chowan  County. 
At  a Special  Assize  held  in  the  Town  of  Edenton  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  Forty  Two,  and  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  the  Reign  of  Our  Sovereign  Lord,  George  the  Second,  by 
the  Grace  of  God  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland. 
Present,  John  Sampson,  Chairman,  John  Powell,  Francis  Bryan, 
His  Majesty’s  Justices;  James  Jarman,  Theoph.  Hunter,  and  Thos. 
Salter,  Freeholders  and  Owners  of  Slaves  . . . . ” 

Jude  was  led  in,  and  brought  to  the  bar. 

“Gal,”  said  Sampson,  “Did  you  steal  any  money  out  of  Mr.  King’s 
store  house?” 

“I  ain’t  stole  nuthin’.” 

“No  matter.  The  evidence  is  before  you  to  see,  gentlemen,”  said 
Sampson. 
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The  Clerk  had  stopped  scratching  with  the  quill  and  sat  scratching 
his  head.  He  was  perspiring  freely,  for  it  was  a laborious  task  that 
had  been  assigned  him.  It  was  not  necessary  to  record  the  testimony 
of  the  slave. 

“Sol,  tell  us  what  you  know,”  said  the  Chairman. 

“By  your  leave,  sirs,  this  triflin’  wench  o’  mine  stole  Mr.  Bell’s 
money  by  breaking  through  yander  winder.  I suspicioned  her  all 
along,  and  told  the  sheriff  so,  but  now  I know  it,  seein’  as  we’ve  found 
the  file  she  used  and  the  empty  box  bruk  open.  That’s  them  on  the 
table.”  Solomon  was  nervous,  and  ran  his  sentences  together.  But 
the  justices  and  slave-owners  thought  it  due  to  a righteous  anger. 
For  they  had  trifling  wenches  of  their  own  to  deal  with.  Each  of  them, 
however,  had  an  entirely  esoteric  thought  that  none  of  his  wenches 
had  the  same  look  about  them  that  Jude  had,  who  did  not  look  slovenly 
and,  which  was  more  to  the  point,  did  not  have  that  “nigger  smell.” 

“Whar’d  you  put  that  money,  Jude?”  The  Chairman  spoke,  and 
his  frown  was  imperious. 

“Ain’t  stole  no  money.”  The  girl  spoke  in  a tremulous  voice, 
and  sullenly.  In  the  face  of  the  inevitable,  the  dark  blood  in  her  surged 
to  the  fore,  and  her  lips  protruded  like  those  of  others  of  her  race.  Her 
thoughts  then  were  not  of  grim  resistance,  but  of  sullen  and  unvdlling 
submission. 

An  hour  passed,  the  events  of  which  it  is  best  not  to  record.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  girl  sat  stiff  and  ashen-colored,  and  her  few  move- 
ments were  jerky.  Then  the  Clerk  scratched  again  with  his  quill: 
“It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Worshipful  Justices  and  Freeholders  that  the 
said,  Jude,  a slave  owned  by  Sol  Merrick,  is  fomid  Guilty  of  Burglary 
and  Theft,  and  the  Sheriff'  is  Commanded  to  take  the  said  Jude  to 
the  Nearest  convenient  Tree  and  there  Hang  her  by  the  Neck  until 
she  be  Dead,  and  God  All  Mighty  have  INIercy  on  her  Soull.  The 
Court  do  value  the  said  Jude  at  50  pounds  Proc.  iSIoney.”  No  one 
saw  the  irony  of  the  Clerk’s  sentences — except  Jude,  and  her  thought, 
of  course,  had  no  consequence. 
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The  Sheriff  led  Jude  out,  and  the  talk  thereafter  was  light  and 
easy.  Then  Sol  opened  three  bottles  of  Madeira,  and  the  “Courh” 
drank  long  and  lustily. 

IV 

Some  months  later,  and  five  men  were  sitting  at  a table  in  the 
garret  of  the  ordinary  owned  by  Mr.  Hair.  Two  flickering  candles, 
emitting  foul-smelling  smoke,  a bottle  of  gritty  ink,  a dirty  quill,  and 
some  scattered  sheets  bearing  the  water  mark  of  a London  firm  were 
on  the  table.  The  Committee  on  Claims  in  the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly  was  in  session. 

“Whash  up  nexsht?  Read  it,  Val,  my  bloated  eyes  hish  in  a fog!” 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  handed  the  paper  to  one  of  the  men 
grouped  around  the  table,  and  he  read  the  scrawling  script.  “It’s  from 
Hair,  sir.  He  desires  a certificate  for  the  wine  and  punch  this  Com- 
mittee have  used.” 

“He  doesh,  doeshee?  Well,  the  danmed  robber  can  wait,  blimee! 
His  winesh  taste  like  the  Schowan  River  water — and  thish  damned 
quill  mush  ’ave  come  out’n  a damned  goose  ash  old  ash  I am,  by  God  1 
And  thish  paper  and  ink,  damme  if  I can  write  with  it!” 

“The  ink  and  paper  and  candles  are  furnished  free  by  Mr.  Hair, 
sir.”  It  was  the  youngest,  and  quietest,  member  who  spoke.  The 
Chairman  turned  on  him. 

“I  don’t  give  a damn — hish  Madeira  ain’t  free  ish  it?  Whash 
nexsht?” 

“A  certificate  to  Mr.  Sol  Merrick,  of  Edenton,  for  50  pounds 
Proclamation  Money  for  a Negro  Wench  executed  by  order  of  a 
Special  Assize  for  the  trial  of  slaves.”  The  man’s  voice  was  business- 
like. 

“Allowed,  dammit!”  The  voice  of  the  Chairman  rose  in  volume  and 
his  fist  pounded  the  table.  “Thesh  damned  wenches  ish  takin’  th’ 
country.  I’m  fer  killin’  all  th’  triflin’  bitches.” 

There  was  no  objection. 

Downstairs  a traveller  asked  Mr.  Hair  to  command  the  rowdies 
upstairs  to  desist.  “I’m  sorry,  sir,”  explained  Mr.  Hair,  “but  it’s  the 
Committee  of  Claims  in  session.” 
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V 


Time  passed,  and  Sol  Merrick  became  the  owner  of  a dozen  slaves. 
They  were  slaves  who  learned,  in  time  and  by  example,  not  to  be 
trifling.  His  neighbors  never  knew  just  how  Sol  became  such  a big 
planter.  They  knew,  of  course,  how  he  got  rid  of  Jude.  But  nothing 
was  said  of  that,  for  they  had  trifling  wenches  of  their  own,  and  they 
knew  the  professional  secret  whereby  trifling  wenches  might  be  con- 
verted into  profitable  workers.  For  the  Committee  on  Claims  was  also 
generous  to  the  owners  of  runaway  slaves  who  had  to  be  shot  in  being 
apprehended.  Sometimes,  of  course,  the  slaves  did  not  run  away 
before  they  were  shot — or  even  get  the  chance. 
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The  Ironic  Bird 

By  ViKGiNiA  McCormick 

'^HE  NIGHTS  have  been  drenched  in  moonlight.  The  shadows  of 
the  elms  and  beeches  are  alike  heavy  old  lace:  lace  of  intricate 
designs  woven  by  convent-walled  women,  who  giving  up  sun- 
light and  the  joys  of  earth  seek  a new  beauty  of  their  own  making.  The 
exquisite  patterns  lie  upon  the  sloping  lawn  with  a lovehness  that  is 
almost  sensual;  one  longs  to  touch  them,  to  feel  the  quality  of  smooth 
richness  which  makes  the  fingers  tingle  in  anticipation. 

From  my  bed  by  the  window  I look  through  the  silvery  mist  of 
leaves  and  perhaps  I might  wax  sentimental  but  for  the  ironic  call 
of  the  mocking  bird  in  the  crape  myrtle  tree,  which  is  answered  from 
the  highest  chimney. 

There  is  nothing  sentimental  about  the  mocking  bird,  either  male 
or  female.  There  is  good  old-fashioned  humor  and  sometimes  biting 
irony,  especially  in  the  masculine  specimen,  whose  song,  strong  and 
vibrant,  shatters  the  moonlight  of  July  and  August  nights.  Soon,  too 
soon,  he  will  be  silenced  by  the  mortification  of  dropping  feathers  and 
the  irritability  caused  by  new  ones  pricking  the  skin.  He  is  gifted 
with  imagination,  but  not  even  the  vision  of  that  becoming  new  coat 
of  a slick  and  glossy  grey,  with  broad  white  bands  on  the  wings,  can 
solace  him  and  he  droops  in  silence,  though  I sometimes  catch  him 
chuckling  surreptitiously  over  a companion’s  one-sided  appearance, 
tail  feathers  half  gone  and  a slight  baldness  above  one  eye. 

Last  night  my  favorite  singer  sat  upon  my  chimney  and  called 
with  the  most  insinuating  whistle  of  a mating  cardinal,  until  a shy 
little  lady,  her  over-dress  of  grey  chiffon  almost  hiding  her  deep  under- 
tones of  crimson,  crept  from  her  connubial  bed  and  chirped  ever  so 
softly  lest  she  should  wake  her  jealous  husband,  when  pouf!  she  was 
laughed  at  for  her  pains. 

A mocking  bird’s  laughter  is  one  of  the  bird-sounds  that  defies 
description.  It  is  pregnant  with  the  irony  of  his  type:  it  is  tinctured 
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with  his  belief  in  the  fickleness  of  love;  it  is  doubting,  daring,  merry 
and  yet  throbbing  with  pathos. 

The  lady  cardinal  stole  silently  back  to  her  nest,  with  a rather 
obvious  attempt  at  nonchalance,  as  if  she  had  come  out  to  look  for 
weather  signs  before  definitely  making  tomorrow’s  plans,  but  the 
leaves  of  the  plane  tree  which  holds  her  nest  trembled  for  some  minutes 
vibrating  to  her  excitement.  I felt  sure  that  she  was  registering  a vow 
never  to  yield  to  temptation  again  but  I know  my  friend  the  mocking 
bird  too  well  to  have  implicit  confidence  in  her  power  to  resist  his 
melting  calls  “right  here,  right  here,  sweetheart,”  which  no  cardinal 
even  in  his  most  impassioned  love-making  can  excel. 

I have  seen  a mocking  bird  hide  himself  among  the  leafy  boughs 
of  my  biggest  elm  tree  where  a cardinal  was  personally  conducting 
his  spring  courtship  and  the  little  lady  would  tremble  under  her  grey 
draperies,  feeling  that  she  would  make  a mistake  to  conunit  herself 
to  her  brilliantly  colored  wooer,  charm  he  ever  so  wisely,  with  this 
passionate,  haunting  song,  coming  from  an  unseen  singer.  She  would 
hop  away  and  listen  strainingly,  peeking  under  the  biggest  leaves 
hoping  for  a glimpse  at  least  of  this  new  lover,  if  lover  he  might  be. 
Silence  from  the  mocking  bird  would  have  sent  her  coyly  back  to  the 
limb  upon  which  sat  that  masterful  male  red  bird,  calling  his  mating 
song  and  ever  louder,  as  American  men  speak  English  in  foreign 
countries,  thinking  to  win  by  mere  over-weight  of  noise. 

The  male  cardinal  is  never  deceived:  he  knows  exactly  who  is 
pouring  out  that  melody  and  hopes  his  sweetheart  ^vill  come  upon  the 
sober-coated  marauder:  he  cocks  his  crest  at  a rakish  angle,  but  not 
even  his  wisdom  can  calm  his  jealousy.  He  usually  wins  at  last  by  a 
flash  of  colour,  a dash  of  sprightliness  and  a few  especially  poignant 
calls  of  “right  here,  right  here”  which  bring  his  lady  love  to  his  encir- 
cling wings,  to  be  led  off  triumphantly  in  the  face  of  that  daring  mas- 
querader who  sings  a cardinal’s  songs  better  than  any  cardinal  has 
the  voice  to  do. 

Only  that  fine  selectivity  of  birds,  from  whom  mankind  might  learn 
so  much,  prevents  miscegenation.  The  mocking  bird  is  really  much 
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more  concerned  with  arousing  the  jealous  ire  of  the  male  cardinal  than 
the  mating  desires  of  the  female.  At  home,  in  a safe  chimney  pot  or  a 
tangle  of  climbing  rose  his  demure,  quaker-garbed  wife  is  careless  of 
his  moonlit  roving,  secure  in  the  knowledge  of  his  fidelity  and  confident 
of  his  appearance  at  dawn  with  food  in  plenty  for  the  yawning  mouths 
of  four  sturdy  youngsters.  For  the  mocking  bird  is  a greedy  eater : I 
have  seen  one  strip  a barberry  bush  of  its  crimson  harvest  in  a day 
and  ornithologists  tell  us  that  a well  grown  male  will  eat  three  times 
his  weight  in  twenty-four  hours,  so  feeding  a family  is  a strenuous 
business,  not  to  be  disregarded. 

The  mocking  bird  is  skeptical  of  love  but  he  has  a firmly  ingrained 
belief  in  the  family  as  a social  organism,  to  be  taken  seriously  and 
unshirkingly.  A lonely  wife  would  never  throw  him  into  a state  of 
remorse,  but  a nestful  of  hungry  birdlings  waiting  his  return  would 
fill  him  with  misgiving.  As  for  the  mated  female  of  the  species,  like 
her  prototype  in  the  world  of  women,  one  knows  not  what  she  thinks, 
but  she  is  too  weary  at  night  fo  worry  over  an  absent  husband,  singing 
in  the  best  manner  of  a cardinal,  when  she  can  snatch  a few  hours 
of  rest. 

The  mocking  bird  is  discriminating  in  his  imitations  as  well  as  his 
attentions:  I have  never  heard  him  attempt  to  woo  Madame  Robin 
from  her  conjugal  duties,  though  he  has  watched  red  breasted  papa 
bring  home  many  a fat  worm,  even  disdainfully  regarded  him  listen- 
ing to  the  worm  underground  before  the  capture  and  smiled  at  the 
swift  dart,  the  wriggling  green  or  brown  morsel  held  aloft  and  the 
final  disposition  in  a gaping  beak. 

Only  once  have  I seen  him  really  discomfited  and  that  of  for  a 
fleeting  moment.  One  day  last  spring  I returned  from  the  flower 
show  of  our  local  garden  club  with  some  sticks  for  my  speciosmn  lilies. 
They  were  painted  a flamboyant  green  with  vari-colored  birds  upon 
the  end:  one,  particularly  ornamental  for  a pink  lily  bed,  had  a blue 
bird  with  wings  outspread.  The  mocking  bird  was,  unhappily  for  his 
reputation,  absent  when  I put  the  stakes  out.  He  came  up  very  close 
to  the  house  a few  hours  later,  looking  for  water,  and  behold,  here  was 
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a bird  unfamiliar  on  even  shady  city  lots,  “What  business  has  a blue- 
bird this  near  the  haunts  of  man?”  he  seemed  to  ask,  and  forthmth 
set  up  the  beginning  of  a conversation.  The  continued  silence  angered 
him  and  he  took  a vicious  peck  at  the  unresisting  blue  back,  followed 
by  a furtive  glance  to  see  if  any  roving  eye  had  witnessed  his  discom- 
fiture. Then  a swift  rush  of  wings,  all  the  white  showing,  and  from 
a leafy  harbor  he  poured  out  his  contempt  for  me.  The  effect  was 
drastic:  I meekly  returned  the  stakes  and  exchanged  them  for  others 
with  butterflies,  too  big  and  too  garish  to  fool  anyone  and  the  mocking 
bird  was  quite  happy  to  sit  upon  them  and  show  his  approval  of  me  by 
his  most  transcendent  chorales. 

No  matter  how  he  may  sing  by  daylight  the  mocking  bird  is  at  his 
untrammelled  best  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  all  other 
birds  are  drowsily  nodding  or  dreaming  of  fat  worms  and  crisp  red 
berries,  in  warm  wooly-lined  nests.  This  is  the  hour  when  he  practices 
his  scales : when  he  calls  the  dogs  and  sets  them  barking  at  imaginary 
Trespassers:  when  he  sings  after  the  manner  of  many  birds  from  the 
cockney  sparrow  to  the  full  throated  wren,  provocatively,  insinuating- 
ly, passionately:  sometimes  even  argumentatively,  as  if  he  challenged 
any  one  to  sing  as  well.  "When  you  think  that  he  has  exhausted  his 
repertoire  of  imitations  he  will  call  like  a vireo  or  trill  like  a thrush. 
Then  only  will  he  settle  to  the  steady  pouring  of  sing,  liquid,  mellow, 
enveloping. 

I have  heard  a nightingale  sing  above  the  dust  that  was  Keats,  half 
hidden  in  an  ilex  tree  beside  Rome’s  crumbling  wall  and  on  hea^w 
August  nights  I have  listened  to  a choir  of  them  in  the  Cascine  at 
Florence.  The  pathos,  the  soaring  beauty  of  these  sings  have  aroused 
in  me  the  belief  that  I had  indeed  “to  their  high  requiem  become  a sod.” 
I halve  listened  to  a skylark,  moimting  heavenward  above  English 
lawns,  and  watched  him  disappear  into  highest  ether  as  if  unseen 
strings  had  drawn  him  up  to  make  an  angel  chorus  more  perfect,  but 
never  have  I heard  such  infinite  yearning,  such  um’elated  passion,  such 
aching  ecstasy  as  the  song  of  the  male  mocking  bird  in  the  hom’S  be- 
tween midnight  and  dawn  when  the  moonlight  lay  upon  a quiet  earth 
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and  little  winds  rustled  the  leaves  of  the  elm  trees  or  stirred  the  honey- 
suckle to  pour  new  sweetness  into  the  dewy  air.  Honeysuckle  is  among 
flowers  what  the  mocking  bird  is  among  song  birds : in  each  there  is  a 
rare  and  precious  quality:  a certain  evasive  intangibility:  a freshness 
that  is  never  cloying,  a spiciness  that  keeps  pathos  from  degenerating 
into  dullness. 

It  is  his  sense  of  humor  that  most  endears  the  mocking  bird  to  me. 
The  lark,  soaring  and  singing  ever,  the  nightingale,  crying  as  Arnold 
depicts  him,  of  infinite  passion,  infinite  pain,  are  both  too  seriously 
minded  to  know  anything  of  humor.  The  genesis  of  the  nightingale,  if 
we  accept  the  Greek  legend,  forever  sets  her  apart  from  the  lighter 
things  of  life  and  tjhe  aspiration  of  the  lark,  tending  ever  upward, 
debars  him  from  that  close  association  with  the  common  things  of 
earth  which  makes  for  irony  or  humor. 

The  mocking  bird  can  afford  to  amuse  himself  at  the  foibles  of 
other  birds:  he  is  one  of  the  gamest  of  feathered  sports.  I have  not 
only  seen  him  alone,  and  cheerful  in  his  loneliness,  drive  a whole  flock 
of  chattering  English  sparrows  from  the  elm  tree  that  he  especially 
prefers  for  his  afternoon  nap  when  the  weather  is  warm,  but  I have 
seen  him  descend  mightily  and  with  a righteous  wrath  upon  the  back 
of  my  neighbor’s  cat  who  was  waiting  stealthily  for  him  to  drowse  a 
little,  and  leave  her  a disreputable-looking  mass  of  tattered  fur  and 
blood  to  run  yelping  home  to  a supper  of  cold  milk  with  no  longing  for 
“a  small  hot  bird”  still  alive  in  her  feline  breast. 

Meantime  the  mocking  bird  sang  a chorale  of  triumph,  his  high 
treble  soaring  aloft  until  only  the  faint  tremulos  drifted  down  to  us 
in  the  shadow  of  our  striped  awnings,  but  he  knew  that  we  had 
watched  the  fight,  ready  to  run  to  his  aid  should  pussy  gain  even  a 
slight  advantage,  and  he  was  grateful.  At  sunset  in  the  fine  spray  of 
my  sprinkler  he  cocked  a knowing  eye  at  me  as  much  as  to  say  “You 
were  a bit  proud  of  me,  weren’t  you?  thought  I couldn’t  whip  a cat, 
eh?”  After  he  had  meticulously  dried  his  feathers  he  sat  in  the  crape 
myrtle  and  for  over  an  hour  there  was  no  break  in  the  perfect  con- 
volutions of  song  that  he  sent  into  the  gathering  dusk. 
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He  only  stopped  when  he  did  because  his  little  wife  was  calling 
him  to  come  home  and  tuck  the  babies  up,  part  of  his  marital  duty 
from  which  he  was  not  to  be  excused  even  if  he  was  a conquering  hero. 
He  seemed  to  tell  us  in  his  final  burst  that  he  had  a lot  more  to  sing 
but  that  women  were  always  cramping  one’s  style  and  that  children 
were  a bit  of  a nuisance  before  they  learned  to  forage  for  themselves. 

I would  sorrow  whole-heartedly  for  the  robins  should  they  decide 
to  forsake  my  tree  but  I should  feel  strongly  tempted  to  move  away 
from  my  leafy  corner  on  the  park  if  the  mocking  birds  deserted  me. 
I like  the  wholesome  domesticity  of  the  robins:  I enjoy  their  unafraid 
friendliness  and  their  cheerfulness  is  an  example  for  all  men:  but 
I am  stimulated  by  the  irony  and  amused  by  the  humor  of  the  mocking 
bird.  I have  so  much  more  in  common  with  him  than  with  the  robins  or 
even  the  cardinals,  who  come  on  the  porch  for  crumbs  and  suet  and 
who  call  me  loudly  when  they  want  a bath  and  are  indignant  as  only 
intimates  may  be  when  I do  not  respond  at  once. 

They  prefer  the  spray  with  which  I water  the  grass  to  the  artistic 
beauty  of  my  neighbor’s  bird  bath,  brought  from  an  old  Italian 
garden  and  decorated  with  doves  and  ilex  leaves  in  intricate  designs 
of  carving.  The  city  birds  seem  rather  to  resent  this  socialistic  plan 
of  community  bathing  and  to  gather  gladly  to  the  fine  shower  that 
ruffles  their  feathers  and  makes  them  tingle  with  a new  vigor. 

The  mocking  bird  and  I understand  each  other’s  language;  at 
least  I hope  he  understands  me  for  I know  that  his  wit,  his  wisdom, 
and  sometimes  his  wickedness,  are  among  my  most  precious  delights. 
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Sonnet 

W.  Freeman  Twaddell 

“And  the  first  shall  be  last . . . . ” 

But  summer  nights,  when  the  first  breezes  start, 
May-morning  magic,  or  the  year’s  first  snow. 

Late  afternoons  when  fragile  moons  float  low. 

Bring  restoration  of  a mislaid  part 

And  one  is  not  ashamed  to  own  a heart — 

Then  it  and  I am  yours  again,  and  know 
As  it  has  been,  it  shall  be  ever  so : 

For,  dear,  beyond  decorum  and  its  art. 

Beyond  all  need  of  little  lies  or  great. 

Time  was,  time  is,  and  time  shall  be  again 
When  I am  yours,  you  mine.  And  then,  above 
Caution  for  daily  laws,  I am  elate 
And  thankful  for  the  madness  and  the  pain 
That  brought  me  you,  for  you  who  brought  me  love. 
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Desertion 

Elizabeth  Cheney  Blackburn 

The  days  have  sped  away  since  you  were  mine, 

Since,  close  against  your  heart,  I dreamed  your  dream; 
F olio  wed  your  dance — your  body’s  eloquence — 

And  shared  your  grief,  your  wit,  and  every  scheme. 
Grey  Time  has  dimmed  remembrance  of  your  kiss. 
Subdued  the  ache  of  longing,  veiled  with  dust 
The  bright  and  sacred  moments  of  our  bliss. 

And  dulled  the  blade  of  Passion  with  his  rust. 

Now,  when  I think  of  how  our  kindred  minds 
Quickened  a mutual  fire,  a friendly  glow. 

Of  how  we  kept  it  burning  in  the  winds. 

And  sheltered  it  together  from  the  snow — 

Can  it  be  real,  or  only  panic  fear. 

That  you  have  gone  away  and  left  me  here? 


Elizabeth  Cheney  Blackburn 

I placed  a golden  image  in  my  heart. 

In  memory  of  all  om’  golden  days. 

And  now  the  tides  have  drifted  us  apart, 

I like  to  see  how  bright  the  image  stays. 

And  when  I tread  the  eager  dance  of  Spring, 
Thru  flower-lovely  woods  and  grassy  miles. 
And  when  the  love  of  living  makes  me  sing, 

Y our  image  stirs — I think  your  image  smiles 
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I Am  Not  Known  To  Quietness 

Elizabeth  Cheney  Blackburn 

I am  not  known  to  quietness  or  peace, 

Or  to  the  rhythm  of  majestic  trees 

That  arch  with  Gothic  grace  a sombre  glade 

And  shield  capricious  birches  from  the  breeze ; 

I have  not  learned  the  sermon  in  the  stone, 

Or  felt  the  ever-lastingness  of  hills; 

And  when  thin  silence  smiles  at  echoes  flown, 

I know  no  thought  that  satisfles  and  fills. 

Mine  is  a mood  of  swift  tempestuous  rain. 

Of  lashed-up  seas  and  shrieking  hurricane. 

Of  music  loud  and  rasping  and  insane. 

And  laughter  charged  with  irony  and  pain. 

I am  confused  with  travel  over  lands 
Ablaze  with  pageantry  in  glaring  light, 

I have  strained  after  beauty,  and  my  hands 
Are  tense  and  empty,  groping  in  the  night. 

I am  in  need  of  loveliness,  but  must 
Pursue  her  blindly  thru  a whirl  of  dust. 
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In  Pere  La  Chaise 


A.  Evelyn  Newman 


Beneath  the  centuries-old  trees  they  lie, 

The  Lovers,  Abelard  and  Heloise! 

Eight  hundred  years  have  passed  since  these  two  lived 
And  bore  the  weight  of  mortal  anguish  more 
Than  is  the  common  lot  of  mortals. 

And  yet  today  as  I stand  here  beneath  the  trees. 
Beside  their  Gothic  tomb,  wherein  they  lie 
Together  now  in  effigj^  who  in  their  later  life 
Were  severed  save  by  thought, 

I see  upon  its  ledges  violets. 

Laid  there  by  loving  hands, 

Roses  and  mignonette  about  their  feet, 

And  on  their  breasts  the  drooping  fleur  de  Ms. 

Their  mortal  flesh  hath  put  on  immortality. 

And  incorruptibility  hath  come  from  their  corruption. 
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Mast  Side,  West  Side,  by  Felix  Riesenberg;  New  York;  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Com- 
pany, 1927;  415  pp.,  $2.50. 

In  this  oddly  titled  volume  there  is  expressed  in  words — naked, 
bold,  searing,  somewhat  of  the  spirit  expressed  in  the  line,  color,  and 
form  of  recent  sketches  of  New  York  in  which  vaguely  outlined  sky- 
scrapers pile  upon  one  another  until  topmost  stories  climb  into  heaven. 
The  blue-gray  water  of  the  harbor  tide,  the  whimpering  of  babies, 
cops,  moider,  cream-colored  hearses,  Tammany,  Eau  Celeste,  Sunday 
supplements,  objets  d'art,  asphalt,  nuns,  pink  roguish  knees,  fresh- 
men, the  broad  steps  of  a library,  soft  lights,  barber  colleges,  bargain 
sales,  petters,  morgues,  Lipviches,  McManuses,  Van  Horns, — all  com- 
bine into  an  amazing  conglomeration,  mysteriously  animate,  that  is 
Mr.  Riesenberg’s  book  itself.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  City  that  he  seeks 
to  catch,  the  city  into  whose  building  go  a diamond  tossed  into  a con- 
crete-mixer and  a wife  and  unborn  child. 

Into  this  expression  of  New  York  the  author  has  managed  to 
weave  a story,  broad  and  sweeping,  an  “epic”  tale.  “Its  scene” — to 
quote  the  jacket — “sweeps  inward  from  the  rivers,  through  the  slmns 
of  the  Ghetto,  up  Fifth  Avenue  to  Harlem,  Morningside  and  Wash- 
ington Heights  where  Billy  Sunday  fought  the  devil  in  his  taber- 
nacle.” The  protagonist  is  a man  of  shadowy  origin,  but  possessing 
a mighty  arm  and  a still  mightier  brain.  From  a prize  fighter  in  the 
Bowery  he  rises  to  an  eminent  place  as  an  engineer  with  a Columbia 
education  behind  him  and  a silken  creature  for  a wife  before  him. 

This  John  Breen  is  the  master  creation  of  the  volume,  ranking  next 
to  the  City  itself.  He  is  startlingly  alive,  a pulsating  individual,  a 
solid  proof  of  the  art  of  Mr.  Riesenberg.  He  makes  amends  for  the 
trite,  improbable  story,  interesting  though  it  may  be. 
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East  Side,  West  Side  arouses  our  attention,  and  we  await  further 
vignettes  from  this  sea  captain. 

B.  B.  Carstarphen 
‘‘That  Book  of  Lewis’  ” 

Elmer  Gantry,  by  Sinclair  Lewis;  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  New  York.  $2.50. 

As  a lover  of  women,  wine  sot,  business  man,  and  minister  of  God, 
one  hundred  forty  thousand  and  more  Americans  now  know  Elmer 
Gantry.  The  latest  creation  of  Sinclair  Lewis,  Elmer  stands  with  his 
brothers  in  spirit,  Mr.  Babbitt  and  Dr.  Arrowsmith.  He  is  no  more 
typical  of  his  brotherhood  than  they  of  theirs,  but  he  is  worthy  of 
study. 

Elmer  Gantry  is  a controversial  book.  It  has  suffered  censorship 
by  Boston’s  staid  committee  for  the  decline  of  learning;  William 
Allen  White  condemns  it,  as  does  the  Reverend  Forrest  J.  Pettyman. 
Even  as  a polite  reflection  of  themselives  a host  of  other  clerical  and 
conservative  gentry  hate  this  scathing  delineation  of  a wolf  in  sheep’s 
clothing.  How  the  Reverend  Elmer,  Baptist,  stmnp  revivalist. 
Victory  Thought-power  magnate,  and  ISIethodist  by  turn,  manages 
to  hide  the  howl  of  the  wolf  makes  up  the  story. 

Those  liking  the  minute  detail  of  Sinclair  Lewis’  style  will  pass 
over  the  slapstick  pictm*es  of  life  set  apart  to  God.  In  the  strict  sense 
the  art  of  writing  has  no  comiection  with  moral  value.  If  all  ministers 
know,  as  Mr.  Lewis’  clerics  seem  to  know,  that  their  job  borders  on 
the  verge  of  charlatanism  the  pronouncement  of  this  knowledge  in 
cold  print  is  apt  to  cause  religious  indigestion  in  pious  circles,  but  it 
fails  to  mitigate  the  question  of  literary  craftsmanship. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  facts,  satire,  and  a flow  of  words  at  his  command. 
He  has  a purpose,  a purpose  devoid  of  romance  and  beauty,  but  he 
is  no  more  a craftsman  of  words  than  he  is  a Baptist.  He  just  rambles 
on  forever. 

James  B.  Spencer 
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Perfect  freedom 
of  movement — 
Thafs  one  rea~ 
son  why  you*ll 
tike  the  new 
Hanes  College 
Combination 

Standing,  sitting,  run- 
ning or  walking,  you’ll 
find  this  combination 
of  a pull-over  shirt  and 
knee-length  drawers  a 
comfortable,  sensible 
kind  of  underwear. 

The  pull-over  shirt 
is  the  soft,  knitted  kind 
and  the  drawers  come 
in  fine  checks  and  fancy 
patterns. 

College  men  appre- 
ciate the  comfort  that’s 
built  into  this  under- 
wear and  they  also  ap- 
preciate it  because  it’s 
Hanes.  They  know 
that  when  it  comes  to 
underwear,  Hanes 
means  unequalled 
value  for  their  money. 


There’s  more  wear 
in  Hanes,  more  trips 
to  the  laundry. 


Ask  to  see  Hanes 
at  your  dealer’s  store. 
And  if  you  prefer 
union  suits,  you  can 
get  that  style  in  HANES 
too.  Look  for  the  fa- 
mous red  label.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  have 
Hanes  in  stock,  write 
us  and  we  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied.  It 
will  pay  you  to  make 
sure  of  getting  gen- 
uine Hanes. 


P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
New  York  Office 
93  Worth  Street 


Read  This  Hanes  Guaran- 
tee: We  guarantee  Hanes 

Underwear  absolutely,  every 
thread,  stitch  and  button.  We 
guarantee  to  return  your 
money  or  give  you  a new 
garment  if  any  seam  breaks. 
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A Compelling  Best  Seller 

Doomsday,  by  Warwick  Deeping;  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1927.  367  pp.,  .$2.50. 

This  intensely  interesting  novel  has  the  distinetion  of  being  one  of  the  best 
sellers  of  the  past  year.  The  author  possesses  the  gift  of  eompelling  the  reader  to 
become  an  invisible  member  of  the  Viner  family  struggling  for  a respectable 
existence  on  the  slim  purse  filled  by  the  pension  department.  Mary  Viner  is  the 
heroine  of  a desperate  struggle  against  the  monotony  of  her  environment.  The  book 
is  divided  into  three  distinct  parts:  “Bean  Flower  and  Hay  Time,”  marking  Mary 
Viner’s  meeting  with  Arnold  Furze,  a man  of  the  soil  who  had  no  time  for  life’s  em- 
broideries ; “The  Orchid  House,”  describing  her  unhappy  existence  as  live  toy  or 
mannequin  and  most  priceless  treasure  of  an  emotionless  sign-post  husband  whose 
only  redeeming  feature  was  his  success  in  the  financial  world ; and  finally,  “Dooms- 
day,” through  which  runs  the  fatalistic  theme  hinted  at  in  the  title.  Both  Arnold 
Furze  and  Mary  Viner  find  themselves  single  again,  through  manslaughter  on  one 
hand  and  suicide  on  the  other.  The  heroine  finally,  through  some  mysterious  chan- 
nel of  thought  or  power  of  love,  allows  herself  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  drudgery 
and  inescapable  servitude  as  mate  of  a man  of  iron,  struggling  to  eke  a living  from 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  acres  of  Doomsday.  Thus  we  have  the  eternal  struggle 
between  love  and  riches,  and  Mary  Viner,  through  a stroke  of  luck,  being  able  to 
try  both. 

The  book  is  written  with  such  a delightful  freshness  and  charm  and  the  won- 
derful things  that  a lover  of  nature  and  of  beauty  would  see  in  rural  life  are  so  ac- 
curately portrayed  that  one  could  not  hesitate  to  praise  it  as  a work  of  art. 

Elizabeth  Parker. 


“Sh  ! ! ! Little  Pitchers  . . . 

Little  Pitchers,  by  Isa  Glenn;  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1927.  304  pp.,  $2.50. 

Covarrubia’s  colorful  and  distinctive  jacket  for  Heat,  if  there  were  nothing  else, 
would  have  served  to  impress  Isa  Glenn’s  diminutive  name  upon  one’s  consciousness. 
Coupled  to  that  bizarre  person’s  contribution,  however,  is  the  fact  that  Miss  Glenn 
is  another  offshoot  of  the  blossoming  Atlanta.  But  all  that  is  irrelevant,  for  Little 
Pitchers  is  quite  able  to  contain  water,  and  in  a copious  quantity. 

This  new  novel  has  the  outstanding  merit  of  being  delicately  beautiful;  and  to 
create  beauty  in  the  telling  of  a story  about  a man  and  a woman,  gloriously  mis- 
matched, and  continually  bickering  over  the  head  of  a small  son  is  a task  requiring 
a master  hand;  yet  that  is  exactly  what  Miss  Glenn  has  done.  She  has  avoided  the 
vulgar  and  the  sentimental  and  given  her  readers  a delightful  freshness  and 
saneness. 
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The  theme  of  the  book  is  partially  given  in  the  title,  painfully  reminiscent  of 
the  day  you  were  dismissed  from  your  mother’s  group  of  friends  to  trail  reluctantly 
away  with  something  about  “little  pitchers  have  big  ears’’  vaguely  jangling  in  your 
head.  Thus  was  little  Michael  often  dismissed  from  his  father  and  mother  when 
their  eternal  haggling  began.  Thus  he  learned  about  life  in  broken  sentences.  All 
the  while  his  father,  plain,  common-sense,  struggled  to  hold  the  love  of  his  wife, 
vain,  frivolous,  and  attractive  to  men.  A double  tragedy  ends  it  all  and  awakens 
the  mother  to  a true  realization  of  her  own  nature  over  which  she  has  no  control. 

The  story  is  related  entirely  from  the  view  point  of  the  child  who,  of  course, 
though  understanding,  is  mystified.  His  highly  sensitive  nature  and  blind  love  for 
his  parents  who  are  always  at  swords’  ends  one  feels  poignantly.  Miss  Glenn  has 
made  it  so ; she  has  given  the  book  emotion  and  intellect ; she  even  makes  one  love 
Michael’s  mother  who,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  is  a “bad  woman.” 

B.  B.  Carstarphen. 

Sociology,  Religion,  and  Art  a la  Tarheel 

The  Field  God  and  In  Abraham’sf  Bosom,  by  Paul  Green;  New  York:  Robert  M.  McBride 
and  Co.  317  pp.,  $2.00. 

People  reading  these  new  plays  by  Paul  Green  will  find  their  interest  diWded 
according  to  their  temperament.  In  Abraham’s  Bosom  is  a study  of  one  aspect  of 
the  mulatto  race  problem,  a problem  that  in  the  South,  until  a few  years  ago,  was 
more  common  in  reality  than  in  conversation.  The  Field  God,  if  possible,  is  a more 
terrible  tragedy  than  its  companion  play,  but  it  has  not  the  same  strain  of  inevita- 
ble fatalism.  Religious  fanaticism  is  the  dominant  note  in  The  Field  God. 

Both  of  the  plays  seem  to  be  based  on  rather  over  sexed  implications,  necessary 
in  the  story  of  Abraham  McCranie,  but  machine  made  for  the  case  of  Hardy  Gil- 
christ. Since  In  Abraham’s  Bosom  has  met  the  critical  approval  of  dramatic  New 
York,  it  must  possess  the  fine  edge  of  real  drama.  The  question  is,  are  New  York 
actors  able  to  talk  like  Tarheel  niggers  ought  to  talk? 

The  Field  God  appears  the  better  acting  play  of  the  two,  just  as  In  Abraham’s 
Bosom  is  undoubtedly  the  better  reading  play.  If  Mr.  Green  is  able  in  the  future 
to  broaden  the  scope  of  his  imagination  beyond  the  themes  he  treats  of  here  he  may 
have  to  sacrifice  something  of  his  art  quality,  but  he  will  become  a more  reasonable 
playwright.  As  the  situation  now  stands,  he  is  faithful  to  a side  of  life  that  he 
knows,  and  it  is  a side  that  has  not  been  exploited  heretofore  on  Broadway  or  Forty- 
second  street. 

Whatever  happens  to  Mr.  Green  those  North  Carolina  people  who  at  times 
ponder  the  relative  worth  of  literary  art  versus  cotton  mills  and  hard  surfaced  roads 
will  praise  his  name.  He  is,  in  a sense,  an  answer  to  their  prayers,  the  first  answer 
since  God  knows  when.  Thomas  J.  Shaw,  Jr. 
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asy  on  the  eyes 
;ind  easy  on  the  pocketbook 


HERE’S  a real  sport  car — full  of 
pep,  get-up-and-go.  Easy  to  look 
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The  Way  of  All  Flesh,  by  Samuel  Butler,  The  Modern  Reader’s  Series.  Macmillan,  1927. 

$1.26. 

Back  in  1903,  in  the  preface  to  Major  Barbara,  Bernard  Shaw  wrote  of  this 
book,  “It  drives  one  almost  to  despair  of  English  Literature  when  one  sees  so  ex- 
traordinary a study  of  English  life  as  Butler’s  posthumous  ‘Way  of  All  Flesh’  mak- 
ing so  little  impression  that  when,  some  years  later,  I produce  plays  in  which  But- 
ler’s extraordinarily  fresh,  free  and  future-piercing  suggestions  have  an  obvious 

share,  I am  met  witli  nothing  but  vague  cacklings  about  Ibsen  and  Nietzsche 

Really,  the  English  do  not  deserve  to  have  great  men.’’  But  those  days  are  past. 
The  Way  of  All  Flesh  is  now  the  best  seller  in  the  Modern  Library.  Gene  Tunney, 
when  called  upon  to  defend  his  reputation  as  a highbrow,  stated  that  he  believed  it 
to  be  the  greatest  novel  ever  written.  And  now  the  eminently  conservative  and  re- 
spectable firm  of  Macmillan  lias  reprinted  it  in  a clear  format  and  substantia] 
binding. 

Thus  The  Way  of  All  Flesh  is  the  first  of  the  modern  novels,  and  it  is  also  the 
best  of  them.  Chronologically,  the  story  of  the  Pontifex  family  was  dropped  about 
1887,  but  what  Butler  has  to  say  of  them  is  much  more  fresh  and  pertinent  today 
than  what  any  number  of  excellent  modern  novelists  have  to  say  in  their  novels  of 
today. 

It  only  remains  for  it  to  be  edited  for  the  use  of  sophomores.  For,  although  in 
my  more  altruistically  utopian  moments,  I dream  of  a day  of  freedom  when  sopho- 
more lit  will  be  abolished,  and  no  one  will  ever  be  forced  to  read  anything  against 
his  will,  a transitional  phase,  in  which  the  course  would  include  novels  like  The  Way 
of  All  Flesh,  which,  after  all,  everyone  really  ought  to  read,  would  not  be  amiss. 

— Albert  H.  Cotton. 

D'ubliners,  by  James  Joyce,  The  Modern  Library,  1927.  $.95. 

Without  exception,  a book  which  a publisher  actually  prints,  and  then  decides 
to  suppress,  must  have  extraordinary  merit  Squeamish  publishers  are  the  most 
squeamish  of  all  possible  persons,  and,  if  a book  has  sufficient  merit  to  allay  their 
moral  scruples  long  enough  for  to  print  it,  it  must  have  great  merits  indeed. 
Dubliners  was  written  in  1905,  and  the  author  spent  seven  more  years  in  getting  it 
published.  It  appeared  in  1922  in  London,  and  now  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
America.  It  has  not  yet  been  published  in  Dublin. 

The  volume,  however,  lacks  any  great  sex  appeal.  It  was  the  author’s  social 
realism  which  aroused  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Maunsel,  the  respectable  Dublin  pub- 
lisher, for  Joyce  does  not  write  up  his  home  town  in  the  manner  in  which  a cham- 
ber of  commerce  press  agent  would. 

The  stories  in  the  volume  are  simple  and  formless — plotless.  They  are  slices 
of  life,  and  many  of  them  must  be  re-read  to  be  comprehended.  For  Joyce’s  real- 
ism is  a complex  realism — he  hides  his  meanings  without  the  use  of  symbolism,  but 
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none  the  less  effectively.  And,  despite  the  blurb,  I would  not  recommend  the  vol- 
ume as  an  introduction  to  Joyce. 

—A.  H.  C. 

The  Cream  of  the  Jest,  by  James  Branch  Cabell.  The  Modern  Library,  1927.  .$.95. 

Mr.  Cabell  is  famous  as  the  author  of  Jurgen,  which  cost  $2. .50,  but  we  have 
here  one  of  his  earlier  novels,  his  first  novel  of  exceptional  merit,  and,  although  it 
does  not  possess  the  phallic  symbolism  which  caused  the  suppression  of  Jurgen, 
after  all,  to  the  general  run  of  readers,  an  incomprehensible  symbolism  is  an  in- 
comprehensible symbolism. 

The  plot  revolves  around  an  author,  who  finds  the  lid  of  an  old  cold  cream  bot- 
tle, and  believes  it  to  be  a great  mystical  charm.  The  plot  woven  about  it  is  deli- 
cately ironic,  and  makes  one  of  Cabell’s  best  and  most  charming  novels. 

—A.  H.  C. 


When  you  write  to  someone  ynuve  never  met! 
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Bees 

By  Helen  Knight 

A bee  flew  heavily 
Sated  with  juice 
From  the  heart  of  a plum 
Now  ruined  and  withered 
That  the  bee  might  make 
Honey  out  of  its  blood. 

So  you  have  done  with  my  heart, 
And  joy,  like  honey. 

Have  distilled 
Out  of  my  grief. 


Art  In  China 

By  Virginia  Swain 


I 


HE  HEAD  that  wears  a crown  differs  not  so  much  from  the  head 
that  wears  a felt  sport  hat.  Women  are  women  in  the  land  of 
jade  and  ivory,  as  in  the  land  of  flivvers  and  bobbed  hair. 

And  every  girl  likes  strawberry  ice  cream. 

Leonebel  Jacobs,  famous  New  York  pastel  artist,  returns  from 
Pekin,  with  a tale  of  how  a dish  of  strawberrj'^  ice  cream  won  from  the 
titular  girl  empress  of  China  what  strategy  and  diplomatic  wiles  have 
never  won — consent  to  have  her  portrait  painted. 

Mrs.  Jacobs’  pastel  of  the  empress  is  the  first  picture  ever  made  in 
the  royal  palace,  and  today  it  hangs  in  the  empress’  own  boudoir,  or 
whatever  she  calls  her  little  paper-walled,  lily-scented  chamber.  And 
the  door  gods  and  the  ancestors  and  all  the  other  Chinese  lares  and 
penates  probably  are  shivering  with  rage  at  the  desecration  of  old 
tradition. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  China  has  an  empress  or  any  other 
woman  of  royal  blood  allowed  her  face  to  be  reproduced  for  the  hoi 
polloi. 

Mrs.  Jacobs  did  it  with  ice  cream. 


Visiting  an  influential  American  lawyer’s  wife  in  Tientsin,  she 
hung  her  best  pastels  in  the  drawing  room  and  invited  the  emperor 
and  empress  to  view  them.  When  they  came,  she  served  ice  cream. 

Ice  cream  is  the  one  sure  way  to  the  Chinese  heart.  Before  the  call 
was  ended,  she  had  won  the  empress’  consent  to  pose. 

Great  as  was  the  thrill  of  painting  an  empress,  it  was  no  new 
experience  to  Mrs.  Jacobs.  She  has  done  probably  more  celebrities 
than  any  other  living  painter.  Presidents  Harding  and  Coolidge, 
Bertha  Cantacuzene,  Ethel  Barrymore,  Tagore,  Alice  Longworth, 
John  Erskine,  Clemenceau  and  Madame  Wellington  Koo  are  in  her 
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gallery,  to  say  nothing  of  Chinese  princesses,  French  counts,  and 
Arabian  poets. 

She  says  they  are  less  difficult  to  work  with  than  the  unimportant 
persons  she  has  painted.  All  hmnan  beings,  from  kings  to  coolies, 
dance  on  the  same  strings — sympathy,  friendliness,  interest. 

Success  in  portrait  painting  rests  first  of  all  on  the  artist’s  ability 
to  grasp  personalities,  to  strike  the  note  that  makes  the  model  comfort- 
able and  gains  his  trust, 

“The  empress  and  emperor  of  China  are  the  most  friendly,  child- 
ishly trusting  persons  you  can  imagine,”  ]\Irs,  Jacobs  says,  “Almost 
always  I have  found  great  personalities  approachable,” 

“People  told  me  that  President  Coolidge  was  cold  and  difficult  to 
talk  to.  Therefore,  when  he  sat  for  me,  I worked  silently,  belie^dng 
him  lost  in  thought.  Suddenly  he  said,  ‘Your  hair  is  just  the  color  of 
mine!’  He  was  as  pleased  with  the  idea  that  both  of  us  had  orange  hair 
as  a child  might  have  been,” 

Though  the  portrait  of  the  Chinese  empress  illustrates  how  beauti- 
ful the  Manchu  women  may  be,  ]\Irs,  Jacobs  believes  that  the  finest 
feminine  faces  in  the  world  are  American, 

“Chinese  women  and  some  Em’opeans  have  delicate  features,  ex- 
quisite coloring  and  fragility,”  she  says,  “But  none  of  them  know  life 
as  American  women  know  it,” 

“The  sheltered  life  of  the  Chinese  empress,  for  example,  produces 
a face  as  pretty  and  as  quiet  as  that  of  a doll.  But  in  comparison,  a 
woman  like  Ethel  Barrymore  or  Alice  Longworth  can  lay  claim  to  far 
greater  beauty.  Their  faces  show  character  molded  by  varied  experi- 
ence. 

“Whereas  Oriental  women  worship  beauty  for  itself,  American 
women  want  their  faces  to  show  intelligence.  Alice  Roosevelt,  how- 
ever, was  the  only  woman  of  any  race  who  actually  asked  me  not  to 
soften  a single  line  in  her  face.  ‘I  am  40,  and  I want  to  look  40,’  she 
said,  and  she  meant  it.” 

The  best  model,  according  to  Mrs.  Jacobs’  standards,  is  a man  of 
,50  or  60  who  has  lived  strenuously.  And  the  finest  sitter  she  has  ever 
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met  was  “Uncle  Joe”  Cannon,  whose  face  at  80  showed  the  refining 
and  deepening  infiuence  of  a long  life. 

As  a connoisseur  of  hmnan  beings,  the  portrait  painter  prefers 
character  to  beauty,  personality  to  perfect  features. 

“The  sheltered  life  spoils  a woman’s  good  looks,”  she  declares.  “To 
be  really  beautiful,  live.  Life  is  the  best  cosmetic.” 
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Asia’s  Finest  City 

By  W.  H.  Porterfield 

IN  THE  first  place  it  is  not  “Hongkong,  China,”  but  merely  “Hong- 
kong”; or  if  you  wish  to  be  meticulously  specific,  you  may  write, 
“Victoria,  Hongkong,  Asia.” 

A letter  from  any  part  of  the  world,  however,  addressed  with  the 
one  word  “Hongkong”  will  reach  its  destination  quite  as  safely  and 
quickly,  for  Hongkong  is  no  more  a part  of  China  than  Quebec  is  a 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Instead  it  is  a crown  colony  of  the  British  Empire,  deriving  its 
government  by  crown  governor,  executive  council  and  all,  direct  from 
London  and  subject  to  no  power  or  potentate  on  earth  save  King 
George  the  Fifth  and  the  British  Parliament. 

In  the  second  place,  Hongkong  is  decidedly  the  most  beautiful  and 
utterly  fascinating  city  or  port  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  possess- 
ing one  of  the  most  beautiful  harbors  in  the  world. 

Hongkong  dates  its  political  history  and  economic  importance 
from  the  cession  of  the  island  on  which  the  city  is  built,  and  a strip  of 
the  Kowloon  mainland  across  the  bay,  ten  miles  away,  which  cession 
was  made  by  the  Chinese  Empire  by  the  treaties  of  1842  and  1860. 

Since  those  dates,  further  strips  of  territory  have  been  ceded  or 
leased  from  time  to  time,  until  now  the  colony  has  an  area  of  about  300 
square  miles,  containing  a Chinese  population  of  approximately 
1,000,000  and  perhaps  15,000  foreigners,  mostly  British. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  cession,  75  years  ago,  the  island  was  as 
barren  of  vegetation  and  as  devoid  of  beauty,  save  for  that  provided 
by  the  glorious  tropic  sunsets  and  moonlight  nights,  as  any  rockbound 
coast  on  any  sea.  The  population  consisted  of  two  or  three  miserable 
fishing  villages  inhabited  by  perhaps  15,000  petty  wretched  Cantonese 
fishermen. 
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In  less  time  than  has  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia, one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world  has  been  built  upon  these 
rocky  mountain  sides,  the  buildings  of  enduring  granite  and  imported 
stone,  the  streets  paved  of  concrete  and  dressed  in  asphalt. 

A highway  system,  including  many  miles  of  the  finest  pavement 
I have  ever  seen,  connects  all  principal  points  of  the  colony  with  the 
port,  some  of  the  highway  having  been  built  at  a cost  of  $25,000  per 
mile.  The  views  of  city,  harbor  and  surrounding  country  are,  of 
course,  world  famed.  A cable  tram  reaches  a height  of  1250  feet, 
from  which  point  in  clear  days  one  may  look  out  50  miles  to  sea. 

The  entire  island  has  been  forested  scientifically,  in  a way  utterly 
unknown  to  the  Chinese,  and  hundreds  of  palatial  homes  and  public 
buildings  have  been  built  upon  picturesque,  forest-guarded  points 
overlooking  the  harbor. 

Hongkong  is  situated  in  the  same  latitude  as  Honolulu,  but  the 
climate  is  far  less  equable,  the  summers  are  much  hotter,  the  winters 
cooler  and  the  annual  rainfall  exceeds  100  inches. 

Moreover  the  rains  are  very  irregular.  In  July  last,  for  example, 
21  inches  fell  in  24  hours,  destroying  highways,  gardens,  foundations, 
and  other  property  to  the  extent  of  more  than  a million  dollars. 

But  the  extraordinary  rainfall  combined  with  tropic  heat  has  co- 
operated with  western  intelligence  in  making  the  island  a thing  of 
beauty  and  a joy  forever. 

The  Cantonese  “Nationalists,”  whose  aspirations  include  a pas- 
sionate desire  for  “A  China  governed  by  the  Chinese,”  would  like  to 
have  the  British  government  cede  back  the  crown  colony  of  Hong- 
kong, but  those  Chinese  living  in  Hongkong  do  not  share  such  desires. 
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''The\Fairy’s  Song'' 

By  Helen  Knight 

% 

Bathe  in  the  dew, 

Sleep  among  flowers, 

Feed  upon  manna. 

Play  all  the  hours. 

Dance  to  the  wind’s  music. 
Sing!  Sing! 

Then  you’ll  know  what  the  trees 
Are  whispering. 
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Buddhism 

By  J.  W.  T.  Mason 

I'^EW  RELIGIONS  which  attack  the  prevailing  faith  flourish  in  the 
1 lands  of  their  origin.  A prophet  is  without  honor  in  his  own 
country.  India,  the  home  of  Buddha,  where  sixteen  religious 
philosophies  exist,  has  few  Buddhists.  Buddha  suffered  the  fate  of 
Christ  in  this  respect.  There  are  few  Christians  in  Palestine. 

Buddha,  whose  name  on  earth  was  Prince  Siddhartha,  lived  proba- 
bly 2500  years  ago.  He  was  the  heir  to  a small  ruling  family  in 
Kapilavastu,  northern  India  and  his  youth  was  spent  in  meditation 
and  spiritual  dreaming.  He  asked  puzzling  questions  about  the  rea- 
sons for  evil  and  poverty  that  the  wise  men  could  not  answer. 

Suffering  of  others  eaused  him  such  distress  that  his  kingly  father 
forbade  him  to  be  shown  anything  that  was  not  joyous.  But,  Sidd- 
hartha pondered  the  problem  of  existence  and  finally  left  his  wife  and 
young  child  and  departed  as  a poor  wandering  searcher  after  truth. 
For  years  he  lived  as  an  ascetic,  constantly  trying  to  send  his  mind  to 
the  center  of  existence  to  learn  life’s  secret. 

Knowledge  at  last  came  to  him,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  after  he 
had  overcome  all  carnal  temptations  under  the  Bo-tree,  the  tree  of 
enlightemnent.  All  suffering  and  evil  seemed  to  him  to  be  due  to  the 
craving  of  desires  stimulated  by  existence.  They  had  no  reality  of 
their  own. 

So,  all  existence  appeared  as  an  illusion  of  the  mind.  The  ideal 
purpose  in  life  was  to  live  so  as  to  eseape  existence,  depart  from  one’s 
personality  and  enter  into  Nirvana.  Nirvana  is  idealized  wisdom,  not 
embodied  in  any  individual’s  personality,  but  pure  wisdom,  self-con- 
tained. 

Prince  Siddhartha  gained  Nirvana  on  earth  and  after  his  death 
was  known  as  a Buddha,  an  enlightened  one.  He  lived  45  years  to 
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preach  his  gospel,  being  called  usually  during  that  time  by  his  family 
name  of  Gautama.  Buddhists  now  name  him  Gautama  Buddha,  to 
identify  him  from  other  Buddhas. 

Gautama  taught  his  followers  to  avoid  both  lust  and  asceticism  and 
to  live  by  the  Middle  Way.  In  order  to  overcome  the  evils  of  existence 
and  finally  gain  Nirvana,  he  advocated  what  he  called  the  Noble  Eight 
F old  Path : right  views,  right  aspirations,  right  speech,  right  conduct, 
right  way  of  livelihood,  right  effort,  right  mindedness,  right  rapture. 

He  had  nothing  to  say  about  a future  life.  That,  he  taught,  was 
no  concern  of  hmnanity  on  earth.  He  accepted  the  theory  of  imper- 
sonal reincarnation  but  denied  the  permanence  of  the  individual  soul 
and  did  not  teach  belief  in  a godhead. 

The  followers  of  the  ancient  Hindu  religion,  therefore,  looked  on 
him  as  an  atheist  and  though  Buddliism  flourished  for  some  time,  in 
India,  it  was  in  hesitant  fashion,  reaching  its  highest  influence  under 
Asoka,  king  of,  Magadha,  India,  three  centuries  after  Gautama 
Buddha’s  death. 

Thereafter  it  declined  at  home  but  spread  into  other  countries 
where  theologians  disputed  and  revised  its  creed  in  many  fimdamental 
ways.  Two  main  Buddhist  schools  arose,  one  called  Hinayana  or  the 
Lesser  Vehicle  and  the  other  INIahayana  or  the  Greater  Vehicle. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  is  not  fully  under- 
stood. Originally,  however,  Hinayana  Buddhism  probably  taught 
that  salvation  or  Nirvana  could  be  attained  only  by  those  who  prac- 
ticed strictly  the  almost  impossible  way  of  holy  living,  as  Gautama  did 
himself. 

Then  Mahayana  Buddhism  evolved  as  the  Greater  Vehicle,  to 
carry  to  salvation  the  greater  number  who  had  not  the  self-control  and 
force  of  character  necessary  to  be  forever  pm’e  on  earth. 

Passing  into  China,  Buddhism  eventlially  reached  Japan,  where 
it  was  greatly  influenced  by  Shintoism  and  lost  its  tendency  to  pessi- 
mism inherent  in  its  doctrine  that  existence  is  an  illusion  from  which 
mankind  should  escape. 
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Amidaism  became  largely  dominant,  in  one  form  or  another,  in 
Japanese  Buddhism  and  has  remained  so  to  the  present  day.  Amida 
Buddha  existed  many  centuries  before  Gautama  Buddha,  having 
refused  Buddhahood  as  long  as  it  was  impossible  for  everyone  to  be 
saved. 

Amida  eventually  became  Buddha,  and  later  became  reincarnated 
as  Gautama,  thereby  demonstrating  that  everybody  might  be  saved. 
Salvation  was  held  out  to  those  who  did  no  more  than  repeat  the 
formula  “Amida  Buddha  save  us,”  without  necessity  for  reincarna- 
tion. Amida  salvation,  too,  meant  not  entrance  into  an  inexplicable 
Nirvana,  but  into  Amidaland,  which  is  akin  to  Heaven. 

So  Buddhism  has  undergone  an  evolution  since  Gautama’s  day 
commensurate  with  the  evolution  which  has  occurred  in  Christian 
ereeds  since  the  time  of  Christ.  Its  theologians  differ  among  them- 
selves as  much  as  do  Christian  theologians  but  they  have  never  carried 
their  differences  to  the  point  of  engaging  in  religious  wars. 
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Mukden 

W.  H.  P. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  the  strait  which  separates 
Japan  from  the  continent  of  Asia  rises  the  ancient  and  still  famous 
city  of  Mukden,  capital  of  Manchuria  and  seat  of  the  de  facto  govern- 
ment of  Marshal  Chang-So-Lin. 

Known  today  by  the  Chinese  as  Feng-Tien,  but  under  the  Yuan 
dynasty  as  Shen-yang-lu,  Mukden  da^es  back  centuries  before  the 
time  of  Marco  Polo. 

For  19  years  prior  to  1644  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
but  in  that  year  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  Peking, 
where  it  has  remained,  in  name  if  not  in  fact. 

It  was  in  that  same  year,  1644,  tjiat  the  Emperor  Ta-Tsung  was 
buried  in  the  wonderfully  beautiful  mausoleum  four  miles  beyond  the 
city  gates,  a gi-oup  of  pagoda-like  structures  which  remain  today, 
after  three  centuries  of  storm  and  war,  one  of  the  most  impressive 
monuments  of  the  far  east. 

The  imperial  tomb  is  enclosed  by  a great  stone  wall,  more  than  a 
mile  in  circumference,  entered  by  a single  wide  gateway  which  contains 
three  arched  portals,  of  elaborately  sculptured  design. 

Beyond  the  gateway,  the  avenue  leading  to  the  tomb  is  lined  with 
venerable  yew  trees,  interspersed  with  statues  of  elephants,  horses, 
dragons  and  griffins,  in  granite. 

There  are  a dozen  splendidly  decorated  pavilions  in  the  group. 
Inside  the  gate  a tall  and  ragged  citizen  of  the  Chinese  republic 
relieves  one  of  a Mexican  dollar  or  its  equivalent  before  entrance  can 
be  had  to  the  inner  portal. 

The  Mukden  of  today,  like  all  Gaul,  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
In  part  of  the  ancient  Chinese  city  reside  most  of  the  200,000  Chinese 
merchants,  dragomen,  coolies,  bankers  and  editors  of  that  race.  There 
are  not  quite  so  many  editors  and  bankers  as  formerly,  for  a few  weeks 
ago  Chang-So-Lin  shot  several.  LTnnecessary  coimnents  on  the  politi- 
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cal  situation  do  not  pay.  The  depreciation  of  his  paper  money  irked 
him,  too. 

Chang- So-Lin  money  immediately  went  to  par  after  the  execu- 
tions, and  the  surviving  editors  agreed  to  write  just  what  the  boss 
wished.  Since  then  the  city  has  been  quiet  and  apparently  very  pros- 
perous, if  one  may  judge  by  the  crowds  which  throng  the  streets  and 
the  amount  of  building  now  in  progress  in  every  part  of  the  city. 

The  second  section  is  given  over  to  the  foreign  population,  which 
numbers  but  a few  hundred  residents,  but  includes  a considerable 
number  of  transients. 

The  third  section  belongs  to  the  South  Manchurian  railway,  a 
Japanese  institution,  which  owns  1460  acres  of  land  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  proper  under  a concession  which  gives  it  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  hygiene,  sanitation,  road  building,  traffic  control,  building  ordi- 
nances, and  so  on. 

The  Mukden  of  1926  is  a city  of  about  250,000  very  busy  people, 
their  habitations  spread  out  over  several  square  miles  of  flat  and  dusty 
plain  when  it  does  not  rain,  and  the  same  area  of  very  muddy  streets 
and  squares  when  the  rain  falls. 

Manchuria,  undoubtedly  the  richest  province  of  northeastern  Asia, 
theoretically  is  a part  of  the  Chinese  republic.  Actually  it  is  controlled 
body,  soul  and  breeches  by  Chang-So-Lin,  greatest  of  China’s  “mili- 
tary men,”  called  by  less  melodious  titles  when  one  gets  beyond  their 
boundaries. 

Chang-So-Lin  maintains  friendly  relations  with  the  president  and 
govermnent  of  the  Chinese  republic,  but  the  Peking  administration 
does  not  receive  much  aid  and  comfort  from  the  flghting  Manchu. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Chinese  government  is  thoroughly  impotent,  Chang 
gets  along  very  nicely. 

He  also  is  very  friendly  with  the  imperial  Japanese  government, 
and  that,  too,  is  nice,  especially  for  the  said  govermnent  of  Japan,  for 
Manchuria  is  a great  country.  It  produces  vast  quantities  of  cereals 
of  every  kind,  including  Indian  corn;  it  produces  splendid  cattle  and 
fine  hogs,  wool  and  furs  and  coal,  millions  of  tons  of  a very  fine  grade. 
It  is  greatly  underpopulated  and  could  feed  and  clothe  fifty  millions 
of  people,  according  to  expert  opinion. 
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“We  shall  leave  the  world  as  foolish  and  wicked  as  we  found  it.” — Voltaire. 


College  Drinking 

A freshman  co-ed  was  expelled  from  Oberlin  College  for  drinking 
at  a college  party. 

Oberlin  may  be  pained  at  being  identified  by  locating  it.  But  in 
case  you  do  not  know  Oberlin,  its  green  campus  acres  lie  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Ohio. 

Oberlin  is  an  old  college,  proud  in  its  traditions.  It  is  one  of  the 
country’s  oldest  colleges.  It  fought  a great  part  in  the  Civil  War. 
The  underground  railway  which  transported  runaway  slaves  into 
regions  of  safety,  had  its  strongest  station  in  Oberlin. 

Oberlin  started  out  as  a denominational  college.  It  was  as  Puritan 
as  Miles  Standish,  as  fundamentalist  as  the  late  William  Jennings 
Bryan. 

Time  was  when  girls  were  expelled  for  walking  from  classes  with 
boys.  Chapel  speakers  rebuked  youth  for  dancing  and  other  frivolities. 

This  was  in  the  past.  Oberlin  changed,  as  did  other  colleges.  It 
kept  pace  with  the  changing  social  viewpoint  pretty  much.  And  it  is 
in  step  right  now  with  other  colleges  which  shout,  and  shout  rightly, 
“drinking  in  our  colleges  must  go.” 

Whether  by  expelling  the  one  or  two  who  happen  to  get  caught 
for  drinking,  when  dozens  are  also  doing  it,  they  wdll  stop  it  or  not, 
we  cannot  say. 

]\Iost  of  us  think  the  job  must  be  begun  at  home  before  the  student 
gets  to  college. 
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The  natural  choice^ 

Out  of  the  whole  lot  men  pick 
Chesterfield  for  its  genuine  tobacco 
character — its  natural  good  taste. 


Get  the  natural  char- 
acter of  fine  tobaccos  in 
your  cigarette  — and 
you  get  everything! 


Chesterfield 

^ and  yet,  they’re  MILD 


Liggett  & Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
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It  is  no  secret  that  classical  education  is  not  considered  as  essential 
as  it  was  a few  decades  ago. 

Scholars  of  an  older  day  took  their  Latin  and  Greek  as  seriously 
as  modern  college  youth  takes  its  football  games  and  proms. 

Numerous  attempts  to  “revive  the  classics,”  by  telling  aspiring 
youths  that  a scholarly  knowledge  of  Latin  will  make  good  drug  clerks 
of  them  and  that  drug  clerks  are  well  paid,  or  that  a working  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  would  enable  one  . to  become  proprietor  of  a chain  of 
coffee  houses,  have  done  little  to  swell  the  anemic  enrollment  in  “the 
classic”  courses  of  high  schools  and  colleges. 

One  of  the  latest  attempts  to  do  something  about  it  is  a new  “Latin 
Primer”  which  contains  translations  into  the  Latin  of  “America,” 
“I’m  Forever  Blowing  Bubbles,”  and  actual  translations  of  medical 
prescriptions. 

This  popularization  sounds  reasonable  enough.  The  only  Latin 
most  of  us  recall  is  “Dido  et  forty  ducks,”  which  we  snickered  over 
when  called  upon  to  translate  Virgil’s  immortal  line  of  “Dido  et  forte 
dux.” 

The  Archive  wishes  to  acknowledge,  with  thanks, 
use  of  materials  of  the  N.  E.  A.  service,  unquestion- 
ably the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 


STATIONERY 

that  makes 

Good  Letters  even  Better 


Several  generations  of  successful  American 
business  and  professional  men  have  had  their 
stationery  printed  or  engraved  on  Old  Hamp- 
shire Bond. 

Rich  in  appearance,  and  strong  in  texture, 
this  splendid  paper  also  makes  the  record  per- 
manent. It  is  used  for  deeds  and  documents 
that  often  wait  years,  even  generations,  to 
carry  out  their  trust. 

Old  Hampshire  Stationery  is  sold  in  Durham 
by 

THE  OWL  PHARMACY 


Good  Stationery,  like  correct  attire,  must  be 
fine  without  being  obtrusive. 

It  must  further  the  man  and  the  message, 
without  drawing  attention  directly  to  itself. 

Good  stationery  makes  a definite  impression 
on  those  you  write  to.  It  adds  to  the  dignity 
and  impressiveness  of  your  letters.  It  helps 
plead  your  case,  without  calling  attention  to 
its  own. 


HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY 

FINE  STATIONERY  DEPARTMENT.  SOUTH  HADLEY  FALLS,  MASS. 


Perfect  freedom 
of  movement — 
Thafs  one  rea- 
son why  you*  It 
like  the  new 
Hanes  College 
Combination 

Standing,  sitting,  run- 
ning or  walking,  you’ll 
find  this  combination 
of  a pull-over  shirt  and 
knee-length  drawers  a 
comfortable,  sensible 
kind  of  underwear. 

The  pull-over  shirt 
is  the  soft,  knitted  kind 
and  the  drawers  come 
in  fine  checks  and  fancy 
patterns. 

College  men  appre- 
ciate the  comfort  that’s 
built  into  this  under- 
wear and  they  also  ap- 
preciate it  because  it’s 
Hanes.  They  know 
that  when  it  comes  to 
underwear,  HANES 
means  unequalled 
value  for  their  money. 


There’s  more  wear 
in  Hanes,  more  trips 
to  the  laundry. 


Ask  to  see  Hanes 
at  your  dealer’s  store. 
And  if  you  prefer 
union  suits,  you  can 
get  that  style  in  HANES 
too.  Look  for  the  fa- 
mous red  label.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  have 
Hanes  in  stock,  write 
us  and  we  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied.  It 
will  pay  you  to  make 
sure  of  getting  gen- 
uine Hanes. 


P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
New  York  Office 
93  Worth  Street 


Read  This  Hanes  Guaran- 
tee: We  guarantee  Hanes 

Underwear  absolutely,  every 
thread,  stitch  and  button.  We 
guarantee  to  return  your 
money  or  give  you  a new 
garment  if  any  seam  breaks. 


ead  and  Reviewed 


No  task  is  more  interesting  to  the  bookish  individual  than  tracing  the  effect  of 
changes,  events  and  discoveries  upon  literatures  and  writers. 

Perhaps  the  most  skillful  result  of  such  research,  when  applied  by  a particularly 
gifted  student,  is  Frances  Newman’s  “The  Mutations  of  the  Short  Story,”  which 
appeared  a season  or  so  ago.  Here  are  presented  not  only  outstanding  examples  of 
the  writings  of  periods  but  sound  analysis  of  the  conditions  that  created  their 
themes  and  styles. 

We  contemporaries  wlio  have  witnessed  the  turns  taken  when  Freudian  theories 
became  known;  when  after-war  looseness  set  pens  to  picturing  the  younger  genera- 
tion; when  feminism  let  loose  the  deluge  of  home-or-career  novels — we  certainly 
should  have  sound  appreciation  of  the  significances. 

Just  now  the  honest  and  brutally  human  war  books  are  catching  up  with  us, 
crashing  down  the  poetic  heroics  and  idealisms  and  giving  us  such  vivid  close-ups 
of  the  average  fighter  as  may  be  found  in  “War  Birds,”  that  vastly  human  chronicle 
of  an  anonymous  aviator,  and  in  “Chevrons,”  which,  we  are  pleased  to  learn,  is  be- 
ginning to  sell  by  ten  thousands.  For  we  long  since  held  this  up  as  the  best  bit  of 
honest  war  fiction  to  reach  our  desk,  just  as  we  now  shout  the  praises  of  “War 
Birds.” 

* * * 


So,  by  round-about  methods,  we  come  to  Luigi  Pirandello,  the  Italian  poet, 
philosopher,  playwright,  psychologist,  novelist. 

To  approach  Pirandello.,  his  method  and  his  content,  we  must  first  remember  that 
Italy  has  undergone  one  of  the  epochal  upsets  of  this  particular  century.  The  dic- 
tator, Mussolini,  has  moved  in  and  an  industrial  age  has  dawned. 

The  latter  is  particularly  important  in  considering  Pirandello  and  his  latest 
book,  “Shoot”  (Dutton).  We  who  are  born  and  reared  in  the  world’s  greatest  ex- 
periment may  have  difficulty  in  apprehending  the  mental  effect  upon  a poet  and 
philosopher  of  the  encroachments  of  a machine  age. 

He  sees  man  caught  by  the  machine  and  made  its  slave;  he  sees  the  mechanical- 
izing  of  the  individual  and  his  soul  becomes  sick  as  bit  by  bit  the  world  becomes 
more  and  more  machine-ridden. 
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(§mart  as  the 

YOUN G Americans  under  sixty  insist  upon  the  mode.  Peg-top  trousers  and  long  skirts 
belong  to  other  years.  Style  is  progress.  The  mode  in  motor  cars  is  no  exception. 

T oday’s  motor  car  hasfour-wheel  brakes.  Speed  dictates  them.  It’s  safer  to  be  up-to-date— and 
smarter.  The  Whippet  Collegiate  is  the  season’s  best  seller  in  Roadsters  for  these  reasons: 

Four-wheel  brakes.  If  you  were  pay- 
ing $2,000  you’d  insist  upon  them. 

Seats  for  four  passengers.  Take 
’em  or  leave  ’em. 

Speed — Too  fast.  We  admit  55 
miles  per  hour. 

Acceleration — Invariably  first  on 
the  green  light. 

Economy — Whippet  holds  the 
Coast-to-Coast  record  for  economy. 

Oversize  Tires — Another  plus- 

The  Whippet  is  available  in  six  distinctive  body  styles.  Collegiate  Roadster  ^695;  Touring  ^625;  Coupe^625;  Coach  ^625;  Sedan$725;  Landau$755.  Prices 
f.o.b.  factory.  Prices  and  specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Willys-Overland,  Inc.,  Toledo,  O.  Willys-Overland  Sales  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


value  feature  that  speaks  for  itself. 

Snubbers — Smo-o-o-o-oth. 

Adjustable  steering  wheel ^ — lo^g 
or  short,  thin  or  stout,  it  fits  you. 

Force-feed  lubrication — Like  that 
of  the  Willys- Knight  and  other 
higher  priced  cars. 

Silent  timing  chain — Extremely 
quiet  engine  operation. 

Roominess — Holds  four  comfort- 
ably in  two  seats — not  three  in  one. 


4-WHEEL  BRAKES 


IT  A TV  OVERLAND 

yyhippet 


RUMBLE  SEAT 
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That  is  Pirandello ! He  has  reflected  this  attitude  in  one  way  or  another  in 
“Shoot !”  He  has  hit  upon  a neat  device,  but  his  style  and  his  method  of  present- 
ment will  not  be  easily  digested  nor  particularly  interesting  to  those  whose  diet  has 
been  western  thrillers  and  magazine  sex-stuff.  This  is  a philosophical  novel  and, 
perhaps  in  some  respects,  not  a novel  at  all. 

Yet  it  has  for  its  plot  a movie  siren  who  enchants  men  right  and  left,  who  drives 
one  of  them  to  suicide ; who  sends  an  ardent  suitor  into  combat  with  a ferocious  mo- 
tion picture  lion  and  who  has  a train  of  lovers. 

The  word  “Shoot !”  which  furnishes  the  title  is  based  on  the  well  known  com- 
mand of  the  cinema  director  when  the  camera  and  stage  are  ready  for  the  picture. 
This  will  furnish  a hint  of  his  unusual  method.  The  story  is  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  the  symbolic  cameraman,  who  must  stand  by  and  grind  endless  reels  of  film  as, 
one  by  one,  the  scenes  are  arranged. 

There  are  no  comedy  scenes,  no  “gags”  in  the  Pirandello  film.  He  is  too  acute 
to  life’s  tragedies,  over-acute,  we  should  say.  Wit  he  has  and  irony  and  much 
philosophical  commentary  that  is  worthy  of  careful  digestion. 

* * * 

From  England  comes  a much  merrier  tale,  the  second  book  from  the  former  play 
critic,  Naomi  Royde-Smith,  “Skin  Deep”  (Knopf). 

Where  “Black  Oxen”  went  to  the  glandists.  Miss  Royde-Smith  goes  to  the  face 
lifters  and  beauty  doctors  and  there  is  found  a good  lady  trying  to  clutch  at  the 
straw  of  fading  youth. 

The  tale  takes  two  Bostonian  Anglophiles  to  London,  but  holds  an  American 
point  of  view  to  some  extent. 

Arabell,  from  Boston,  has  long  considered  the  Duchess  of  Merionith  just  about 
the  elephant’s  eyebrows.  This,  says  Arabell,  is  the  real  pazoozo  of  aristocracy. 
And  then  we  get  the  “low-down”  on  the  duchess.  After  an  affair  with  a writer,  the 
duchess  has  found  herself  with  a grown  family  and  has  little  to  do  except  try  to  keep 
young.  And  how  she  tries.  And  what  a banal  old  gal  she  is ! Arabell  finally  gets 
a look  at  her  and  blop ! goes  another  illusion. 

And  that’s  that ! A book  of  uneven  merit,  but  quite  entertaining. 
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‘The  ^rt  Preservative 


School  Publications 
of  all  Kinds 

"The  World  is  full  of  Substitutes 
for  Everything  hut  Satisfaction” — 
We  Satisfy 

Practically  all  the  Prize  Winners  for 
the  last  two  years. 

Christian  & King  Printing 
Company 


Durham 


North  Carolina 


*- 

*- 


McDonald’s  Drug 
Store 

Prescription  Druggists 

We  Appreciate 
Your  Business 

Telephone  L-2451 
WEST  DURHAM,  N.  C. 


^ 

“In  the  middle  of  the  night” 

THE 

PURITAN  LUNCH 

WELCOMES  YOU 

“GEORGE  AND  TONY” 

Are  glad  to  see  you 

I [I « 


■A 


Modern  methods  and  equip- 
ment have  affected  an  eco- 
nomic force  that  is  at 
once  beautiful  and  powerful. 
Once  printed,  your  message 
can  never  be  destroyed. 


Barker-Suggs  Printery 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 


Qafeteria 


■* 

■4< 


Eat  the  Cafeteria  way. 
You  wall  find  good  eats 
and  good  service. 


Banquets  a Specialty 


•■‘‘Sat  With  Pete” 


Something  To  Worry  About 

IF  THE  Scriptures  distributed  by  the  Jajjan  agency  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  during  1925  could  be  piled  up,  copy  by  copy,  they 
would  rmi  up  into  space  about  14,316  feet,  or  1,489  feet  higher 
than  the  mountain  Fuji.  If  laid  out  end  to  end  they  would  extend 
80  miles. 

Every  bird  changes  it  feathers  at  least  once  a year. 

Men  doff  their  hats  because  the  knight  of  old  doffed  his  helmet. 
Quill  pens  are  still  made  from  the  long  wing  feathers  of  geese. 

J apan  has  a population  of  nearly  60,000,000. 

All  reptiles  shed  their  skins,  but  not  until  they  have  acquired  a 
new  one  underneath. 

The  present-day  Norfolk  jacket  is  a descendant  of  the  chain-mail 
liauberk. 

The  clergymen’s  cassoek  is  a survival  of  the  days  when  all  men 
were  skirted. 

Insurance  companies  never  have  insured  against  earthquakes  in 
J apan. 

Henry  Christian  Heineicken,  child  of  German  parentage,  could 
speak  four  languages  when  he  was  4 years  old.  He  died  at  the  age  of  5. 

It  once  was  the  custom  in  England  to  employ  an  ofheial  known  as 
the  “King’s  Cock  Crower,”  to  “crow”  the  time  of  day  during  Lent. 

At  Brandon,  England,  descendants  of  ancient  flint  shapers,  once 
a flourishing  industry,  now  shape  flints  for  the  decoration  of  the 
interiors  of  buildings. 

In  England,  nearly  two  million  pounds  is  paid  annually  in  sick 
benefits  to  those  suffering  from  rheumatism. 

English  engineers  test  road  materials  by  building  a two-foot  road 
and  using  a revolving  machine  on  it. 

Angling  associations  in  England  stock  their  fishing  waters  yearly 
with  millions  of  baby  trout. 
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in  cash  prizes 


Delicious  and  Refresl 


0f 


These  keys  are  six  outstanding  reasons  why 
everybody  likes  Coca-Cola.  They  are  being  illus- 
trated and  presented  in  Coca-Cola  advertising — 
in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Literary  Digest, 
Collier’s  Weekly,  Liberty,  and  Life;  in  many 
newspapers;  in  posters,  walls,  bulletins  and  out- 
door signs;  in  show  window  and  soda  fountain 
and  refreshment  stand  decorations. 


Key  No.  1 was  presented  last  month.  Keys  No.  2 
and  No.  3 will  be  presented  this  month.  Keys 
No.  4 and  No.  5 will  be  presented  in  July,  and 
Key  No.  6 will  be  presented  in  August. 

Keep  your  eyes  open  to  Coca-Cola  advertising 
and  win  a cash  prize.  College  men  ought  to  win. 


The  Coca-Cola  Co>>  Adantaf  Ga. 
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The  College  of  Cardinals,  when  complete,  is  made  up  of  seventy 
members. 

The  trees  of  the  eucalyptus  family  all  produce  an  amazing  quan- 
tity of  honey. 

A cargo  of  bees,  some  18,000,000  in  number,  believed  to  be  the  first 
consignment  of  its  kind,  in  transit  from  Porto  Rico  to  Dayton,  O.,  was 
handled  recently  without  a single  person  getting  stung. 

I.«ast  year  the  stationary  power  plants  throughout  the  United 
States  are  said  to  have  turned  out  about  130  billion  horsepower  hours. 

The  streets  of  New  Orleans  were  cleaned  recently  by  400  tramps 
picked  up  within  the  city  limits  and  detained  as  “white  wings.” 

The  government  of  Australia  has  built  more  than  1000  homes,  sell- 
ing them  to  workers  on  a small  weekly  payment  system. 

Glass-lined  steel  tank  cars  of  6000  gallons  capacity  are  being  used 
experimentally  in  the  transportation  of  milk  to  New  York  City  from 
the  interior  of  the  state. 

A New  York  man  has  read  the  Bible  through  702  times  in  30 
years,  wearing  out  13  Bibles  in  the  reading. 

Professor  iSIarconi  claims  that  the  planet  iNIars  has  been  trying  to 
communicate  with  the  world  for  thousands  of  years. 

An  unbroken  chain  660  miles  long  could  be  formed  of  persons 
killed  and  injured  annually  in  the  United  States  by  automobiles. 

Premier  Baldwin  has  more  than  8000  pipes,  the  gifts  of  admirers. 

A pet  parrot,  with  clipped  wings,  walked  15  miles  into  Evanston, 
111.,  after  falling  from  the  automobile  of  a constable  who  had  replev- 
ined  the  bird. 

A movie  house  proprietor  in  Shenandoah,  la.,  offered  free  admis- 
sion to  each  youth  who  would  bring  him  four  tin  cans  in  a cleanup 
campaign.  One  youth  produced  1118. 

The  “Human  Squirrel,”  a noted  steeplejack,  has  declined  a request 
to  remove  a swarm  of  bees  from  the  cornice  of  the  Tulare  county 
courthouse  in  California. 

The  condor,  of  which  a baby  specimen,  measuring  10  feet  from 
wing  to  wing  has  recently  been  brought  to  England,  is  not  only  the 
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Edgeworth— 

means  everything  to  the  man  who 
takes  his  pipe  seriously.  It  enjoys 
the  reputation  as  the  finest  of  smok- 
ing tobaceos,  and  the  verdict  is 
rendered  by  smokers  the  world  over 
who  have  paid  fancy  prices  for 
smoking  tobacco.  There  is  no  magic 
in  the  manufacture  of  Edgeworth. 
We  are  just  making  it  exactly  the 
same  in  every  respect  as  we  have 
from  the  start.  Smokers  liked  it 
and  it  has  been  gaining  friends 
steadily  for  nearly  25  years.  May 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  convert 
you  ? 


LARUS&BRO.  CO.,  Inc. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Established  1877 


A i3i 

The 

QRPHEUM 

Musical  Comedy 
and 

Vaudeville 

Always  a good  show.  Nice 
Jazz  Orchestra 


3 Shows  Daily.  5 Shows 
Saturdays  and  Holidays 

4 = * 

« iji 

"Brunswick 

RECORDS 

PHONOGRAPHS 

and 

RADIOLAS 

Hear  the  Brunswick  Panatrope,  the 
greatest  musical  achievement  of  the 
time. 

Christian&Harward 

106  West  Main  St.  Phone  J-1961 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 
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world’s  largest  bird  but  is  the  highest  flier.  Naturalists  have  discovered 
it  flies  sometimes  at  a height  greater  than  20,000  feet. 

About  $216,000,000  was  paid  under  the  dole  system  to  the  unem- 
ployed in  Great  Britain  during  1925. 

About  22  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  city  legislative  bodies  in 
the  Russian  Soviet  Union  are  women. 

Hot  dog  vendors  of  Berlin,  Germany,  have  organized  a union. 

Italians  and  negroes  are  the  largest  buyers  of  classical  phonograph 
records,  according  to  authorities. 

Women  of  Prague,  Bohemia,  alarmed  by  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
membership  of  a bachelors’  club,  have  appealed  to  the  authorities  to 
break  it  up. 

Uncle  Sam  is  the  world’s  soap  maker,  exporting  $16,000,000  worth 
in  1925. 

The  word  “please”  used  in  telegrams  is  said  to  cost  $10,000,000  in 
the  United  States  annually. 

A Fiji  Island  chieftain,  recently  touring  the  United  States, 
claimed  that  bobbed  hair  and  short  dresses  are  customs  borrowed  from 
his  people. 

Tramps  who  beg  lodging  at  a North  Side  police  station  in  Chicago 
hank  their  money  at  a nearby  store  to  prevent  its  being  stolen  by  fellow 
lodgers. 

King  snakes  and  gopher  snakes  are  said  to  make  good  pets. 
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L.  G.  BALFOUR 
COMPANY 

ATTLEBORO  MASSACHUSETTS 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
Badges 

Jewelry  Novelties 

Party  Favors 

Embossed  Stationery 

Programs 

Plaques 

Medals 

Send  for  the  1927  Balfour  Blue  Book, 
the  standard  reference  for  jewelry  and 
novelties. 

• i. 
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FANCY  ICES  BLOCK  CREAM 

Blue  Ribbon 

/re  Qream 

Durham  ice  cream 
Company,  inc. 

We  make  any  color  lots  for  Frat  and 
Sorority  Banquets. 

Dial  L-963  Main  at  Duke 

PUNCHES  SHERBETS 

U - . ...... 

Welcome! 

Association 

DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

STUDENTS  and  FACULTY 

The  name  Jones  & Frasier  has  been 

Start  the  season  right  by 

associated  in  the  minds  of  Durham 

buying  your  Clothing,  Hats 

people  with  that  of  fine  jewelry  for 

and  Furnishings  from  us. 

nearly  half  a century.  They  have 

learned  to  think  of  the  two  as  in- 

separable.  We  offer  you  the  same 

We  are  always  glad  to 

kind  of  service  that  has  built  this 

serve  you 

reputation  for  us. 

Durham  Men’s  Shop 

Julies  & Frasier 

(Incorporated) 

*"Qvalliy  UriQtiestionalile  Since  1867^ 

J.  IVON  BECK,  Manager 

111  W.  Main  St.  Durham,  N.  C. 

First  National  Bank  Building. 
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Three  Poems 

By  Kate  Zimmeemax 

Lament 

Oh  Poet  Soul  Math  never  a tongue 
Thy  depth  of  thought  to  tell, 

Oh  inspiration  felt  and  known 

Within  thy  heart  to  dwell 

How  sad  to  see  and  unravel 

Nature’s  mysterious  art 

When  lips  are  sealed;  words  have  failed 

The  message  to  impart. 

Though  many  a pearl  is  tightly  clasped 
Within  a roughened  shell, 

Mourn  Poet  Soul,  wdth  gift  endow^ed 
And  never  a tongue  to  tell. 

Would  some  charm  thy  chords  unloose 
And  let  thy  spirit  flow 
From  out  thy  breast  in  melody 
Like  bards  of  long  ago. 

Weep  saddened  Muse,  in  sympathy 
And  whisper  all  is  well 
That  time  will  free  the  Poet  Soul 
Giving  a tongue  to  tell. 
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Headquarters 
for  Student 
Supplies 


The  Dope  Shop  is  almost  a 
part  of  Duke.  For  such 
things  as  stationery,  confec- 
tions, toilet  articles,  pen- 
nants, pillow  tops,  jewelry, 
and  soda  fountain  service,  it 
is  regarded  as  student 
headquarters. 


Come  to  The  Dope  Shop  be- 
fore you  leave  the  campus 
for  any  type  of  purchase. 
We  have  a stock  varied  to 
suit  student  wants. 


1 f 

? 


The 

Dope  Shop 

Basement  West  Duke  Building 


The  Collegiate 
Dollar 

The  highly  educated  dollar 
is  very  elusive  and  needs  all 
the  training  within  reach. 
The  Fidelity  Bank  encour- 
ages young  people  to  use 
the  bank  to  properly  train 
the  collegiate  dollar  and  to 
gain  at  the  same  time 
thrifty  habits. 

The  Fidelity  Bank 

IXmHAM  AND  WEST  DURHAM 


Drop  by 

THOMAS 

DRUG 

STORE 

When  Down  Town 
1 06  East  Main  St. 
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Solus 

I like  to  be  alone. 

The  solitude  brings  threads  of  thought 
Unbroken  by  the  sound  of  empty  talk 
The  hours  glide  by  in  soundless  spirit 
And  fancy  forms  in  dreams 
My  ideal  life. 

I like  to  be  alone 

Where  Nature  reigns  in  solemn  majesty 
And  man’s  device  breaks  the  magic  charm. 

The  quietude  of  things  first  hand  from  God 
Bids  me  be  still  and  meditate 
On  things  worth  while. 

' I like  to  be  alone. 

Unfettered  by  conventionalities, 

Unbound  by  petty  social  rules  and  forms, 
Unchecked  by  staring  eyes  and  lisping  tongues, 
My  inner  self  obtains  a freedom 
All  its  own. 
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DUKE 

UNIVERSITY 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 

and  the  Schools  of  LAW, 
RELIGION,  EDUCATION 
ENGINEERING 


Graduate  Instructions  and  Summer  Sessions 


An  historic  background  of  noble 
traditions;  finely  equipped  plant 
and  well  appointed  campus;  suf- 
ficiently endowed  to  insure  the 
best  facilities  and  strongest  faculty 
for  the  greatest  development  of 
youth.  Expenses  moderate.  For 
catalogue  address 


R,  Lo  FLOWERS,  Secretfary 


Duke  University 


Durham.  North  Carolina 
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Lines 

Night 

How  can  the  night 
So  dark  and  serene 
Reveal  many  things 
Which  in  day  are  not  seen. 

La  vie 

'‘La  vie  est  si  pliene  de  maux” 

But  pleasures  more  numerous  are 
Sure  there  is  time  for  tears 
But  should  they  our  joys  mar. 

The  ugliest  flower  often  bears  • 

The  sweetest  of  perfume, 

Oft  on  thorny  branches 
The  prettiest  flowers  bloom. 

The  chestnut,  ’neath  its  prickly  coat 
Conceals  the  sweetest  part — 

The  sternest  people  sometime  have 
The  gentlest,  tenderest  heart. 

Is  there  life  beyond  the  grave, 

Who  knows? 

We  only  dare  to  hope 
Remaining  in  uncertainty 
Of  human  span  and  scope. 
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Fog 

By  Selma  Waklick 

PERSONS 

Katie  Naxtt,  the  mother 

Sue,  the  small  daughter 

Bill,  the  son,  a sophomore  in  college 

Sam,  Katie’s  husband 

S ARY  Leagh,  a neigh  bor 

Scene.  A typical  living  room  in  western  North  Carolina.  At  right 
front  there  is  a huge  fireplace  of  rough,  hand-hewn  rock.  A fire  is 
feebly  burning.  Skiffs  of  black  smoke  roll  back  almost  suffocating  it. 
A black  iron  skillet  is  heaped  about  with  live  coals  and  a kettle  of  the 
same  make  is  suspended  on  a crane  above  the  logs.  At  left  front  there 
is  a cheap  oak  dresser  which  reflects  shivers  of  light  from  the  fire.  In 
the  center  is  a small  table  with  a spluttering  oil  lamp,  a musty  Bible 
heavily  embossed,  and  bric-a-brac  on  it.  At  back  there  is  a four  poster 
bed  covered  with  gay  patchwork  quilt.  A few  ill-matched  chairs  are 
scattered  about  the  room,  and  a three-legged  stool  and  tongs  are  by 
the  hearth.  On  the  walls  large  ornate  photographs  of  stern  puritanical 
people  in  sornber  black  and  gaudily  hued  pictures  of  the  crucifixion 
gaze  down  reproachfully.  Gloom  pervades  the  place  and  vague 
shadows  lurk  and  stalk  about  in  the  faint  glimmer  of  the  fire. 

The  time  is  the  early  hour  of  a damp,  foggy  night  of  late  winter. 
Outside  it  is  cold  with  a clmnmy,  numbing  chill  almost. 

( A low  knock  is  heard  at  door — again  more  loudly.  A voice  like  a 
shrill  moan  calls  ''Katie,  Kat-ie.”  Sary  Leagh,  a bent  old  woman 
enters  feeling  about  before  her  with  an  ancient  bamboo  cane.  Her 
head  and  shoulders  are  shrouded  in  a dark  shawl  and  her  skirts  are 
long  and  bedraggled.  She  peers  suspiciously  about  the  room,  draws 
her  wrap  closer  about  her  gaunt  shivering  shoidders,  and  crosses  to 
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the  fire  where  she  kneels  on  the  hearth  spreading  hands  to  the  feeble 
warmth  of  the  embers.  Her  hard  lean  profile  is  silhouetted  in  the 
flickering  light,  even  the  shadows  seem  to  shrink  back.) 


Sary  [punching  logs  with  tongs  and 
mumbling^  : I donna  lak’  I donna 

lak’  it.  I’ve  never  seen  it  fail  yit.  The 
yaller  eyes  ’uve  that  old  black  cat 
shined  and  burned  right  into  me  lak’  the 
Devil  hisself  mought  ’uve.  Hit  bumped, 
I know  hit  bumped.  I seed  it  ’ith  me 
own  two  eyes.  Hit’s  a bad  sign  shore. 
[Shakes  head,  looks  around  and  draws 
up  stool.^  Wall,  now,  I wonder  whar 
Katie  mought  be.  She  done  asked  me 
to  cum  over  hyar  ’lowing  as  how  I’d  be 
compiny  fur  her  ’ith  Sam  gone  way  off 
down  yander  to  meet  the  trains  whut’s 
abringing  in  that  boy  ’uve  their’n.  I’ve 
alius  tried  to  be  a good  neighbor  and 
do  my  duty.  I’m  beholden  to  Katie, 
anyhow.  She  ’uz  up  night  an’  day 
when  thar  ’uz  sickness  and  death  in  my 
family.  Now,  thar,  my  Silvester  would 
abin  as  old  as  her  Bill  if  he  hadn’t  bin 
killed  at  the  sawmill.  [Sighs  and 
moans.^  The  Lord  giveth  and  he  taketh 
away.  My  cross  ’as  been  a heavy  one. 
Them  as  do  His  will — 

[Katie,  a middle-aged  woman  dressed 
in  brown  gingham  and  starched  apron 
comes  in.  There  is  a suggestion  of 
strength  and  endurance  in  the  contour 
of  her  face  and  her  walk  is  firm,  vigor- 
ous as  she  crosses  to  Sarg.'\ 

Katie  : Why,  Cousin  Sary,  thar  ain’t 
nothin’  wrong,  is  thar? 

Sary  [shakes  head'\ : No,  Katie, 

nothin’  perticular.  I ’us  jist  thinkin’ 
’uve  the  trials  an’  tribulation  along  the 
way.  ’Member  how  yore  Bill  an’  my 
Silvester  useter  play  together  when 
they  ’uz  jist  little  chits.  Now,  my 


Silvester  is  rottenin’  and  wastin’  away 
in  the  grave  and  Bill  is  cornin’  home  to 
you  in  the  fullness  of  livin’  and  doin’. 

Katie  [impatiently~\ : Yes,  I know, 

we  all  have  our  troubles. 

Sary:  That  we  do,  we  got  ter  be 

tried.  The  Lord  don’t  temper  it  alius 
to  the  shorn  lambs.  [Wipes  eyes  with 
corner  of  her  apron.^ 

Katie  [unheeding'] : Yes,  Bill’s 

cornin’  home  to-night.  My  boy’ll  soon 
be  hyar.  Seems  lak’  it’s  about  time 
now.  [ Walks  to  window  at  back  and 
pulls  back  curtain.]  See  how  dark  and 
foggy  hit  is.  This  evenin’,  it  uz  all 
bright  and  sunshiny  but  ’fore  I knowed 
hit  it’d  turned  plumb  dark,  fog  is  jist 
bilin’  up  off’n  Cook  branch.  I’m  afeared 
pa’ll  never  see  how  to  drive  home.  An’ 
that  boy  ’uve  mine  he’s  so  jumpy  at 
ever  little  thing. 

Sary:  Bill’s  been  off  a purty  good 

spell,  ain’t  he? 

Katie  [drawing  up  chair  beside  her]  : 
Yes,  a right  smart  bit.  ’Most  two 
years,  now,  he’s  bin  at  the  school.  He 
ain’t  finished  yit,  jist  cornin’  home  fur 
one  ’uve  his  week-ends.  Oh,  he’s  a 
smart  ’un  if  I do  say  so  myself.  When 
he’s  uz  jist  a boy  stretched  out  on  me 
two  knees  I seed  how  oncommonly 
bright  an’  sparkly  his  eyes  wuz  an’  I 
said  to  Sam — though,  the  Lord  knows  I 
didn’t  know  how  we  ’uz  goin’  to  do  it 
then — We’re  goin’  to  give  him  the  best 
chance  a-tall.  We  are,  says  I.  There’s 
alius  been  brains  in  my  family.  Now,  I 
never  had  any  chance  myself — paw  wuz 
crippled  in  the  war  and  him  and  maw 
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had  to  keep  apeggin’  to  live  let  alone 
eddicatin’  ten  of  us  young  ’uns.  But, 
whut  I’se  startin’  to  tell  you — Bill’s  an 
oncommon  boy,  he  is,  an’  he  shore  didn’t 
get  hit  from  his  paw’s  side  ’uve  the 
family.  None  ’uve  them  ufll  never 
’mount  to  nothin’.  Bill,  though,  he’ll 
go  fur.  Say,  when  he  made  that  ’air 
speech  at  the  high  school  an’  got  that 
little  gold  trinket,  that  big  fellor  frum 
town  said  he’d  be  a big  man  some  time. 
Won’t  surpriz  me  neither  if  he’s  a 
preacher  or  governor  ’uve  the  state 
some  day.  Sam  an’  me  ain’t  been  so 
hard  put  to  it.  We’ve  been  comfortable 
here.  [^Glances  about  with  complacent 
air.'] 

Sary  [^enviously]  : Yes,  Sam  an’  you 
— the  Lord’s  been  good  to  you  an’  pros- 
pered you — I reckon  you  ain’t  got  no 
call  to  grumble. 

Katie  : Work,  work  that’s  been  our 

call.  Hit’s  been  work  from  sun  up  to 
sun  down  and  many’s  the  night  in  the 
pitchy  dark,  I’ve  held  a lantern  on  one 
arm  an’  a baby  on  tother  so’s  Sam  could 
finish  the  shuckin’  or  fodderin’  while 
other  folks  ’uz  long  ago  snoozin’  in 
their  beds.  We’ve  plowed  and  hoed  in 
the  swelterin’  heat  ’uve  the  summer  an’ 
dug  ditches  in  the  cold  of  the  winter 
to  keep  the  land  frum  washin’  away. 
Them  ole  red  hillsides  seems  lak’  they 
begrudged  us  the  long  rows  ’uve  wavy 
corn  tasselin’  and  blowin’  in  the  wind 
and  the  field  ’uve  taters  growin’  and 
kiverin’  up  it’s  naked  self.  We’ve  made 
it,  we  have — though,  many’s  the  time 
I’ve  wrestled  with  the  Lord  in  the  dark- 
ness ’uve  the  night  and  in  the  shade  of 
a big  tree  at  the  end  of  the  row,  prayin’ 
fer  rain — so’s  the  purty  yaller  tassels 
wouldn’t  swivel  up  jist  when  the  corn 


’uz  nubbin’.  Lord,  Bill’s  got  to  make 
good — he’s  got  ter  do  somethin’.  I ain’t 
slaved  an’  sacrificed  all  these  years  fer 
nothin’.  I’m  spectin’  my  time  to  cum. 
Hit  will — he  won’t  be  fergittin’  me  an’ 
his  pa  who  made  all  this  schoolin’  jist 
easy  as  pie  fer  him.  He’s  got  the  soft 
end  of  the  job. 

\^A  dog  is  heard  howling  off  left.] 

Sary  [starts] : What  wuz  that? 

Mercy  me,  believe  to  my  soul  that’s 
Pete  Swink’s  ole  bird  dog  howlin’. 
Sounds  jist  lak’  it  did  the  night  they 
brung  home  my  Silvester  to  me — all 
mangled  an’  torn,  him  jist  gored  to 
pieces.  [Shudders.]  A body  cain’t  tell 
what  they’re  agoin’  to  be  called  on  to 
bear  afore  they  lay  their  burdens  down. 
[In  ecstacy.]  Thank  the  Lord,  my  sins 
is  been  washed  away  in  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb.  My  garment’s  white  ’uz 
snow.  I kin  go  an’  meet  my  Savior  an’ 
see  my  Silvester  restin’  on  the  throne  at 
His  feet.  I ain’t  afeared  of  the  awful 
judgment,  the  seven  horned  beast  an’ 
the  woman  when  he  comes  to  judge  the 
livin’  and  the  dead.  [ Croons  My  Home 
is  not  Here.] 

[Sue,  a child  some  ten  years  old, 
opens  door  and  runs  crying  to  her  moth- 
er. She  is  clad  in  night  clothes.] 

Sue  [sobbing] : Maw,  maw,  I’m 

skeered.  Let  me  stay  up  with  you  and 
Cousin  Sary.  [Buries  face  in  her  moth- 
er’s lap.]  Ain’t  Bill  ever  goin’  to  get 
hyar?  I dreamed  he  cum,  but  I 
couldn’t  see  his  face — ^black  cloud  ’uz 
over  it.  It  wuz  so  quare.  I ’member 
I wanted  him  to  go  back  and  that  we  all 
cried  an’  paw  he — 

Katie  [soothingly] : Hush,  honey, 

don’t  carry  on  so.  They’ll  be  hyar  the 
’reckly.  [A  car  is  heard  off  stage — 
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much  creaking  and  rumbling. ~\  Oh, 
there  they  are  now,  jump  down.  Sue, 
and  run  fetch  me  the  lantern  quick. 

[jSmc  brings  lantern  and  Katie  kneels 
on  hearth  and  with  swift  deft  fingers 
takes  a brand  from  the  fire  and  touches 
the  wick.  The  light  flickers  over  her 
strong,  homely  features.  She  walks  out. 
The  murky  blackness  of  the  night  can 
be  seen  through  the  door  way.^ 

Sary  [stirs  up  fire  and  puts  on  more 
wood^  : Somethin’  tells  these  ole  bones 

’uve  mine  that  it  tain’t  fall  well,  some- 
how or  tother.  'iShakes  head.^ 

[Enter  Bill  and  Sam.  The  latter 
wears  a heavy  army  coat,  the  worse  for 
wear  which  he  removes  revealing  a rusty 
ill-fitting  suit  of  coarse  material.  Bill 
is  a young  man  dressed  in  the  prevalent 
mode  and  carries  paraphernalia  char- 
acteristic of  the  college  man.  He  has  a 
highly  neurotic  look — haggard  and  dis- 
sipated. He  seejns  to  shrink  from  the 
gaze  of  his  mother  who  has  followed 
him.  The  gloo^n  deepens,  only  smoke 
escapes  from  the  logs  oil  the  fire.^ 
Katie  [grasping  him  by  shoulders 
and  leading  him  to  light  of  the  lamp, 
which  shows  dark  hollows  under  his 
eyes  and  his  thin  emaciated  face  even 
more  clearly] : Why  son,  you  don’t 

look  well,  kinda  peeked — guess  you’ve 
been  workin’  too  hard.  Hyar,  Sue  [turns 
to  /Smc.]  Don’t  stand  thar  gapin’  lak’ 
that.  Git  some  cups  and  pour  your  pa 
and  Bill  some  coffee.  Hit’ll  taste  good 
after  the  long  cold  ride. 

Bill  [breaking  away  to  evade  the 
searching  look  in  his  mother’s  eyes 
which  would  divine  something  better 
left  unrevealed]  : No,  no,  maw,  I’m  all 

right.  Kinda  cold.  Let  me  to  the  fire. 
[iSees  Sary  and  extends  hand.]  Why, 


hello.  Cousin  Sary.  How  are  you? 
Mighty  kind  of  you  to  come  over. 
Though,  I must  say,  ma,  this  was  rather 
unnecessary.  Tliis  sitting  up  for  me. 

Sary  [mournful  tone]  : I ain’t  much. 
Bill,  me  lad.  My  rheumatiz’  has  been 
botherin’  me  considerable.  I can’t  sleep 
at  nights  noway.  When  you’re  old  an’ 
stiff  lak’  me  [Gets  up.]  you  won’t 
feel  spry  neither.  [Peers  at  him.] 
M'^hy,  Katie,  he  don’t  look  any  too  well. 
I never  ’lowed  you  raise  him,  though, 
noway. 

[<Smc  has  brought  cups  and  takes  ket- 
tle from  the  crane  (rver  the  fire  and 
pours  out  the  steaming  black  coffee. 
Katie  assists  her.  Sam  and  Sary  pour 
theirs  into  their  saucers  presumably  to 
cool,  but  gulp  it  down  thirstily  instead. 
Bill  sips  his  slowly  and  fastidiously.] 

Katie  [replaces  kettle  the  glow  of 
the  embers  show  her  somewhat  agitated. 
Tears  are  in  her  eyes] : Reckon  the 

pore  boy’s  bin  workin’  hard,  ain’t  you, 
son? 

[iSam  blows  his  nose  vigorously  on 
red  bandanna,  starts  to  speak  but  de- 
posits a mouthful  of  amber  colored  fluid 
on  the  fire  instead,  and  looks  nervously 
from  mother  to  son.  The  lantern  goes 
out.] 

Katie  [continuing,  not  noticing 
Sam’s  emotion] : Bin  gittin’  on  fine. 

I’se  tellin’  paw  the  ’tother  day — 

Bill  [breaks  in  setting  cup  on  table 
and  with  long,  tobacco  stained  fingers 
lights  cigarette  and  begins  pacing  floor 
nervously  his  head  bowed]  : Oh,  Hell, 

I might  as  well  get  it  over  with.  No, 
ma,  I haven’t.  I’m  goin’  to  tell  you  now. 
I’m  through  with  school.  I’m  not  go- 
ing back.  It  isn’t  worth  the  bother. 
Rotten  place.  [Flicks  ashes  from  ciga- 
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rette.~\  I’m  disgusted.  Nothin’  there 
but  a bunch  of  horn  rimmed  spectacles 
raving  over  foolish  nothings  that’ll 
never  come  my  way.  Questions,  prob- 
lems confusing,  worrying  me  eternally. 
I neither  know  or  believe  anything,  nor 
know  why  I don’t.  Damnable,  hellish 
mess  I’m  in.  [Wheels  toward  them,  his 
eyes  burning  and  dancing  with  a fiend- 
ish glee.]  I felt  I’d  go  crazy  if  I 
stayed  there.  I couldn’t  eat  or  sleep. 
I had  to  get  away. 

Katie  [runs  to  him]  : Bill,  Bill, 

what  in  the  world’s  wrong? 

Sary  [aghast]  : It’s  blasphemy,  I 

say  it’s  blasphemy.  It’s  monkeyism.  I 
told  you  he’d  git  hit.  He’ll  be  damned. 

Bill  [brushes  them  off,  rages]  : 
What  matter?  Look  here.  You  might 
as  well  hear  me  out.  Then  I’ll  get  out. 
See,  see,  here.  Look  at  me,  I didn’t  ask 
to  be  born  into  the  world.  You’re  re- 
sponsible. Hit  ain’t  me.  You’ve  driven 
me  with  the  lash  of  ambition,  spurring 
me  on  to  bein’  somethin’  big.  You  didn’t 
keer  what  if  it  were  only  big  enough. 
Me,  with  my  meagre  intellect,  not  for 
my  own  good,  but  for  the  glory  of  your- 
selves, the  credit  reflected  on  you  so 
folks  ’ud  say  [hisses.]  Yes,  yes,  see 
Katie’s  and  Sam’s  Bill.  Ain’t  he  fine? 
That’s  it,  bound  by  heredity  I try  and 
strive,  but  it’s  always  just  beyond,  held 
back  by  something  stronger  than  hooks 
of  steel.  Oh,  I can’t  describe  it — out 
there — jist  out  of  my  reach.  I had  been 
so  goaded  that  success  seemed  the  only 
thing  worthwhile  when  I found  that  be- 
yond my  ken.  I went  in  for  every  and 
anything.  I’m  rotten  through  and 
through — spiritually,  physically,  moral- 
ly. Man  is  subservient  always  to  the 
life  force — to  his  carnal  desires — I’m 


broken.  Life  had  become  a living  Hell. 
I’m  going  away  somewhere — somewhere 
where  it’s  quiet  and  peaceful — some- 
where to  curb  this  wild,  foblish  fancy 
which  obsesses  me,  wrest — fight  free 
from  this  spirit  of  unrest  which  holds 
me  in  its  diabolical  clutches.  Don’t 
hold  me.  Let  me  go.  [Knocks  at  empty 
air.]  I want  to  be  free — live  a clean 
life  free.  I ’uz  born  an’  raised  in  these 
ole  hills.  They  fit  me  and  me  them.  I 
could  never  learn  to  fit  in  down  there. 
All  the  veneer  four  years  of  college  can 
put  on  wouldn’t  do  it.  The  natural 
life,  the  life  paw  and  his  paw  before 
him  lived.  I can  be  a man  here,  down 
there  a mere  puppet.  I want  to  be 
free,  I say,  free  as  a little  child. 
[iS'k^oow*.] 

[They  kneel  about  him.  Katie  holds 
his  head  and  commands  situation.] 

Katie  : Quick,  Sue,  some  water. 

Here,  paw,  Sary  rub  his  hands.  Git  the 
camphor.  [Much  flurry.] 

Sary  [mutters]  : I alius  ’lowed  that 

he’d  never  come  to  no  good  end.  I told 
’em  they  ’uz  jist  wastin’  good  money. 
Alius  turns  out  this  away  when  folks 
sit  sich  an’  awful  store  by  on  one. 

Sam  [wipes  tears  from  his  eyes  with 
gnarled  old  hands] : Laddie,  you  ain’t 

fur  leavin’  us.  I’ve  alius  told  yore  maw 
that  these  things  ’uz  jist  shucks.  When 
you  ’uz  little  I useter  think  what  a lot 
’uve  comfort  it’d  be  to  have  you  helpin’ 
with  the  truck  an’  the  farm.  You  won’t 
haft  to  go  away.  You  can  stay  here. 
I’ll  see  to  it  that  you  have  this  peace 
you’re  after.  I don’t  keer  whut  yore 
maw  says.  Wild  oats  is  wild  oats — 
he’ll  git  over  hit — jist  a chip  off’n  the 
ole  block,  3mu  is. 
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Katie  \^shrilly^:  Stop  talkin’  non- 

sense. Our  Bill  jist  a common  farmer, 
workin’  and  slavin’  all  his  days. 
Whut’ll  the  neighbors  say.^  Ain’t  you 
figurin’  whut  hit  means?  Hyar,  Sue, 
hand  paw  that  water. 

Sary  [^kneels  by  bed]:  I’m  prayin’ 

fur  his  pore  soul.  Hit’s  the  spirit 
'uve  the  Lord  that’ll  bring  him  to. 
Yes,  as  it  is  written,  the  big  book.  The 
mothers  in  Israel  shall  make  lamenta- 
tion. [Croons  softly. 

Katie  [overcome]:  Oh,  God,  what 
have  I done  to  deserve  this  at  thy 
hands?  My  boy,  my  boy.  Jist  you. 


That’s  enough  fer  your  pore  ole  maw. 

Sue  [at  window'] : Look,  look,  maw. 

the  fog’s  breakin’.  See  thar  the  stars 
are  poppin’  out.  [Points.] 

Bill  [siirs  and  moans]  : Freedom — 
live — live — free — lovely  like  stars,  high, 
serene.  Stars — 

Sary:  See,  Katie,  he’s  cornin’  too. 
[The  fire  blazes  up  and  light  and  joy 
flood  the  room.  Bill  rouses  dazedly.] 
Sary:  Glory,  God  be  praised.  Jist 
have  faith  and  put  yore  trust  in  the 
Lord.  [iSforfs  singing,  "I  Am  Bound 
for  the  Promised  Land,”  etc.] 
(curtain) 
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The  American  Magazines 

WITHIN  THE  past  two  years  all  of  the  American  magazines 
which  claim  to  be  “quality”  magazines,  have  indulged  in  a 
shift  to  the  left,  since  their  business  managers  realize  that 
more  copies  can  be  sold  by  being  “radical”  than  by  being  “Highbrow.” 
The  first  to  fall  was  Harpe?'^s,  which  adopted  a bolshevik  red  cover 
in  September  1926,  and  shortly  thereafter  tripled  its  circulation.  The 
last  to  fall  was  the  Bookman,  whose  publisher  recently  announced  that 
it  would  in  the  future  be  edited  by  Burton  Rascoe,  the  critic  who  was 
the  first  to  discover  such  persons  as  Mencken,  Cabell,  and  Anita  Loos. 

But  this  shift  has  also  affected  magazines  which  were  originally 
most  lamentably  “radical.”  For  example,  ten  years  ago,  the  New 
Republic  was  lamenting  Anthony  Comstock’s  death,  and  explaining 
that  his  work,  while  unpleasant,  had  been  beneficial  and  necessary. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Nation,  in  reviewing  Dreiser’s  volmne  of  plays 
which  had  then  recently  appeared,  characterized  them  as  too  somber, 
and  took  occasion  to  assign  a position  of  minor  importance  to  all  his 
work. 

Now,  however,  the  New  Republic  publishes  a special  edition  of 
Heywood  Broun’s  biography  of  Anthony  the  smut-chaser,  which,  to 
put  the  matter  mildly,  reverses  that  paper’s  early  editorial  opinion  of 
his  work;  and  the  Nation  acclaim’s  Dreiser  as  America’s  greatest 
novelist. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly,  which  was  generally  considered  the  most 
respectable  of  all  possible  magazines,  has,  perhaps,  imdergone  the 
greatest  change  of  all,  for  it  has,  in  a sense,  abandoned  the  field  of 
literature,  for  that  of  politics,  which  it  once  considered  definitely 
beneath  its  notice.  To  be  sure,  its  liberalism  is  a relatively  mild  liberal- 
ism— it  has  attacked  Wall  Street,  not  for  robbing  laboring  men,  but 
for  robbing  small  investors,  and  it  secured  a Harvard  prof,  not  a red 
anarchist,  to  do  the  job — its  defense  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  has  con- 
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sisted  in  advancing  quite  irrefutable  proofs  that  another  gang  of 
crooks  actually  pulled  the  murder  for  which  they  were  eonvieted,  and 
it  has  ineluded  no  defense  of  their  eeonomic  theories. 

But  these  newly  radicalized  magazines  are  in  most  ways  disap- 
pointing. Harper  s seems  to  have  exhausted  its  flair  for  redness  on  the 
cover,  and  its  innovations  included  sueh  innocuous  things  as  a series  of 
articles  on  religion  by  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdiek,  who  is  regarded 
by  the  liberals  themselves  as  somewhat  of  a conseiwative,  and  whose 
position  is,  in  fact,  slightly  nearer  Bryan’s  than  Meneken’s. 

The  Forum’s  policy  lives  up  to  its  name,  and  it  has  been  a great 
commereial  success,  but  I cannot  imagine  how  anyone  could  read  it 
through.  Its  impartial  discussions  have  all  the  dullness  of  a debate, 
and,  sinee  the  topies  it  discusses  are  ones  which  are  obviously  one- 
sided, half  of  what  it  prints  must  be  pure  bosh. 

The  greatly  enhaneed  standing  of  the  humorous  magazines,  Fife 
and  Judge,  is  one  of  the  major  phenomena  of  recent  developments  in 
the  magazine  world.  Both  of  them  far  outsell  the  “quality”  magazines, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  takes  more  intelligence,  if  less  perseveranee, 
to  read  them.  Judge  has  come  to  oceupy  the  position  of  the  leading 
organ  of  liberal  opinion  which  enjoys  wide  circidation.  INIainly  it 
attacks  prohibition  and  censors,  and  it  is  cynical  rather  than  radieal, 
but  that,  in  general,  is  the  position  of  most  intelligent  modern  Ameri- 
cans. In  the  same  peeuliar  class  might  he  put  Vanity  Fair,  whieh, 
along  with  Dreiser’s  poems,  earries  more  Rolls  Royee  advertising  than 
any  other  American  publication. 

The  magazines  which  advertise  their  excessive  quality,  however, 
are  in  general  disappointing.  A eareful  examination  of  their  eontents 
fails  to  reveal  any  information  which  is  startlingly  recondite,  or  any 
ideas  of  overwhelming  novelty.  It  is  not  a matter  of  a fraudulent 
claims,  but  merely  of  being  designed  for  the  education  of  people  who 
are  in  the  process  of  becoming  civilized,  rather  than  as  diversions  for 
the  already  civilized.  One  is,  in  short,  tempted  to  class  them  with  the 
very  worthy,  though  somewhat  elementary,  Haldemann- Julius  publi- 
cations. 
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There  has  been  one  case,  however,  of  downright  fraud,  in  the 
management  of  a supposedly  high-class  magazine.  Mr.  Samuel  Roth, 
an  accomplished  purveyor  of  pornography,  advertised  an  unexpur- 
gated serialization  of  James  Joyce’s  Ulysses  as  the  feature  of  his  Two 
Worlds  Monthly,  which  in  fact,  was  so  different  from  the  original 
version,  which  is  not  legally  circulible  in  America,  that  Mr.  Joyce 
was  unable  to  collect  any  royalties. 

The  only  exceptionally  bright  spots  in  the  magazine  business  are 
the  Mercury,  the  Nation,  and  the  New  Masses.  The  first  two  are 
dominated  by  two  brilliant  and  interesting  personalities,  Mencken 
and  Villard,  men  who  are,  from  the  technical  point  of  view,  the  two 
ablest  journalists  in  the  country.  The  New  Masses  is  delightful  in  its 
denunciations  of  those  relatively  conservative  persons  such  as 
Mencken,  who  are  often  denounced  by  the  misguided  ai^  extreme 
radicals,  and  its  conviction,  shared  only  by  the  National  Security 
League,  that  a red  revolution  is  an  immediate  possibility  in  America. 

The  situation,  in  short,  is  one  which  makes  the  conservative  long 
for  the  good  old  days,  and  makes  the  radical  cynically  condemn  it  as 
too  tentative,  too  much  tinged  with  commercialism.  For  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  discovery,  originally  made  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
publisher  of  the  Mercury,  that  the  “civilized  minority”  is  much  larger 
than  anyone  dreamed,  and  that  its  members  are  ready  to  buy  maga- 
zines appealing  to  their  tastes,  has  rapidly  penetrated  to  the  minds 
of  other  publishers.  The  fact  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  the  editors 
of  the  “quality”  publications  haven’t  gone  “radical”  at  all,  they  have 
merely  discovered  that  it  is  profitable  for  them  to  say  all  that  they 
think.  And  that  better  printing  will  increase  their  sales. 
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The  Enchanted  Veil 

By  Ben  Ramsey 

She  was  a woman  with  a “past.”  Or,  at  any  rate,  she  seemed  to 
be.  That  was  what  made  her  fascinating.  There  was  witchery  about 
her  dark  face,  depth  in  her  coal-black  eyes,  subtlety  in  her  smile  which 
bespoke  experience.  Surely  these  qualities  could  not  be  false.  When 
she  fixed  upon  one  those  expressive  eyes  of  hers,  it  seemed  as  though 
she  were  exerting  a spell ; when  she  smiled,  she  gave  the  impression  of 
being  amused  at  the  weaknesses  of  the  human  race;  and  when  she 
spoke,  it  seemed  as  if  the  voice  of  all  the  years  were  telling  its  experi- 
ence. Added  to  all  this  there  was  an  air  of  tragedy  about  her.  For  her 
beautiful  face,  though  sometimes  lighted  up  with  girlish  joy,  was 
more  often  darkened  by  an  appearance  of  inscrutable  melancholy, 
and  there  was  a hesitancy, — a kind  of  wistfulness  about  her  manner 
which  seemed  to  indicate  an  unforgetable  past.  Nobody  at  Daytona 
Beach  knew  anything  about  her, — where  she  came  from,  or  who  her 
parents  were;  but  there  were  vague  rumors  concerning  her, — those 
dark  rumors  which  make  an  attractive  woman  doubly  attractive,  to 
the  effect  that  her  past  would  not  bear  the  searching  light  of  investi- 
gation, and  thus,  even  hearsay  helped  to  clothe  her  personality  ^^'ith 
interest. 

JNIuch  has  been  wi'itten  about  the  lure  of  the  unattainable,  and  no 
one  will  deny  that  that  which  seems  beyond  our  grasp  is  often  very 
dear  to  us.  Frequently  we  are  led  on  to  a climax  in  our  lives  by  an 
elusive  will-o’-the-wisp  which,  if  we  ever  catch,  seems  dull  and  unin- 
teresting to  us.  It  is  the  love  of  the  unknown,  the  unsolved,  the  obscure 
which  surrounds  things  with  a halo  of  what  we  call  romance,  it  is  the 
forbidden  pleasure  which  is  sweetest,  and  often  it  is  the  person  whom 
society  has  outlawed  that  seems  to  us  most  worthy  to  be  liked.  At 
Daytona  Beach,  therefore,  Lola  Dixon  was  much  courted  by  the  men. 
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perhaps,  because  of  the  obscurity  of  her  past,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son violently  hated  by  the  women. 

It  was  with  such  a woman  that  Jimmy  Arthur  found  himself  in- 
extricably in  love  in  the  Very  middle  of  the  summer  social  season. 
Jimmy,  a young  New  Yorker,  wealthy,  handsome,  and  personally 
attractive,  was  a very  representative  type  of  young  manhood.  He 
was  hunting  Romance.  The  ordinary  routine  of  everyday  life  held 
no  attractions  for  him,  and  the  ordinary  things  which  his  own  wealth 
and  social  station  permitted  him  to  enjoy  had  for  a long  time  palled 
upon  him.  There  were  dozens  of  beautiful,  popular,  and  wealthy 
girls  of  his  own  social  circle  in  New  York  whom  he  might  have  mar- 
ried with  the  full  consent  of  their  parents,  but  to  him  the  usual  matri- 
monial course  seemed  nothing  more  than  a commonplace  honeymoon 
of  a few  weeks  or  months,  and  after  that,  a more  commonplace  exist- 
ence until  divorce  or  death  ended  all.  The  zest,  the  ardor,  the  senti- 
mentality, the  emotionalism  of  youth  were  all  tingling  in  his  veins, 
and  anything  out  of  the  common  order  of  human  and  social  events 
impelled  him  to  abandon  everything  in  the  wild  pursuit  of  the 
unusual. 

At  first  Lola  received  his  attentions  as  she  did  those  of  the  other 
men, — with  the  peculiar  kind  of  piquant  indifference  which  was  a part 
of  her  charm.  But,  then,  as  Jimmy  daily  heard  the  insidious  reports, 
as  he  heard  her  slandered  by  the  women,  as  he  gradually  yielded  to 
the  lure  of  her  exotic  beauty,  and  slowly  began  to  consider  her  a crea- 
ture to  be  protected  and  shielded  from  the  world’s  criticism,  her  man- 
ner toward  him  changed,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  she  was  as 
much  in  love  as  he.  They  were  together  every  day.  As  the  news  of 
their  attachment  was  broadcasted  over  the  beach,  and  the  gossiping 
tongues  began  to  wag  even  more  diligently,  Jimmy  pressed  his  suit 
with  renewed  ardor,  determined  to  show  the  world,  as  he  thought,  that 
he  cared  nothing  for  its  conventions  and  sordid  customs.  In  the 
morning  he  played  tennis  with  her,  or  went  walking  with  her  among 
the  hundred  picturesque  scenes  near  the  beach;  in  the  afternoon  they 
sat  out  on  the  beach,  or  went  in  bathing ; at  night  they  went  to  dances, 
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or  sought  out  some  secluded  spot  on  the  beach  where  they  remained 
into  the  small  hours  of  the  night.  They  were  the  talk  of  the  whole  so- 
cial set,  and  the  many  rumors  which  arose  and  the  divers  lies  that  were 
told  were  complimentary  to  neither  one  of  them.  Urged  on  by  the 
novelty  of  the  affair  and  the  adverse  criticism  of  the  so-called  leaders 
of  society,  and  the  thought  that  he  was  leaving  the  commonplace  be- 
hind, Jimmy’s  love  developed  into  infatuation,  and  it  was  evident  that 
a crisis  was  approaching. 

For  it  was  her  strangeness  that  Jimmy  was  in  love  with.  Had 
she  been  but  a beautiful  girl,  spending  the  summer  af  the  beach  with 
her  mother  who  was  sedulously  planning  her  social  future,  he  would 
surely  never  have  fallen  in  love  with  her,  for  there  were  hundreds  of 
other  girls  like  that.  To  him  she  seemed  the  embodiment  of  romance. 
She  was  the  football  of  fortune  kicked  around  by  a world  of  selfish 
and  egotistic  fools.  She  needed  protection.  Her  very  manner  showed 
that.  There  had  surely  been  some  dark  event  in  her  past,  but  that 
served  merely  to  distinguish  her  from  the  multitude  of  prosaic  people 
who  are  born,  grow  old',  and  die.  Yes,  it  was  her  strangeness  that 
Jimmy  liked. 

After  six  weeks  of  the  kind  of  ardent,  fiery  courtship  which  sum- 
mer, youth,  and  romance  make  possible,  they  sat  one  serene  August 
night  on  the  top  of  an  eminence  overlooking  the  sea,  locked  in  each 
others  arms.  The  night  was  beautiful.  The  moon,  almost  full,  was 
rising  over  waters,  and  the  heavens  were  spangled  with  countless 
stars.  The  gentlest  kind  of  breeze  was  blowing,  and  the  balmy,  frag- 
rant, refulgent  atmosphere  which  makes  summer  nights  so  pleasant 
pervaded  all,  and  from  below  the  drowsy,  droning  ocean  seemed  to 
be  playing  an  accompaniment  to  this  episode  in  their  lives.  For  some 
time  they  sat  in  silence.  At  last  Jimmy  spoke. 

“Lola,  somehow  I can’t  just  understand  you.  You’ve  seen 
whether  or  not  I care  for  what  other  people  say,  and  yet  you  refuse 
to  marry  me.  Still  you  say  you  would  go  to  the  ends  of  the  world 
for  me.” 
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For  a moment  the  girl  sat  in  silence ; at  last  in  her  characteristic, 
deliberative  way  she  said: 

“It  isn’t  what  other  people  say.  It’s  what  you  will  say.  For  a 
long  time  I tried  to  keep  away  from  you, — I tried  to  keep  you  away 
from  me.  For  a long  time  I tried  to  keep  from  caring  myself.  And 
now, — ” 

“And  now  you  refuse  to  marry  me. You  tell  me  that  you  love  me, 
you’ve  shown  me  all  along  that  you  care  for  me,  and  yet,  now  you  try 
to  send  me  away.” 

“You  don’t  know  me,”  she  cried,  “you  know  nothing  about  me. 
You  don’t  know  wjio  I am,  where  I came  from,  what  I’ve  done,  or 
anything  else  about  me.  You  don’t  know  what  I’ve  done.” 

“But  haven’t  I told  you  a hundred  times,”  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  “that  I don’t  care?  I don’t  care  anything  about  your  past.  So 
far  as  I am  concerned,  it’s  a closed  book.  I want  you  now.  I want 
your  future.  I shall  never  ask  any  questions  about  what  you  have 
done,  as  you  say.” 

The  girl  looked  away  toward  the  ocean,  and  that  deep,  unfathom- 
able to  look  of  tragedy  was  in  her  eyes.  Her  breast  heaved,  her  hands 
twitched,  emotion  was  in  her  every  feature.  Jimmy,  in  an  ecstacy  of 
love  clasped  her  frantically  in  his  arms,  and  held  her  to  him. 

“I  will  marry  you,”  he  almost  shouted.  “I’ll  make  you  marry 
me.”  And  he  rained  kiss  after  kiss  upon  her  upturned  face. 

She  smiled  her  most  maddening  smile,  and  archly  replied,  “I  wish 
I could.  I wish  I thought  you  would  want  to  marry  me  if  you  knew. 
But  I can’t.  I can’t.” 

“Is  there  any  other  man  in  your  life  now?  I’m  not  even  asking 
about  the  past.  I don’t  want  to  know  about  the  past.” 

“No,  no;  not  that.  But  you  don’t  know ; you  don’t  know.  And — 
it’s  impossible.” 

Whereupon,  the  young  man  launched  upon  so  vehement  and  pas- 
sionate a protestation  that  the  girl  was  almost  beside  herself.  He 
talked,  he  begged,  he  pled,  he  reasoned,  he  got  his  words  mixed  up,  he 
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almost  cried.  And  he  did  all  this  so  heart-rendingly  that  Lola  could 
not  but  be  affected  by  his  earnestness.  He  told  her  that'  life  meant 
nothing  to  him  with  her  out  of  it,  he  said  that  all  of  his  life  he  had  been 
looking  for  somebody  different  from  the  rest,  he  told  her  that  after 
this  no  other  woman  could  ever  interest  him.  He  swore  to  her  that 
he  wanted  to  take  her  and  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  trjdng  to  make 
her  forget  the  past  which  seemed  so  obnoxious  to  her.  And  above  all, 
he  assured  her  that  the  obscurity  surrounding  her  served  rather  to  en- 
hance his  interest  in  her  and  his  love  for  her  rather  than  to  dampen  it. 
For,  he  said,  they  both  seemed  to  care  little  for  the  petty  conventions 
of  society  and  the  smooth,  uninterrupted  course  of  life,  and  both 
seemed  willing  to  defy  public  opinion.  Lola  heard  him  through  with 
tears  in  her  eyes.  And  when  he,  at  length,  had  finished,  she  said, 
“Jinuny,  you’ve  known  all  along  that  I loved  you  and  wanted  to 
marry  you.  And  now,  since  I have  argued  with  you,  and  you  are 
still  firm,  you  have  my  consent.  We  shall  be  married.  But  first 
there  is  something  that  you  must  know.  Tomorrow  afternoon  go  up 
to  the  summer  home  of  Mrs.  Blanson, — you  know  her,  the  lady  from 
New  Orleans.  At  nine  o’clock  if  you  haven’t  changed  your  mind, 
meet  me  here,  and  I will  go  with  you.” 

Jimmy,  almost  mad  with  joy,  jumped  into  the  air,  crushed  Lola 
again  to  him,  and  said  breathlessly,  “Be  ready  at  nine  o’clock.  We’ll 
take  the  nine-thirty  train  out  of  Daytona  and  go  to  Cuba  on  our 
honeymoon.” 

After  taking  a tender  leave  of  Lola,  he  left  her,  and  made  his  way 
back  to  the  hotel  in  high  spirits. 

Late  the  next  afternoon  Jimmy  made  his  way  to  ]\Irs.  Blanson’s 
home.  After  a few  preliminary  remarks  he  began. 

“Mrs.  Blanson,”  he  said,  “I  should  like  to  know  just  what  you 
know  about  Lola  Dixon.” 

“There’s  really  very  little  to  tell,”  the  woman  replied,  “but  I will 
tell  you  all  I know.  Her  life  has  been  as  uneventful  as  that  of  the 
most  unsophisticated  country  girl  that  you  could  imagine.  To  be 
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brief,  she’s  my  children’s  governess.  A simpler  nature  could  not  be 
conceived,  and  yet,  she  likes  to  fool  herself  by  believing  that  her  life 
is  full  of  romance  and  all  that,  you  know.  When  we  came  up  here 
this  summer,  she  was  anxious  that  I keep  her  identity  concealed,  and 
all  the  summer  she  has  been  revelling  in  the  evil  reports  circulated 
about  her.  But  that’s  all.  No  purer  girl  lives  in  the  world.  She  will 
make  any  one  a wife  that  nobody  need  be  ashamed  of.” 

“But  what  about  the  dark  event  in  her  life, — the  tragedy  that 
everybody  is  talking  about?” 

“That’s  a caprice  of  her  own,”  replied  the  woman,  “there’s  noth- 
ing darker  in  her  past  than  teaching  and  taking  care  of  children.” 
Jimmy  took  his  leave.  It  was  all  over.  The  romance,  the  uncer- 
tainty, the  alluring,  exotic  mystery, — all  were  gone.  Instead  of  an 
inscrutable,  ever  mysterious  woman  to  be  shielded  and  protected  from 
society,  there  was  an  innocent  girl  to  marry.  Instead  of  a convention- 
loving  society  to  defy,  there  would  be  a world  of  people  to  applaud. 
He  had  been  in  love  with  a spirit, — the  embodiment  of  a dream,  and 
only  a woman,  intensely  human,  remained. 

The  nine  o’clock  train  going  out  of  Daytona  carried  many  a weary 
soul,  but  none  more  weary  than  Jimmy  Arthur,  bound  for  New  York. 
And  at  Daytona  a woman  waited,  hoping  and  yet  fearing. 
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F orgotten 

After  the  White  House,  what? 

Seeking  an  answer  to  the  question,  one  might  travel  far  up  Fifth 
Avenue  to  the  nineties,  where,  in  a small  apartment,  a president’s 
widow  lives  alone. 

Mary  Lord  Harrison,  widow  of  the  23rd  president  of  the  United 
States,  is  acting  the  prologue  of  her  life  in  the  obscurity  of  the  wings, 
along  with  scores  of  other  genteel,  widowed  women  on  the  upper 
avenue. 

Once,  she  occupied  the  spotlight  of  a nation’s  attention.  But  the 
spotlight  shifted — to  Mrs.  Cleveland,  Mrs.  McKinley,  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
and  the  rest.  And  today,  Mary  Lord  Harrison  lives,  utterly  forgotten 
by  the  public  that  once  thrilled  to  the  press  stories  of  her  romantic  role. 

Not  many  blocks  from  her  present  home  stands  the  Church  of  St. 
Thomas,  from  which  she  walked  away  on  her  bridegroom’s  arm,  30 
years  ago,  between  crowds  that  fought  for  a glimpse  of  her. 

Today,  she  might  attend  services  there  without  occasioning  so 
much  as  a curious  glance. 

In  place  of  the  fetes  which  honored  her  as  a bride,  there  is  tea  for 
two  or  three  old  friends  in  her  living  room.  Half  of  the  servants  in 
the  building  where  she  lives  do  not  know  that  they  wait  upon  a presi- 
dent’s widow. 

How  does  she  meet  the  change?  With  gallant  courage  and  a relish 
for  whatever  experience  the  future  has  to  offer. 

“I  am  very  happy,”  she  says.  “I  do  not  regret  the  past,  and  I do 
not  live  in  memory.  I’ve  had  a rich  life  and  a capacity  for  extracting 
flavor  from  every  episode  in  it.  I believe  fate  has  still  a good  many 
dishes  to  set  before  me.” 

The  pattern  of  Mrs.  Harrison’s  life  is  woven  of  dark  and  light, 
and  shot  through  with  her  bright  courage  and  vitality. 
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Perfect  freedom 
of  movement — 
Thafs  one  rea- 
son why  you*ll 
like  the  new 
Hanes  College 
Combination 

Standing,  sitting,  run- 
ning or  walking,  you’ll 
find  this  combination 
of  a pull-over  shirt  and 
knee-length  drawers  a 
comfortable,  sensible 
kind  of  underwear. 

The  pull-over  shirt 
is  the  soft,  knitted  kind 
and  the  drawers  come 
in  fine  checks  and  fancy 
patterns. 

College  men  appre- 
ciate the  comfort  that’s 
built  into  this  under- 
wear and  they  also  ap- 
preciate it  because  it’s 
Hanes.  They  know 
that  when  it  comes  to 
underwear,  Hanes 
means  unequalled 
value  for  their  money. 


There’s  more  wear 
in  Hanes,  more  trips 
to  the  laundry. 


Ask  to  see  HanES 
at  your  dealer’s  store. 
And  if  you  prefer 
union  suits,  you  can 
get  that  style  in  HaNES 
too.  Look  for  the  fa- 
mous red  label.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  have 
Hanes  in  stock,  write 
us  and  we  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied.  It 
will  pay  you  to  make 
sure  of  getting  gen- 
uine Hanes. 


P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

New  York  Office 
93  Worth  Street 
Read  This  Hanes  Guaran- 
tee: We  guarantee  Hanes 

Underwear  absolutely,  every 
thread,  stitch  and  button.  We 
guarantee  to  return  your 
money  or  give  you  a new 
garment  if  any  seam  breaks. 
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There  was  her  sheltered  life  as  a daughter  of  the  old  Lord  family 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mary  Scott  Lord  was  reared  with  the  old-time 
graces  and  accomplishments,  protected  from  the  world  and  introduced 
as  a debutante  to  a society  of  the  most  exquisite  artificiality. 

But  tragedy  soon  shattered  the  chrysalis  of  her  sheltered  life,  when 
Walter  Dimmick,  her  young  attorney  husband,  died  suddenly  onty  six 
weeks  after  their  wedding. 

“That  was  the  first  time  I ever  came  to  grips  with  the  funda- 
mentals of  living,”  she  says.  “When  I had  stood  that,  I knew  I could 
stand  anything.” 

The  girl  widow  was  sent  by  her  family  to  Washington,  where  her 
aunt,  Caroline  Scott  Harrison,  was  reigning  in  the  White  House,  as 
the  wife  of  President  Benjamin  Harrison. 

The  first  Mrs.  Harrison  died  in  1893.  In  1896,  her  niece  was 
married  in  New  York  to  Benjamin  Harrison,  then  a private  citizen. 

The  marriage  caused  a great  stir,  because  the  children  of  General 
Harrison  staunchly  opposed  it  and  refused  to  attend  the  ceremony. 

But  newspaper  accounts  of  the  wedding  are  unanimous  in  com- 
menting on  the  beauty,  proud  bearing  and  distinction  of  Harrison’s 
young  bride,  who  took  her  vows  audibly,  almost  defiantly,  before  a 
small  group  of  friends  in  St.  Thomas’s. 

The  wedding  reception  was  given  by  Mrs.  Gifford  Pinchot,  and 
the  Harrisons  left  by  carriage  for  New  Jersey,  where  a private  train 
was  waiting  to  take  them  to  Indianapolis. 

There  followed  years  of  travel  and  close  companionship,  of  which 
Mrs.  Harrison  still  speaks  with  eager  enthusiasm.  “I  was  a lucky 
woman,”  she  says,  “to  have  married  a man  who  cultural  contacts  were 
so  wide  and  whose  zest  for  life  was  as  strong  as  my  own.  We  met  the 
most  interesting  personalities  of  the  times,  took  eight  trips  abroad, 
enjoyed  plays  and  concerts  and  books  together. 

“Among  our  most  interesting  experiences  was  the  Venezuelan 
litigation,  in  which  the  general  had  a part,  and  the  Hague  peace  con- 
ference of  1899,  at  which  he  was  American  delegate.” 
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Association 

The  name  Jones  & Frasier  has  been 
associated  in  the  minds  of  Durham 
people  with  that  of  fine  jewelry  for 
nearly  half  a century.  They  have 
learned  to  think  of  the  two  as  in- 
separable. We  offer  you  the  same 
kind  of  service  that  has  built  this 
reputation  for  us. 


II 


‘'Quality  Unatiestionalle  Since  t&&7“ 


Fibst  Nationai,  Bakk  Btjildikg. 


FANCY  ICES 

BLOCK  CREAM 

Blue 

Ribbon 

Ice 

Qream 

Durham  ice  cream 

Company,  inc. 

We  make  any  color  lots  for  Frat  and 
Sorority  Banquets. 

Dial  L-963 

Main  at  Duke 

PUNCHES 

SHERBETS 

One  day  you’ll  get  a letter 
from  an  unknown 


While  your  shingle  or  nameplate  is  still  new 
and  bright,  the  postman  will  hand  you  a letter 
— from  an  unknown. 

You’ll  pick  up  the  envelope,  turn  it  over, 
slit  it  open,  unfold  the  contents.  And  while 
you  are  doing  so — before  you  read  a word — 
your  eyes  and  fingers  will  be  forming  a distinct 
impression  of  the  man  who  sent  that  letter. 

Whether  you  will  scan  his  words  with  pas- 
sive interest,  or  read  them  with  eagerness  and 
respect — will  depend  largely  on  the  paper  on 
which  they  are  written. 

Which  way  do  you  want  your  letters  to  be 
read?  You  need  have  no  misgivings  if  your 


professional  letterhead  is  printed  or  engraved 
on  Old  Hampshire  Bond,  or  Old  Hampshire 
Vellum.  Either  of  these  fine  papers  will  put 
behind  your  letters  an  invaluable  atmosphere 
of  dignity  and  good  taste. 

We  recommend  for  professional  letterheads, 
Old  Hampshire  Bond,  or  Old  Hampshire  Vel- 
lum, in  Royal  Club  Size,  — with  envel- 

ope 71/2x379. 

You  can  get  it  in  professional  or  social  cor- 
respondence sizes,  at 

THE  OWL  PHARMACY 


^0am^mre  ^faiionc^ 

HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY 

FINE  STATIONERY  DEPARTMENT.  SOUTH  HADLEY  FALLS,  MASS. 
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But  the  happy  marriage  was  cut  short  after  five  years  by  Har- 
rison’s death,  which  left  his  wife  with  one  small  daughter  to  rear. 

She  came  to  New  York  and  has  lived  here  ever  since.  Her  daughter 
is  now  the  wife  of  James  Blaine  Walker,  and  has  a daughter  of  her 
own,  Elizabeth,  aged  four. 

“Why  should  I repine?”  asks  Mary  Lord  Harrison.  “I’ve  had  a 
wonderful  time.  I’ve  known  marriage  and  motherhood,  travel  and 
friendships  and  study  and  play.  I love  the  theater  and  I love  pretty 
surroundings.  I’m  a good  cook,  too,  and  often  cook  dinners  for  my 
guests. 

“I  don’t  feel  old  and  I don’t  feel  lonely — except  once  in  a while.” 

The  little  apartment  is  a cheery  place.  It  is  decorated  in  modern 
taste,  with  rich  colors  and  costly  fabrics.  There  is  none  of  the  lavendar- 
and-old-lace  quaintness  that  other  Fifth  Avenue  widows  affect. 

Nor  are  there  black  veils  and  white  ruchings  in  Mrs.  Harrison’s 
wardrobe.  The  best  French  coutouriers  made  those  smart,  distinctive 
gowns  and  wraps  that  hang  in  her  boudoir. 

And  the  book  lying  open  on  the  divan  is  a thumbed  copy  of 
“Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes.” 
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School  Publications 
of  all  Kinds 

"The  World  is  full  of  Substitutes 
for  Everything  hut  Satisfaction” — 
We  Satisfy 

Practically  all  the  Prize  Winners  for 
the  last  two  years. 

Christian  & King  Printing 
Company 


Durham 


North  Carolina 


McDonald’s  Drug 
Store 

Prescription  Druggists 

We  Appreciate 
Your  Business 

Telephone  L-2451 
WEST  DURHAM,  N.  C. 


‘In  the  middle  of  the  night’ 

THE 

PURITAN  LUNCH 

WELCOMES  YOU 

“GEORGE  AND  TONY” 

Are  glad  to  see  you 


Thet^rt  Preservative 


Modern  methods  and  equip- 
ment have  affected  an  eco- 
nomic force  that  is  at 
once  beautiful  and  powerful. 
Once  printed,  your  message 
can  never  be  destroyed. 


Barker-Suggs  Printery 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 


Pete's 

Qafeteria 


Eat  the  Cafeteria  way. 
You  will  find  good  eats 
and  good  service. 

Banquets  a Specialty 


<-<-8at  With  Pete 
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“We  shall  leave  the  world  as  foolish  and  wicked  as  we  found  it.” — Voltaire. 


The  Foreign  Viewpoint 

A glimpse  of  “oursel’s  as  ithers  see  us”  easily  is  obtained  in  the  dis- 
patches which  foreign  correspondents  visiting  here  send  to  their  papers 
across  the  sea. 

A London  scribe  breaks  forth  in  a three-column  expose  of  our 
weird  eating  customs. 

He  writes  that  New  York  is  the  “City  of  Innumerable  Restau- 
rants”— that  “nobody  eats  at  home  in  New  York.”  He  adds  that  the 
servant  problem  and  high  rents,  which  prohibit  kitchens,  explains  this. 

While  he  admits  that  New  York  is  the  most  flagrant  example  of 
any  American  city  of  restaurant  dining,  he  comments  that  “practically 
all  America  is  a dining-out  nation.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  many  paragraphs  which  he  devotes  to 
the  cafeteria.  He  tells  just  how  the  patron  provides  himself  ^vith  a 
tray  and  selects  his  dishes  from  a steaming  row,  thus  saving  time  and 
labor. 

This  European  viewpoint  is  interesting  for  two  reasons.  First, 
because  it  is  a splendid  example  of  how  impossible  it  is  for  any 
stranger  in  our  midst  to  get  a vision  of  America,  the  many-sided,  as  a 
whole.  It  is  ludicrous  to  call  us  “a  dining-out  nation,”  when  for  every 
family  which  dines  out  of  an  evening  there  are  hundreds  which  do  not. 

Second,  it  is  interesting  to  see  a foreigner  find  interest  in  things  so 
commonplace  to  us  that  many  never  give  them  a thought ; things  such 
as  cafeterias,  for  instance. 
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A 

'Brunswick 

RECORDS 

PHONOGRAPHS 

and 

RADIOLAS 

Hear  the  Brunswick  Panatrope,  the 
greatest  musical  achievement  of  the 
time. 

Christian&Harward 

106  West  Main  St.  Phone  J-1961 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 

ifi i 


Welcome! 

DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

STUDENTS  and  FACULTY 

Start  the  season  right  by 
buying  your  Clothing,  Hats 
and  Furnishings  from  us. 


We  are  always  glad  to 
serve  you 


Durham  Men’s  Shop 

(Incorporated) 

J.  IVON  BECK,  Manager 
111  W.  Main  St.  Durham,  N.  C. 


Edgeworth— 


means  everything  to  the  man  who 
takes  his  pipe  seriously.  It  enjoys 
the  reputation  as  the  finest  of  smok- 
ing tobaccos,  and  the  verdict  is 
rendered  by  smokers  the  world  over 
who  have  paid  fancy  prices  for 
smoking  tobacco.  There  is  no  magic 
in  the  manufacture  of  Edgeworth. 
We  are  just  making  it  exactly  the 
same  in  every  respect  as  we  have 
from  the  start.  Smokers  liked  it 
and  it  has  been  gaining  friends 
steadily  for  nearly  25  years.  May 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  convert 
you  ? 


LARUS&BRO.  CO.,  Inc. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Established  1877 
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Youth's  Yearnings 

T wo  little  English  girls  came  all  the  way  from  London  to  America 
to  hear  Galli-Curci  sing. 

We,  who  are  older,  must  stand  abashed  at  their  vision.  We  must 
marvel  at  their  dreams,  the  sweet  fantasies  youth  alone  can  know, 
their  golden  ambitions,  the  desires  of  childhood  for  the  beautiful. 

Ten  years  from  now  Galli-Curci’s  voice  Avill  have  a different  mean- 
ing for  them,  perhaps.  They  will  hear  the  divine  music  of  the  song. 
Now  they  only  hear  the  voice,  the  beautiful  sound  that  expresses  for 
them  the  meaning  of  their  world. 

Twenty  years,  thirty  years  from  now,  their  sense  of  the  values  of 
music  will  be  well  schooled.  They  will  be  able  to  classify  the  voice  of 
Galli-Curci  among  a hundred  others  of  different  shades  and  meanings. 
In  that  remote  day,  the  emotional  outburst  of  their  fulsome  youth 
even  may  be  forgotten. 

But  they  are  children  now,  and  the  world  all  rosy  lies  stretched 
out  ahead  of  them.  Galli-Curci’s  voice  carols  the  beauty  with  which 
they  clothe  the  earthly  prospect.  It  is  their  springtime,  their  day  of 
dreaming,  day  of  visions. 
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Headquarters 
for  Student 


The  Dope  Shop  is  almost  a 
part  of  Duke.  For  such 
things  as  stationery,  confec- 
tions, toilet  articles,  pen- 
nants, pillow  tops,  jewelry, 
and  soda  fountain  service,  it 
is  regarded  as  student 
headquarters. 

Come  to  The  Dope  Shop  be- 
fore you  leave  the  campus 
for  any  type  of  purchase. 
We  have  a stock  varied  to 
suit  student  wants. 


The 

Dope  Shop 


Basement  West  Duke  Building 


The  Collegiate 
Dollar 

The  highly  educated  dollar 
is  very  elusive  and  needs  all 
the  training  within  reach. 
The  Fidelity  Bank  encour- 
ages young  people  to  use 
the  bank  to  properly  train 
the  collegiate  dollar  and  to 
gain  at  the  same  time 
thrifty  habits. 

The  Fidelity  Bank 

DURHAM  AND  WEST  DURHAM 


Drop  by 

THOMAS 

DRUG 

STORE 

When  Down  Town 
106  East  Main  St. 


ead  and  Reviewed 


The  reading  public  has  scarce  had  chance  to  catch  up  with  the  best  products  of 
1926,  and  yet — presto — on  come  the  literary  vanguards  of  the  new  year.  Already 
four  of  the  1927  novels  challenge  our  enthusiasms.  Particularly  do  we  recommend 
David  Garnett’s  “Go  She  Must!’’  (Knopf).  And  hastily  thereafter  “Little  Pitch- 
ers” (Knopf),  by  Isa  Glenn;  “Tomorrow  Morning,”  (Harpers’)  by  Anne  Parrish, 
and  “The  Plutocrat”  (Doubleday,  Page),  by  Booth  Tarkington.  Furthermore,  we 
predict  that  you  will  hear  much  trumpeting,  at  least  of  the  first  two,  long  before  the 
present  year  has  closed. 

And  to  close  the  year’s  books,  as  it  were,  we  hasten  to  recall  the  omission  from 
our  1926  list  of  that  charming  tale  “Lolly  Willows”  by  Sylvia  Warner;  Carl  Sand- 
burg’s poetic  and  unique  biography,  “Abraham  Lincoln” ; Ring  Lardner’s  short 
stories  in  “The  Love  Nest”  and  those  two  chronicles  of  other  days,  Thomas  Beer’s 
“The  Mauve  Decade,”  and  Mark  Sullivan’s  “Our  Times.” 

* * * * 

Anne  Parrish  needs  no  introduction.  Her  novel,  “The  Perennial  Bachelor,”  had 
the  double  distinction  of  getting  a prize  award  and  being  a best  seller  over  a period 
of  months. 

Briefly  her  new  book,  “Tomorrow  Morning,”  is  of  the  tomorrows  that  never 
come. 

The  Mexicans  have  a wood  “manana,”  generally  accompanied  by  a shrug  of  the 
shoulders.  It  is  a lazy  gesture.  It  means  putting  a thing  off  until  the  morrow  be- 
cause one  cares  not  whether  it  be  done  or  not.  Miss  Parrish’s  tomorrows,  like  our 
own,  are  not  that  sort.  Tomorrow  becomes  an  expression  of  hope.  You  will  do  this 
or  that — you  know  you  will — but  you  can’t  possibly  do  it  today ! There  are  so  many 
things  to  be  done.  But  you  don’t  do  it  tomorrow.  And  so  it  goes.  Life  goes  by. 
It  is  never  done.  The  tomorrow  has  never  come.  One  is  frustrated. 

Thus  it  is  with  Kate  Star  of  Miss  Parrish’s  tale.  The  cold  fact  was  that  Kate 
was  commonplace.  The  kindest  thing  that  could  happen  to  her,  perhaps,  was  that 
her  tomorrows  did  not  arrive.  Doubtless  she  would  have  discovered  the  hollowness 
of  her  dreams  and  desires  and  her  own  incapacities.  She  hopes  for  an  artistic  ca- 
reer, but  she  has  the  responsibility  of  bringing  up  a son.  So  she  paints  post-cards 
and  the  like,  being  surrounded  by  family  necessities  and  deluding  herself  into  be- 
lieving that  she  would  have  been  an  artist  if  she  had  had  the  chance. 
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DUKE 

UNIVERSITY 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 

and  the  Schools  of  LAW, 
RELIGION,  EDUCATION 
ENGINEERING 


Graduate  Instructions  and  Summer  Sessions 


An  historic  background  of  noble 
traditions;  finely  equipped  plant 
and  well  appointed  campus;  suf- 
ficiently endowed  to  insure  the 
best  facilities  and  strongest  faculty 
for  the  greatest  development  of 
youth.  Expenses  moderate.  For 
catalogue  address 


o La  FLOWERS,  Secretary 


Duke  University, 
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Her  son,  in  turn,  feels  that  he  will  become  a great  theatrical  designer.  But  his 
marriage  goes  on  the  rocks  and  he,  too,  is  saved  from  knowing  what  might  have 
happened  “manana.” 

It  is  all  very  pathetic,  of  course,  but  courageously  true.  Miss  Parrish  has  not 
impressed  us  thus  far  as  an  important  writer.  She  is  an  excellent  reporter  and  bet- 
ter than  most  of  the  contemporary  novelists,  but  she  can  appeal  to  sympathy  and 
she  can  be  honest  in  her  viewpoint. 

* * * * 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  Isa  Glenn,  a young  woman  who  last  season  pro- 
duced a first  novel,  “Heat,”  which  had  to  do  with  a military  camp  in  the  Philippines 
and  the  disintegration  of  folk  under  the  tropic  sun.  There  were  many  things  the 
matter  with  the  book,  but  the  writing  was  splendid  and  several  of  the  characteriza- 
tions superb.  She  gave  promise  of  something  better.  This  something  is  fulfilled  in 
“Little  Pitchers.” 

As  might  be  guessed,  the  title  is  based  on  the  admonition  which  one  parent 
passes  to  another  about  “little  pitchers  have  big  ears.” 

Here  we  have  an  amazing  document  of  a lad  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  pa- 
rental warfare.  The  author  has  sought  to  record  the  scenes  of  torn  married  life 
through  the  medium  of  tliis  boy,  and  to  do  this  is  a test  of  virtuosity. 

Someone — we  forgot  who — has  compared  Mrs.  Glenn’s  achievement  to  that  other 
extraordinary  projection  of  the  child’s  viewpoint  “What  Maisie  Knew,”  and,  surely, 
the  Henry  James  book  is  the  only  one  we  can  think  of  at  the  moment  that  is  com- 
parable. 

Lucy  Clendenning  was  a stage  figure.  She  married  an  engineer,  bore  a child 
and  soon  was  being  dragged  about  Asia,  Africa,  China  and  way  points  by  her  hus- 
band’s jobs. 

The  flattering  attentions  once  showered  upon  her  still  are  sought.  She  is  frus- 
trated, but  she  doesn’t  know  why.  She  still  craves  the  attentions  of  other  men,  yet 
she  loves  her  husband.  She  wants  both  to  have  her  cake  and  eat  it.  She  detests 
herself  and  pities  herself.  And  tlirough  the  bursts  of  jealousy,  anger  and  temper 
that  rock  the  house  the  youth  must  sit  and  look  on — wondering  what  panacea  might 
relieve  all  this  pain. 

In  many  places  it  is  brilliantly  colorful — particularly  a sordid  Braziban  land- 
scape and  an  exalted  Brazilian  mountain  retreat. 

Tliis  book  definitely  establishes  Isa  Glenn  as  a ranking  American  novelist.  We 
recommend  it  as  one  of  the  first  books  to  be  read  in  the  new  year,  for  it  will  grow 
in  importance.  As  will  “Go  She  Must!”  Of  which  more  anon. 
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Delicious  and  Refresr 


These  keys  are  six  outstanding  reasons  why 
everybody  likes  Coca-Cola.  They  are  being  illus- 
trated and  presented  in  Coca-Cola  advertising— 
in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Literary  Digest, 
Collier’s  Weekly,  Liberty,  and  Life;  in  many 
newspapers;  in  posters,  walls,  bulletins  and  out- 
door signs;  in  show  window  and  soda  fountain 
and  refreshment  stand  decorations. 

Key  No.  1 was  presented  last  month.  Keys  No.  2 
and  No.  3 will  be  presented  this  month.  Keys 
No.  4 and  No.  5 will  be  presented  in  July,  and 
Key  No.  6 will  be  presented  in  August. 

Keep  your  eyes  open  to  Coca-Cola  advertising 
and  win  a cash  prize.  College  men  ought  to  win. 


The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  AdontB,  Ga. 


Something  To  Worry  About 

Construction  of  an  electric  railway  line  in  Bermuda  was  begun 
June  21,  Automobiles  are  not  permitted,  and  the  only  transportation 
up  to  the  present  time  has  been  horse-drawn  vehicles. 

'the  highest  railway  station  in  the  world  is  at  Tielio,  Peru.  It  is 
15,610  feet  above  sea  level.  The  climb  is  made  within  106  miles, 
traveling  in  this  distance  through  65  tunnels,  over  67  bridges  and  16 
switchbacks. 

Freight  cars  are  swung  from  the  railroad  tracks,  tipped  on  end  and 
dumped  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  an  hour  with  a huge  erane  constructed 
for  a German  coal  company. 

Railways  in  Great  Britain,  under  an  act  of  Parliament  of  1921, 
are  consolidated  into  four  systems  under  private  control. 

In  the  ten  years  of  his  life,  Cecil  Cross,  son  of  a British  wireless 
expert,  has  traveled  more  than  40,000  miles,  including  trips  to  India. 
Australia  and  Trinidad. 

The  King  of  Spain  owns  more  yachts  than  any  other  royal  person. 
He  has  one  motor  and  two  sailing  vessels,  and  two  racing  yachts  were 
recently  built  for  him. 

The  first  telephone  exehange  in  London  was  opened  47  years  ago. 
There  are  now  more  than  500,000  subscribers  in  the  700  square  miles 
of  the  London  district. 

Street  accidents  in  London  are  inereasing  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
10,000  a quarter.  In  the  three  months  ended  last  June  there  were  254 
killed  on  the  streets  in  the  metropolis. 

A British  inventor  has  completed  a eamera  which  takes  photos  at 
the  amazing  speed  of  400  per  second.  It  is  to  be  used  in  an  attempt 
to  solve  the  riddle  of  Mars. 

Approximately  350  million  gallons  of  water  are  now  being  used 
annually  for  steam  purposes  on  American  railroads. 
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Almost  the  only  plant  which  produces  toxic  honey  is  the  common 
palmetto.  It  was  palmetto  honey  which  poisoned  the  soldiers  of 
Xenophon  during  their  famous  march  through  Asia  Minor. 

Of  the  seventeen  English  porcelain  factories,  the  earliest  in  date 
was  established  in  1744  at  Bow.  The  mark  of  its  pieces  is  the  anchor 
and  dagger,  although  the  earliest  bore  the  letter  B. 

Dresden  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  European  porcelains. 

The  free  library  is  not  an  exclusively  modern  institution.  There 
are  proofs  that  Nineveh  possessed  a public  library  consisting  of  10,000 
distinct  works  on  tablets  of  clay. 

Elephant  tusks  are  gigantic  incisors. 

The  longest  telegraph  line  in  the  world  is  that  between  Liverpool 
and  Teheran,  capital  of  Persia.  It  is  4290  miles  in  length. 
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Empty  Success 

By  Hoktense  Saundees 

“Travel  light!  Let  other  saps  annex  the  wives,  clothe  the  twins 
and  face  the  mother-in-law.  While  husbands  become  the  burden 
bearers  and  carry  the  excess  baggage  of  life,  the  bachelor  may  sprint 
ahead  and  get  in  the  spotlight.” 

Very  well.  That’s  a man’s  viewf)oint,  Now  for  the  inevitable 
feminine  angle:  will  spinsterhood  confer  the  same  blessings?  If  she 
renounces  helpless  husband  and  lisping  tot,  may  woman  also  sit  on 
the  top  of  the  earth  and  clasp  the  bachelor’s  hand  in  silent  fellowship  ? 

Alas,  nothing  so  hopeful  awaits  her,  according  to  Ida  ]\[.  Tarbell, 
speaking  from  the  viewpoint  -of  a successful  and  famous  unmarried 
woman.  All  she  gets  for  her  trouble  is  vain  regrets. 

“Anyone,”  says  she,  “can  become  famous.  That  is,  you  can  get 
into  the  spotlight.  Just  be  eccentric  enough,  crazy  enough  or  persist- 
ent enough  and  you  can  become  a public  character  of  some  sort.  But 
what  does  fame  mean  to  a woman  or  man?  What  is  it  Avorth?  VJiy 
go  after  it?” 

She  wasn’t  asking  rhetorical  questions.  This  brilliant  Avoman  Avdio 
was  a muckraker  Avhen  muck  AA^as  muck  and  rakers  Avere  feAv,  aaLo 
dared  to  tackle  subjects  and  uncoA^er  situations  that  only  men  AA'ere 
supposed  to  knoAv  existed,  who  has  become  a famous  author  and  his- 
torian, does  not  consider  herself  a success.  Nor  does  she  value  her 
fame. 

“The  woman  who  raises  a happy,  intelligent  family  and  succeeds  in 
getting  along  with  one  man — she  is  the  AA^oman  aaLo  has  done  an  impor- 
tant Avork  in  the  world.  She  has  fulfilled  her  destiny  and  forged  her 
link  between  the  past  and  the  future.  If  she  has  handled  another  job 
besides,  so  much  the  better.  But  her  first  obligation  is  to  the  race.” 

That’s  Miss  Tarbell’s  idea,  expressed  apropos  of  BepresentatiA^e 
Theodore  Burton’s  recent  extollment  of  bachelorhood. 
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“Certainly,”  she  agi’ees,  “a  eareer  is  a hard  taskmaster.  Undoubt- 
edly a woman  who  gives  all  of  her  time  and  efforts  to  a profession,  who 
assumes  no  home  ties,  and  has  only  herself  to  look  after,  can  travel 
more  easily  than  one  who  has  dependents  clinging  to  her  skirts.  But 
fate  beats  her  in  the  end  by  showing  her  just  how  empty  and  hollow 
unshared  fortune  is. 

“A  woman  who  does  not  marrj^  and  become  a mother  misses  out  on 
her  greatest  opportunity.  No  books  or  paintings  are  as  important  as 
her  human  creations.  Sometimes  of  course,  a woman  does  not  deliber- 
ately chuck  this  responsibility.  Her  life  may  work  out  that  way.  But 
there  are  women  who  believe  that  some  picayunish  job  that  pays  a 
weekly  salary  is  preferable  to  the  really  big  job  they  were  cut  out 
for.  They  are  mistaken.” 

Miss  Tarbell  is  not  the  type  of  woman  to  whom  you  can  say, 
“Come  now,  if  these  be  your  sentiments,  why  didn’t  you  marry?”  Her 
attitude  is  decidedly  impersonal  and  those  wise  gray  eyes  and  that 
strong  face  warn  against  unseemly  inquisitiveness.  Her  life  has  not 
been  without  sacrifice  and  without  struggle,  obviously,  but  the 
brusqueness  which  follows  intrusion  into  her  personal  life  tells  you  to 
keep  your  distance. 

Sol  framed  the  question  so : 

“If  you  had  your  life  to  live  over,  would  you  again  choose  a career 
instead  of  marriage?” 

“Without  a doubt,”  she  replied.  “Granted  I could  relive  my  years, 
I would  probably  start  again  with  the  same  set  of  conditions  and  work 
up  from  the  bottom,  not  guided  by  what  vision  maturity  has  taught. 

“After  all,  I suppose  I would  make  a mess  of  my  life  again.  I’ve 
usually  managed  to  do  that.  But  it’s  my  life,  and  I do  the  best  I can 
with  it,  and  do  what  seems  to  be  the  right  thing  at  the  time. 

“Certainly  I have  found  satisfaction  in  achievement.  I don’t 
believe  I have  the  brains  to  do  two  jobs.  I couldn’t  have  concentrated 
on  my  work  as  I have  if  I had  had  a husband  and  children.  But,  with 
a family,  I’m  quite  sure  I would  have  been  more  interested  in  my 
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personal  problems  and  those  of  my  children  than  in  the  problems  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  or  of  Abraham  Lincoln.” 

Then,  after  a moment’s  thought,  she  said:  “I  believe  I never 
deliberately  chose  a career,  or  expected  to  lead  the  life  I have.  I simply 
lived  day  by  day  and  it  came  out  this  way.  Perhaps  it’s  best.  I might 
have  been  a careless  wife  and  an  inefficient  mother. 

“But  though  I can  attribute  my  alleged  success  to  my  concentra- 
tion on  my  job,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  and  pleasanter  interests,  I 
can  by  no  means  add  that  the  result  justified  it. 

“I  believe  that  the  woman  who  gets  the  most  out  of  life  is  not  the 
one  who  isolates  herself  from  it,  or  questions  it  or  analyzes  it,  but  who 
lives  it  as  she  finds  it.  And  a woman  cannot  l)e  a part  of  life  or  experi- 
ence all  its  relationships  vdthout  becoming  a wife  and  mother. 

“From  the  point  of  view  of  happiness,”  she  concluded,  “I  believe 
that  fame  and  conspicuous  success  mean  nothing.  Those  who  lead 
the  happiest  lives  are,  I believe,  those  who  live  the  quietest  and  never 
get  into  the  public  print.” 
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